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THEN  SAID  A  TEACHER,  Speak  to  us  of 
Teaching. 

And  he  said: 

No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but  that  which 
already  lies  half  asleep  in  the  dawning  of  your  knowl- 
edge. 

The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple, 
among  his  followers,  gives  not  of  his  wisdom  but  rather 
of  his  faith  and  his  lovingness. 

If  he  is  indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid  you  enter  the 
house  of  his  wisdom,  but  rather  leads  you  to  the  thresh- 
hold  of  your  own  mind. 

The  astronomer  may  speak  to  you  of  his  understand- 
ing of  space,  but  he  cannot  give  you  his  understanding. 

The  musician  may  sing  to  you  of  the  rhythm  which 
is  in  all  space,  but  he  cannot  give  you  the  ear  which 
arrests  the  rhythm  nor  the  voice  that  echoes  it. 

And  he  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  numbers  can 
tell  of  the  regions  of  weight  and  measure,  but  he  cannot 
conduct  you  thither. 

For  the  vision  of  one  man  lends  not  its  wings  to  an- 
other man. 

And  even  as  each  one  of  you  stands  alone  in  God's 
knowledge,  so  must  each  one  of  you  be  alone  in  his 
knowledge  of  God  and  in  his  understanding  of  the  earth. 

—  Kahlil  Gibran. 


Editor's  Introduction 

WE  are  pleased  to  present  the  third  book  in  a  series  of 
publications  designed  to  improve  American  speech 
by  presenting  to  American  teachers  the  problems  of  speech 
and  the  methods  of  speech  improvement.  This  book,  like 
the  two  preceding  ones,  is  prepared  for  the  teacher  of  English 
in  the  schools  and  for  teachers  in  training  in  normal  schools, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  in  colleges 
and  universities.  With  the  two  preceding  books,  it  provides 
the  teacher  responsible  for  speech  improvement  with  com- 
plete material  for  the  effective  performance  of  this  important 
task. 

The  recent  widespread  interest  in  speech  improvement 
and  the  insistence  of  the  public  that  attention  be  given  to 
speech  in  the  schools  are  natural  consequences  of  several 
factors  developing  in  American  life.  One  of  these  is  the 
corruption  of  English,  a  result  of  the  large  influx  of  European 
immigrants  with  languages  as  different  from  English  in  inflec- 
tion and  pronunciation  as  in  vocabulary.  Until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  immigrants  to  America 
came  almost  wholly  from  countries  where  English  was  the 
mother  tongue  or  where  a  language  fundamentally  similar  to 
English  was  spoken.  Furthermore,  at  that  time  the  influx 
of  immigrants  was  comparatively  small  and  was  absorbed 
by  the  dominant  population,  and  American  speech  was 
gradually  acquired  by  the  newcomers.  We  were  therefore 
not  speech-conscious. 

In  the  eighties,  however,  the  picture  was  completely 
changed.     Immigrants  began  to  flock  to  America  in  large 
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numbers  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  acquired 
slowly,  if  at  all,  the  habits  of  American  life  and  speech.  The 
problem  of  social  and  economic  adjustment  became  im- 
possible of  solution  without  first  attacking  the  problem  of 
speech.  For  a  generation  this  problem  has  been  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  American  education.  We,  as  a  people, 
have  become  distinctly  speech-conscious. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  another  major  factor  has  devel- 
oped —  the  radio.  The  constant  hearing  of  relatively  cor- 
rect English  by  millions  of  Americans  has  not  only  accentu- 
ated speech  consciousness  but  has  also  aroused  nation-wide 
interest  in  speech  improvement,  and  boards  of  education 
throughout  the  land  are  insisting  that  the  schools  do  some- 
thing about  our  speech. 

This  book  is  a  further  response  to  the  insistent  demand  of 

teachers   for   aid  in   the   solution   of   our   difficult   speech 

problems. 

E.  George  Payne 


Preface 

THE  efficiency  and  happiness  of  every  teacher  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  conditioned  by  his  own  speech 
habits  and  speech  consciousness.  Quite  as  truly  does  his 
success  depend  upon  his  recognition  of  the  speech  practices 
of  his  pupils.  In  connection  with  oral  reading,  dramatics, 
exposition,  public  speaking,  interpretation  of  literature,  and 
allied  speech  arts,  the  voice  of  the  teacher  may  be  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  his  success  and  confidence.  It  is  important 
not  only  that  he  know  how  to  conserve  his  own  voice  to  avoid 
needless  fatigue,  but  also  that  he  stimulate  students  so  that 
they  will  emulate,  as  well  as  admire,  good  speech  and  pleasing 
voices. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the 
classroom  teacher  with  regard  to  speech;  describes  the 
mechanism  of  speech;  stresses  the  value  of  a  scientific  ap- 
proach to  language;  analyzes  the  sounds  of  English;  dis- 
cusses the  problems  of  oral  interpretation  and  dramatics 
which  most  frequently  confront  the  teacher ;  describes  newer 
methods  of  group  discussion,  such  as  the  socialized  recita- 
tion, the  panel,  and  the  forum;  discusses  speech  pathology, 
including  functional,  organic,  and  emotional  speech  disorders, 
with  suggestions  for  corrective  procedures ;  presents  practical 
problems  in  speech  for  all  teachers;  and  contains  extensive 
exercise  material,  bibliographies,  and  a  wide  variety  of  selec- 
tions for  oral  interpretation  at  all  levels. 

It  is  believed  that  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  those  included 
should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher.  He 
should  obviously,  however,  not  limit  his  attention  and  effort 
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to  his  own  personal  improvement  in  speech.     He  should  be 

able  to  recognize  the  more  obvious  speech  defects  in  his 

pupils  and  companions.     While  he  need  not  be  an  expert 

speech  correctionist,  he  should  know  when  the  services  of  one 

are  needed.     He  should  know,  also,  the  importance  of  a 

sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  speech  defective,  whose 

problems  are  manifold  in  a  world  that  places  a  premium  on 

conformity. 

It  is  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  serving  as  an  elementary 

text  in  basic  speech  courses  in  normal  schools  and  teachers' 

colleges,  this  volume  will  be  of  practical  value  as  a  reference 

book  for  teachers  in  service. 

D.  I.  M. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


CHAPTER  I 

Analysis  of  the  Teacher's  Speech  Problems 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
shift  in  our  emphasis  on  the  spoken  word.  From  all 
sides  we  hear  criticism  of  the  blatant  deficiencies  in  Ameri- 
can speech  and  of  the  unpleasant  quality  in  American 
voices.  Before  we  begin  to  study  the  use  of  the  voice  in 
teaching  or  to  analyze  the  sounds  of  English,  let  us  first 
consider  the  problem  of  the  teacher  in  this  period  of  chang- 
ing emphasis. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  for  us  to  begin  with  is 
I  the   consideration   of   the   teacher's   task   as   a  whole.     If 
jteaching  were  merely  the  imparting  of  facts  or  definite 
/  information,   much   of   our   work  might   be   accomplished 
/    through  reading,  or  listening  to  the  radio,  or  through  corre- 
spondence courses.     Teaching,  however,  should  far  trans- 
cend this  fact-getting  stage  and  should  be  a  driving  force 
in  stimulating  enthusiasms  which  will  last  long  after  students 
leave  schools  and  universities.     Now  in  order  to  bring  about 
this  direction  and  stimulation  of  students'  thoughts  and 
emotions  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  graduate  school, 
the  teacher  must  make  an  amazing  number  of  satisfactory 
contacts;  otherwise,  he  will  not  achieve  this  goal  of  stimu- 
lating interests  and  fostering  enthusiasms.     Every  teacher 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  voice  and  speech  in  making 
these  contacts.     He  must  be  aware  that  his  teaching  is 
essentially  by  word  of  mouth.     To  the  extent  that  his  oral 
interpretation  of  the  material  of  instruction  is  intelligible, 
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sympathetic,  and  enthusiastic  will  he  be  able  to  direct  stu- 
dents so  that  they  will  find  his  enthusiasm  contagious,  his 
presentation  stimulating,  and  his  attitude  friendly.  Besides 
interesting  students  in  his  subject  matter,  the  teacher,  if  he 
would  be  effective,  must  be  able  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that 
the  timid  and  shy  and  suspicious  will  be  able  to  respond  and 
thus  to  gain  confidence  and  personal  momentum.  They 
must  know  that  they  will  never  be  ridiculed  or  laughed  at 
or  made  to  feel  inadequate.  Through  confidence  they  will 
gain  mastery. 

Imitation. — While  we  may  remember  how  we  have  added 
new  words  to  our  vocabularies,  corrected  pronunciation  of 
words,  or  mastered  the  intricacies  of  learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, we  are  very  hazy  on  the  subject  of  how  we  learned  to 
talk.  The  desire  to  make  a  noise  seems  to  be  innate  in  man, 
but  few  adults  can  remember  their  first  utilization  of  this 
noise  in  a  series  of  sounds  intelligible  to  others. 

Imitation  of  the  speech  about  us  is  the  ordinary  method 
of  learning  a  language.  By  the  time  a  child  goes  to  school 
he  has  learned  a  number  of  speech  habits,  many  of  which 
may  be  incorrect.  His  speech  patterns  are  still,  however, 
in  a  somewhat  formative  stage,  and  he  tends  to  imitate, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  speech  of  his  teachers.  In 
connection  with  this  problem,  Otis  Skinner  wrote: 

The  only  possibility  of  reform  lies  in  the  very  beginning  of 
culture — the  public  school.  If  Boards  of  Education  would  not 
only  demand  from  teachers  an  ability  to  instruct  but  the  harmo- 
nious voicing  of  that  instruction,  we  could  get  somewhere.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  these  teachers  should  teach  diction,  but  merely 
that  they  become  examples  of  good  speech.  The  infant  ear  is  a 
recording  instrument;  what  it  hears  becomes  its  owner's  methods 
of  expression.1 

1  Skinner,  Otis,  "America's  Vocal  Jungle."  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
January  10,  1932.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
author. 
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Teachers  must  realize  not  only  the  potency  of  imitation 
but  also  the  difficulty  of  changing  speech  habits  that  have 
been  established.  They  should,  through  their  own  example, 
motivate  students  to  a  love  of  beauty  of  voice  and  speech. 
This  consideration  brings  us  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  teaching. 

Environmental  aspects  of  teaching. — One  of  our  first  duties 
as  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  is  to  think  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  teacher  from  an  environmental  point  of 
view.  In  the  elementary  school,  for  example,  a  child  may 
be  in  the  presence  of  one  teacher  for  as  long  a  period  as  five 
hours  a  day.  He  is  influenced  by  far  more  than  the  material 
being  taught;  he  is  affected  by  the  mannerisms,  the  attitudes, 
the  voice,  the  disposition,  and,  in  short,  by  the  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

The  elementary-school  child  may  be  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  affected  by  the  voice  or  speech  of  the 
teacher;  such  unawareness,  however,  will  not  prevent  his 
including  many  of  the  speech  habits  of  a  teacher  in  his  own 
speech.  Unfortunately,  the  teacher  is  too  often  unaware 
that  his  own  speech  faults  are  being  perpetuated  by  a  large 
number  of  his  students.  The  writer  had  the  following  ex- 
perience in  visiting  a  third-grade  class  in  a  metropolitan 
school.  The  teacher  had  a  lisp  which  was  being  imitated 
unconsciously  by  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-four  children 
who  read.  After  the  class  was  dismissed,  the  writer  had  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  teacher  about  the  number  of  speech 
defectives  in  the  group.  "Oh,  there  are  no  speech  defectives 
in  this  group, "  said  the  teacher  somewhat  indignantly. 
"This  is  a  very  bright  class. "  Not  only  was  the  teacher 
totally  unaware  of  her  own  speech  disability,  but  also  she 
failed  to  hear  it  throughout  the  class.  In  addition,  her 
concept  of  speech  defects  was  incorrect;  she  assumed  that 
speech  defects  could  not  be  present  in  a  bright  class.     While 
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there  were  a  few  other  speech  defects  present  in  the  group, 
the  lisp  was  the  most  disturbing  one.  The  teacher  of  this 
particular  group  was  obviously  conscientious,  had  been  well 
trained  in  the  presentation  of  subject  matter,  and  had  a 
generally  pleasing  personality;  she  was  entirely  unconscious, 
however,  of  the  importance  of  speech  as  an  environmental 
factor. 

Although  the  speech  habits  of  the  high-school  student  may 
not  be  in  so  formative  a  state  as  those  of  the  elementary- 
school  child,  the  high-school  student  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  teachers.  If,  for  example,  he  has  an  English 
teacher  whose  voice  is  shrill  and  unpleasant,  a  mathematics 
teacher  who  drones,  and  a  history  teacher  who  has  marked 
nasality  in  his  voice,  he  is  exposed  to  many  needless  handi- 
caps. He  is  entitled  to  the  kind  of  speech  environment  in 
which  stimulating  subject  matter  will  never  be  made  bore- 
some,  and  in  which  intrinsically  difficult  or  "dry"  subject 
matter  will  be  made  stimulating. 

Communication  aspects. — To  communicate  ideas  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  ideas  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
communicate,  the  teacher  must  not  only  have  his  subject 
matter  adequately  organized,  but  he  should  also  present  his 
material  in  a  pleasing  voice,  with  careful  articulation  and  the 
accepted  intonation  of  English.  He  should  be  able  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  conversation,  leading  those  who  are 
reticent  or  not  accustomed  to  entering  into  group  discussion. 

In  the  past  we  have  pinned  our  faith  enthusiastically 
to  written  credentials,  assuming  that  if  a  teacher  had  made 
a  satisfactory  grade  in  a  written  examination,  he  was  quali- 
fied, on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  to 
teach  whatever  subject  he  selected.  We  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  fallacies  of  this  procedure.  A 
factual  knowledge  of  literature,  for  example,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  one  will  be  able  to  make  students  love 
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literature.  A  wide  historical  background  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  does  not  mean  that  a  history  class  will  be  imbued 
with  zeal  for  historical  research.  In  either  of  these  cases  the 
teacher  must  realize  that  appreciation  is  caught  rather  than 
taught,  and  that  it  is  his  own  love  of  his  material,  plus  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  manner  of  presenting  it,  that  is  going  to 
be  of  real  value  in  establishing  lasting  interests  that  will 
transcend  school  and  college  halls. 

Artistic  aspects. — In  the  theatre,  on  the  platform,  from 
the  pulpit,  we  have  demanded  some  degree  of  excellence  in 
speech.  If  we  are  to  consider  teaching  in  terms  of  the  very 
fine  art  that  it  is,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  artistic  presen- 
tation of  subject  matter.  If,  for  example,  teachers  tell 
stories,  or  read  lyric  poems,  exciting  narratives,  or  thrilling 
orations,  without  being  aware  of  how  the  author  in  each 
case  has  selected  his  words  and  sounds,  of  how  he  has  pre- 
sented and  combined  colors  in  his  word  choice,  they  cannot 
hope  to  make  classes  conscious  of  subtle  distinctions  in 
sound  and  diction;  if  their  voices  are  monotonous,  or  rasp- 
ing, or  ineffectual,  teachers  are  unfair  not  only  to  the  author 
in  question,  but  also  to  the  children  who  are  bored  or  unap- 
preciative  because  they  have  been  subjected  to  careless  and 
inartistic  interpretation.  Indistinctness,  harshness,  or  me- 
tallic vocal  qualities  may  prevent  a  teacher  who  knows  his 
subject  matter  from  communicating  to  his  students  his  own 
appreciation. 

The  artist-teacher  is  conscious  of  the  value  of  harmony 
in  the  spoken  word;  he  studies  his  group  individually  so 
that  he  may  be  aware  of  those  who  are  repressed  and  need 
encouragement  and  of  those  who  are  aggressive  and  must  be 
tactfully  directed. 

The  teacher,  in  striving  for  complete  artistry  in  teaching, 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  color,  harmony,  and  beauty 
in  speech  are  even  more  important  than  those  same  factors 
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in  dress.  Far  too  frequently  the  auditory  concept  fails  to 
agree  with  the  visual. 

Personal  speech  problems. — No  matter  what  he  is  hired 
to  teach,  practically  every  teacher  is,  in  effect,  a  speech 
teacher.  Not  only  must  he  think  in  terms  of  adequate 
speech  because  he  serves  as  an  example  for  others,  but  also 
he  must  be  aware  when  students  speak  inaudibly,  or  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  or  when  they  have  actual  defects  of  speech. 

With  regard  to  speech,  the  task  of  the  classroom  teacher, 
then,  is  a  rather  difficult  one.  He  must  first  overcome  what- 
ever speech  faults  he  himself  has,  and  he  must  exert  every 
effort  to  aid  those  in  his  classes  who  are  in  need  of  speech 
consciousness  and  training.  He  must  realize  that  few  people 
speak  well  naturally,  and  that  the  discipline  of  changing 
one's  speech  habits  is  a  rigorous  one.  He  must  also  be  con- 
vinced that  diligence  in  improving  his  own  speech  faults  will 
repay  him  in  divers  ways.  His  effectiveness  will  be  in- 
creased; he  will  attain  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  and 
ease  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  using  his  voice  ade- 
quately and  economically;  he  will  find  more  enjoyment  in 
the  voicing  of  English  prose  and  poetry;  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  he  will  obtain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  task  he  is  imposing  on  students  when  he  asks  them  to 
change  their  speech  habits. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher. — The  teacher  must 
in  many  communities  assume  major  responsibility  for  the 
speech  habits  and  attitudes  of  his  students.  Opposing  him 
may  be  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  gang,  and — the 
most  powerful  opponent — the  child's  desire  for  the  approval 
of  his  own  social  group. 

To  meet  this  responsibility  the  teacher  must  himself  have 
a  firm  conviction  that  speech  is  a  true  indicator  of  culture 
and  background;  he  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  rigors 
of  changing  his  own  speech  habits  so  that  he  may  exemplify 
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those  qualities  which  he  is  eager  to  have  students  emulate; 
and  he  must  so  teach  that  students  will  be  inspired  with  a 
love  of  the  beauty  of  English  sounds,  harmoniously  voiced. 

Problems 

1.  List  any  aspects  of  speech  that  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
Chapter  I  which  you  think  are  important  for  the  teacher.  Discuss 
each. 

2.  Analyze  your  own  voice  and  speech.  The  Voice  and  Speech 
Check  List  on  pages  10  and  11  may  help  you.  Note  how  difficult 
it  is  to  hear  your  own  voice. 

3.  Discuss  the  speech  needs  in  the  particular  subject  you  are 
preparing  to  teach  or  that  you  are  now  teaching. 

4.  Discuss  the  place  of  good  speech  in  professions  other  than 
teaching. 

5.  Observe  several  elementary  or  high-school  classes,  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  noting  whether  the  speech  of  the  teacher 
is  good  or  poor.  Do  you  find  any  trace  of  the  teachers'  speech 
habits  in  the  speech  of  the  classes? 

6.  Observe  several  classes,  noting  carefully  the  effect  of  the 
teacher's  voice  on  the  class  in  each  case.  Note  inattention,  rest- 
lessness, and  disciplinary  problems.  Can  you  gauge  the  extent  to 
which  these  problems  arise  from  the  teacher's  poor  use  of  his  voice? 

7.  Make  a  study  of  three  or  four  news  commentators  on  the 
radio,  analyzing  the  voice  and  the  speech  pattern  of  each.  What 
effect  has  each  on  you  as  an  auditor? 

8.  List  some  of  your  favorite  radio  artists.  Why  do  you  like 
them?  Use  the  Voice  and  Speech  Check  List  to  help  you  formulate 
your  observations. 

9.  Listen  to  a  lecture  in  a  large  hall.  Observe  whether  the 
speaker  adjusts  his  voice  rapidly  or  slowly  to  the  size  of  the  room. 
Check  your  observations  on  the  Voice  and  Speech  Check  List. 

10.  Using  the  Voice  and  Speech  Check  List,  analyze  the  voice 
and  speech  of  some  of  your  favorite  moving  picture  actors. 

11.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  list  the  methods  you  use  to  motivate 
good  speech  in  your  classes.  Discuss  each  device  and  its  effective- 
ness. 
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A.  Attitude  to  audience: 

Friendly                  

Antagonistic           

Confident                 

Suoerior                      

Inferior                      

Formal                    

Informal                           

B.  Voice: 
i.  Quality: 

Pleasant 

Harsh 

Nasal 

Denasalized 

Hoarse 

2.  Volume: 

Sufficient 

Loud 

Insufficient 

Uneven 

3.  Pitch: 

Medium 

High 
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B.  Voice  (Cont'd):                                    <§* 

3.  Pitch  (Cont'd): 

Low      

Varied 

Monotonous  . 

C.  Speech: 

i.  Tempo: 

Appropriate  for  subject  matter. 

Rapid 

Slow 

Varied 

Monotonous 

2.  Articulation: 

Clear 

Precise 

Slovenly 

Muffled 

3.  Pronunciation: 

Accurate 

Inaccurate 

Words  Mispronounced: 


D.  Remarks  on  general  effectiveness  or  lack  of  effectiveness: 
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Part  II 
MECHANICAL  ASPECTS  OF   SPEECH 


CHAPTER  II 

Mechanism  of  Voice  and  Speech 

IN  order  to  learn  to  play  a  violin,  a  piano,  or  any  other 
musical  instrument,  it  is  not  entirely  necessary  that 
one  know  very  much  about  its  structure.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  and  to  avoid  misuse,  however,  it  is  well  to  know 
something  about  its  mechanism.  Similarly,  while  many 
persons  succeed  in  speaking  audibly  and  well  without  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  vocal  instrument,  the 
larynx,  or  its  functions,  there  are  a  great  many  who  through 
careless  use  of  the  voice  do  inestimable  harm  to  the  vocal 
apparatus,  unaware  of  its  sensitive  structure. 

The  teacher,  since  he  uses  his  voice  constantly,  is  faced 
with  a  very  important  problem.  He  must  learn  to  use  his 
own  voice  economically  and  adequately,  and  he  must  know 
enough  about  voice  production  so  that  he  can  help  those 
students  who  use  their  voices  badly  or  without  sufficient 
control. 

Respiration. — For  all  physical  activity  we  need  energy. 
In  voice  production,  which  is  an  example  of  strongly 
energized  activity,  the  force  must  come  from  the  proper 
control  of  outgoing  breath.  For  normal  life  processes,  we 
automatically  inhale  and  exhale  enough  oxygen  to  maintain 
life.  For  speaking  or  singing,  as  for  swimming  or  running, 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  respiration. 

Respiration  consists  of  two  processes:  (1)  inspiration,  or 
introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs;  and  (2)  expiration,  or 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.     In  inspiration,  air  passes 
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through  the  nose  or  mouth  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  lungs.  The  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract  that  have 
more  or  less  important  functions  in  voice  production  and 
in  the  basic  qualities  of  the  voice  are  described  below. 

The  nose. — The  nose,  which  is  the  special  organ  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  is  important  also  as  a  passageway  for  air 
going  to  and  from  the  lungs.     It  is  composed  of  a  triangular 


Frontal  Sinus 


Superior 
Turbinate 

Middle 
Turbinate 

Inferior 
Turbinate 

Hard  Palate 


Sphenoidal 
Sinus 


Ml 

f^-Soft  Palate 


Figure  1. — Section  through  head,  showing  nasal  cavity,  tongue,  hard  and 
soft  palate,  and  sphenoidal  and  frontal  sinuses. 

framework  of  bone  and  cartilage,  covered  by  skin  and  lined 
by  mucous  membrane.  It  has,  on  its  under  surface,  two 
oval-shaped  openings  known  as  the  nostrils,  which  are  the 
external  openings  of  the  nasal  cavities.     (See  Figure  1.) 

These  nasal  cavities  are  two  wedge-shaped  cavities,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  partition,  or  septum.  The  bone 
structure  in  the  formation  of  the  nasal  cavities  consists  of 
several  bones.1  (The  importance  of  anatomical  abnormali- 
ties of  the  nasal  cavities  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XVI.) 

1  For  accurate  details,  see  a  general  anatomy. 
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The  nasal  accessory  sinuses. — There  are  four  pairs  of 
nasal  accessory  sinuses. 
These  are:  the  frontal, 
ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and 
maxillary  {antrum) .  The 
frontal,  ethmoidal,  and 
maxillary  sinuses  open  into 
the  nasal  cavity;  the 
sphenoidal  sinus  opens  into 
the  naso-pharynx.  (See 
Figure  2.) 

The  mouth.— The  mouth, 
which    is    a    nearly    oval- 
shaped  cavity,  is  very  im-         Figure  2.— Showing  the  frontal  sinus, 
portant   as    a   resonator   in     the  ethmoidal  sinus,  and  the  maxillary 

speech.     The  roof   of   the 

mouth  is  formed  by  the  hard  and  soft  palate;  the  floor  of 

the  mouth  is  formed  largely 
by  the  tongue.  The  part  of 
the  mouth  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  lips  and  cheeks 
and  internally  by  the  gums 
and  teeth  is  called  the  vesti- 
bule. The  cavity  behind  this 
is  the  mouth  cavity  proper. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the 
mouth  are  determined 
largely  by  the  lips,  the  mus- 
cular activity  of  which  is 
capable  of  changing  the  size 
of  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  cavity  itself.   The 


Tonsil 


Tongue 


Uvula 
Pharynx 


Figure  3. — Mouth,  showing  tongue, 
tonsils,  pharynx,  and  uvula. 


lips,  therefore,  are  of  great  importance  in  affecting  reso- 
nance.    (See  Figure  3.) 
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The  palate. — The  palate  is  composed  of  a  hard  anterior 
and  a  soft  posterior  portion.  The  hard  palate  is  formed  by 
the  palatine  processes  of  the  upper  jaw  (maxilla)  and  the 
horizontal  process  of  the  palatine  bone.  It  is  covered  with 
a  tightly  adherent  mucous  membrane,  containing  muscle 
fibers,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  lymphatic  tissue,  and  mucous 
glands.  This  mucous  membrane  continues  over  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  bony  palate,  thus  forming  the  soft 
palate,  from  which  a  small  conical  portion,  called  the  uvula, 
hangs.     (See  Figure  3.) 

The  tonsils. — The  word  tonsils  commonly  refers  to  what 
are  known  technically  as  the  palatine  tonsils,  two  masses  of 
lymphoid  tissue  situated,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx, 
in  the  triangular  space  between  anterior  and  posterior  mu- 
cous membrane  folds  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars. 
(See  Figure  3.)  When  the  tonsils  are  diseased,  they  are 
likely  to  narrow  the  throat  cavity  and  thus  affect  voice 
quality.  Situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  masses  of 
lymphoid  tissue  called  the  lingual  tonsils. 

The  epiglottis. — The  epiglottis  is  a  cartilaginous  rose- 
petal-like  plate  located  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  assuming 
an  almost  perpendicular  position  as  it  forms  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx.  The  changes  of  the  position  of  the  tongue 
and  of  the  larynx,  and  the  contraction  of  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  modify  the  position  of  the  epiglottis  considerably. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  chief  function  of  the  epi- 
glottis is  to  protect  the  larynx  from  foreign  bodies,  but  the 
more  modern  aspect  holds  that  the  epiglottis  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  directing  food  towards  the  esophagus. 

The  tongue. — While  the  tongue  is  the  special  organ  of 
taste,  it  is  also  of  great  importance  in  swallowing,  breathing, 
in  controlling  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  articulation 
of  sounds,  especially  consonants.  The  tongue  is  com- 
posed of  a  complicated  system  of  muscle  fibers  which  are  so 
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constructed  as  to  permit  very  delicate  adjustments.     (See 
Figure  3.) 

The  hyoid  bone. — The  hyoid  bone,  which  is  shaped  like 
a  horseshoe,  consists  of  a  central  part,  called  the  body,  and 
two  projections,  one 
on  each  side,  called  Hy°id  Bone 
the  greater  and 
lesser  cornua.  This 
bone  supports  the 
tongue  and  serves  as 
an  attachment  for 
some  of  its  muscles. 
(See  Figure  4.) 

The  pharynx. — 
The  pharynx,  com- 
monly called  the 
throat  cavity,  is  a 
musculo-membran- 
ous  tube,  funnel-like 
in  shape,  with  its  narrow  portion  merging  with  the  esophagus. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  nasal,  oral,  and  laryngeal.  The 
upper  portion,  or  naso-pharynx,  lies  behind  the  posterior  nares 
and  above  the  soft  palate.  The  middle,  or  oral,  portion  ex- 
tends from  the  soft  palate  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
laryngeal  portion  extendsf  rom  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  esophagus. 

The  pharynx  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  which  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal  cavities,  the  mouth,  and 
the  larynx.  In  the  arch  of  the  naso-pharynx,  extending 
downwards  on  the  retro-pharyngeal  wall,  is  a  mass  of  lym- 
phoid tissue,  known  as  adenoids.  If  the  adenoids  become 
infected  or  enlarged,  they  may  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  nose.  Naturally,  voice  quality  will  be 
affected  by  this  blocking.  As  in  the  case  of  diseased  tonsils, 
surgical  removal  is  the  safest  procedure. 


Figure  4. — Three-quarter  front  view  of  the  larynx. 
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The  larynx. — The  larynx  is  a  valve-like  mechanism  con- 
sisting of  a  framework  of  cartilages  connected  by  ligaments. 

The  four  cartilages  which 
form  the  essential  frame- 
work of  the  larynx  are  the 
thyroid,  cricoid,  and  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  is  the  largest,  con- 
sists of  two  parts  joined 
together  in  front,  forming 
the  prominence  sometimes 
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Figure  5. — Side  view  of  the  larynx. 


Tongue 


called  the  Adam's  apple.     (See  Figure  5.) 

The  cricoid  cartilage,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  mean- 
ing ring,  lies  directly 
over  the  uppermost 
ring  of  the  trachea; 
it  is  shaped  like  a 
signet  ring,  the  small 
narrow  part  being 
directed  forwards 
and  the  broad  signet 
plate  backwards. 

The  two  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  pyra- 
midal in  shape  and 
have  two  processes: 
(1)  a  vocal  process; 
and  (2)  a  muscular 
process.  It  is  to 
them  that  the  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  vocal  cords  are  attached.  It  is  the  action 
of  the  arytenoids  that  proximates  and  separates  the  vocal 
cords,  making  phonation  possible.     (See  Figure  6.) 
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Figure  6. — The  relative  position  of  the  larynx 
to  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  showing  the  epiglot- 
tis and  vocal  folds  on  phonation. 
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Besides  this  rather  complicated  cartilaginous  structure, 
there  is  an  elaborate  muscular  system  by  which  the  vocal 
cords  can  be  tightened  or  relaxed,  and  by  which  they  can 
be  approximated  or  separated. 

The  vocal  cords. — The  vocal  cords,  more  properly  called 
vocal  bands,  consist  of  two  horizontal  ridges  formed  by 
elastic  tissue  in  folds  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
larynx.  Each  band  is  attached  in  front  to  the  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  at  the  back  of  the  arytenoid.  The 
cleft  between  the  bands  is  known  as  the  glottis  or  rima 
glottidis.  Above  and  parallel  to  the  vocal  cords  are  two 
ridges  of  mucous  membrane  called  the  false  vocal  cords. 
The  false  vocal  cords  have  no  part  in  voice  production. 
(See  Figure  6.) 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  vocal  cords  are  situated  in 
the  larynx,  many  persons  are  misled  into  believing  that 
voice  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  vocal  cords  only. 
This  belief  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  it  is  also  likely  to  be 
dangerous,  since  it  focuses  too  much  attention  on  the  throat, 
sometimes  to  the  disregard  of  other  muscles  used  in  the 
complex  act  of  voice  production.  While  the  larynx  may  be 
called  a  primary  source  of  tone  because  it  contains  the  vocal 
cords,  there  must  be  a  source  of  motive  power  as  well  as 
a  method  of  producing  resonance  or  amplification  of  the 
vibrations  set  in  action  in  the  vocal  cords. 

The  trachea. — The  trachea,  commonly  called  the  wind- 
pipe, is  a  membranous  and  cartilaginous  cylindrical  tube. 
It  lies  in  front  of  the  esophagus  and  descends  from  the 
larynx  to  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into 
two  tubes  known  as  the  two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung. 
(See  Figure  7.) 

The  walls  of  the  trachea  are  strengthened  by  rings  of 
cartilage  which  are  embedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  Like 
the  larynx,  the  trachea  is  lined  by  ciliated  mucous  mem- 
brane which  extends  into  the  bronchial  tubes.     The  action 
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of  the  ciliae  keeps  the  internal  surface  of  the  air  passages 
free  from  impurities. 


Epiglottis 


W    ■jjf     Thyroid  Cartilage 


Cricoid  Cartilage 


Figure  7. — The  trachea. 

The  bronchi. — The  two  main  bronchi,  which  are  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  of  the  trachea,  differ  slightly,  the  right 
bronchus  being  shorter,  wider,  and  more  vertical  than  the 
left,  which  is  longer  and  narrower.     After  entering  the  right 
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Superior  lobe 


and  left  lung,  respectively,  they  break  up  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  branches.  The  general  structure  of  the 
bronchi  resembles  that  of  the  trachea,  but,  as  the  bronchial 
tubes  divide  and  subdivide,  their  walls  become  thinner,  the 
cartilaginous  tissue  disappears,  and  finally  the  tubes  are 
composed  of  only  a  thin  layer  of  epithelium,  muscular  cells, 
and  elastic  fibers.     (See  Figure  7.) 

The  thorax. — The  thorax  may  be  defined  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  It  is  formed  by  the  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages  in  front, 
the  thoracic  vertebrae  be- 
hind, and  ribs  on  each  side, 
extending  from  the  sternum 
to  the  vertebrae.  The 
thorax  contains  and  protects 
the  principal  organs  of  res- 
piration as  well  as  of  circu- 
lation. 

The  lungs. — The  lungs  are 
the  intermediaries  between 
the  oxygen  outside  of  the 
body  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  circulating  blood. 
Their  substance  is  porous 
and  spongy,  and  they  con- 
sist of  the  alveoli,  or  ter- 
minals of  bronchial  tubes, 

blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
connective  tissue.     (See  Figure  8.) 

The  diaphragm. — The  diaphragm,  which  is  the  principal 
muscle  of  inspiration,  is  a  dome-shaped,  musculo-fibrous  par- 
tition which  forms  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the 
roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  extends  over  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  like  an  open  umbrella  with  its  convexity  towards 
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Figure  8 — Right  lung,  on  inspiration. 
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the  chest.     On  inspiration,  the  central  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm moves  downward;  on  expiration,  it  moves  up. 

The  following  Summary  shows  the  relationships  of  the 
various  organs  that  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  process 
of  respiration. 

Summary 

All  living  organisms  require  continual  supply  of 
oxygen. 

Chemical  changes  in  tissue  cells  dependent  upon  it. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  one  end-product  of  chemical 
changes  in  cells,  hence  need  for  elimination  of  ex- 
cess. 

Exchange  of  these  gases  in  lungs  and  cells  constitutes 
respiration. 


Respiration 


Essentials 

of  Human 

Respiratory 

System 


1 .  Air  containing  a  high  percentage  of  oxygen  on  one 

side. 
\  2.  Moist  and  permeable  membrane. 
3.  Moving  stream  of  blood  with  a  high  percentage  of 

carbon  dioxide  on  other  side. 


Respiratory 

System 


Air  passes  through  nose  or  mouth  to : 

1.  Larynx;  3.  Bronchi; 

2.  Trachea;  4.  Lungs. 


Phonation 


Phonation — production  of  vocal  sounds. 

Respiratory  organs. 

Vocal  cords  (or  bands). 

Larynx,    pharynx,    mouth,    nose, 

and  tongue. 
Speech  centers  and  parts  of  brain 

which  control  movements  of  the 

tongue  and  jaw,  also  association 

centers. 


Organs  of 
Phonation 


This  chart  is  adapted  from  D.  C.  Kimber,  C.  E.  Gray,  and  C.E.  Stackpole, 
Textbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Ninth  Ed.),  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1934.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Nose 


Function 


External 
Nose 


Internal 
Cavities  or 
Nasal  Fossae 


Arteries 


Advantages 
of  Nasal 
Breathing 

Communicating 
Sinuses 


Nerves 


Special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
Passageway  for  entrance  of  air  to 

the  respiratory  organs. 
Helps  in  phonation. 

Framework  of  bone   (nasal)   and 

cartilage. 
Covered    with    skin,    lined    with 

mucous  membrane. 
Nostrils  are  oval-shaped  openings 

on  under  surface  separated  by  a 

partition  (called  septum). 

Two  wedge-shaped  cavities. 
Extend     from     nostrils     to     the 

pharynx. 
Lined  by  mucous  membrane,  vas- 
cular and  ciliated. 

2  palatine. 
2  maxillae. 
1  ethmoid. 

1  sphenoid. 
Formed  by  I  2  nasal 

2  conchae,  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  eth- 
moid. 

I  vomer. 

II  bones. 
Warmed. 

Air  -  Moistened. 

Filtered. 

1.  Frontal. 

2.  Ethmoidal. 

3.  Maxillary,  or  antra    of   High- 

more. 

4.  Sphenoidal. 

1.  Olfactory  nerve — sense  of  smell. 

2.  Facial  nerve. 

3.  Ophthalmic  and  maxillary. 

derived  from 
the  external 
carotid. 

Ethmoidal   arteries  derived  from 
internal  carotid. 


External  maxillary 
Internal  maxillary 
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Mouth, 

or 
Buccal 
Cavity 


Roof-palate 


1.  Hard  palate  I  Maxillae  1  pro- 

[  Palatine  J     cesses 

2.  Soft     palate — uvula,     palatine 
arches,  and  tonsils. 

Floor — tongue 

Bounded  laterally  and  in  front  by  cheeks  and  lips. 

Behind  it  communicates  with  pharynx. 

Tonsils.     Orifices  of  ducts  of  sal- 
Contains  j  Tongue.        ivary  glands. 

Teeth. 


Tonsils 


Masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  occupy  triangular  space 
between  palatine  arches  on  either  side  of  throat. 
1.  Aid  in  formation  of  white  cells.1 
Function  \  2.  Act  as  filters  and  protect  body 

from  infection.2 


Tongue 


Organ  of  taste  and  speech. 


Muscles 


Intrinsic  muscles  which  effect 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue  in  pointing,  shorten- 
ing, lengthening,  and  broad- 
ening it. 

Extrinsic  muscles  which  join  the 
tongue  to  the  hyoid  bone,  the 
chin,  the  soft  palate,  and  the 
larynx. 


1  Debated. 

2  This  opinion  is  becoming  obsolete. 
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Larynx 


Trachea 


Bronchi 

and 

Bronchioles 


'  Special  organ  of  voice. 

Triangular  organ  made  up  of  nine  pieces  of  cartilage. 
Situated  between  the  tongue  and  trachea. 
Contains  vocal  folds. 
Slit  or  opening  between  cords  called  glottis,  which  is 

protected  by  leaf -shaped  lid  called  epiglottis. 
Connected  with  external  [  Mouth. 


air  by 

Nerves — derived 
from 


Arteries 


I  Nose. 

Internal     branches     of     superior 

laryngeal. 
External     branches     of     superior 

laryngeal. 

Superior  thyroid,  branch  of  exter- 
nal carotid. 

Inferior  thyroid,  branch  of  thyroid 
axis. 


Membranous  and  cartilaginous  tube,  4^  in.  long. 

Strengthened  by  C-shaped  J  Complete  in  front, 
rings  of  cartilage  \  Incomplete  behind. 

In  front  of  esophagus. 

Extends  from  larynx  to  upper  border  of  fifth  tho- 
racic vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  two  bronchi. 
'  Branches  of  vagus. 
Nerves  •  Recurrent  nerves. 

Autonomics. 

Arteries — Inferior  thyroid. 

Right  and  left — structure  similar  to  trachea. 

Right — shorter,  wider,  more  vertical  than  left. 

Divide  into  innumerable  bronchial  tubes  or  bron- 
chioles. 

As  tubes  divide  their  walls  become  thinner.  Finer 
tubes  consist  of  thin  layer  of  muscular  and  elastic 
tissue  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium. 

Each  bronchiole  terminates  in  elongated  saccule 
called  atrium  (infundibulum) . 

Each  atrium  bears  on  its  surface  small  projections 
known  as  alveoli,  or  air  cells. 
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Lungs 


Cone-shaped 
organs 


'  Location — Lateral  chambers  of  thoracic  cavity,  sepa- 
rated by  structures  contained  in  mediastinum. 

Outer  surface  convex  to  fit  in  con- 
cave cavity. 

Base  concave  to  fit  over  convex 
diaphragm. 

Apex  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
one-half  above  the  level  of  sternal 
end  of  first  rib. 

Hilum  or  depression  on  inner  sur- 
face gives  passage  to  bronchi, 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves. 

Right — Larger,  heavier,  broader,  shorter — three  lobes. 
Left — Smaller,  narrower,  longer — two  lobes. 

Porous,  spongy  organs.  Consist  of 
bronchial  tubes — atria — alveoli, 
also  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves  held  together  by  con- 
nective tissues. 

Blood  for  aeration. 
Accompanies       bron- 
chial tubes. 
Plexus    of    capillaries 

around  alveoli. 
Returned   by   pulmo- 
nary veins. 
Bronchial  arteries — supply  lung 
substance. 

May  be  regarded  as  aggregation  of  glandular  tissue. 
Interior  communicates  with  outside  air  by  bronchi, 

trachea,  glottis. 
Outside  protected  by  walls  of  chest. 


Anatomy 


Blood-vessels 


Pulmonary 
artery 
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Respiration 


Function 


Processes 


Increase  the  amount  of  oxygen. 
Decrease    the    amount    of    carbon 

dioxide. 
Help  to  maintain  temperature. 
Help  to  eliminate  waste. 

Inspiration — Process 

of    taking    air    into 

lungs. 
Expiration — Process 

of  expelling  air  from 

lungs. 

External     oxy- 1  Takes 


Breathing 


External 
Respira- 
tion 


Internal 
Respira- 
tion 


gen  supply 
External  car- 
bon dioxide 
elimination 

Internal     oxy- 
gen   supply 

Internal  carbon 
dioxide 
elimination 


place 
in  the 
lungs. 

Takes 
place 
in  the 
cells. 


Normal 
Respiratory 
Movements 


Normal  size  and  position  of  chest  is  at  end  of  normal 

respiration. 
Active  f  Any  enlargement  which  forces  more 

inspiration     \      air  into  lungs. 
Passive   expiration — Chest   returns  to   normal,   no 

effort  involved. 
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Mechanism 
of  Inspira- 
tion and 
Expiration 


Enlargement  of  cavity 


Inspiration 


Expiration 


Vertical. 

Dorso-ventral. 

Lateral. 


Elevation  of  ribs,  depen- 
dent upon  contraction 
Chest  of  muscles  of  inspira- 

cavity  ■      tion. 
enlarged    Descent  of  diaphragm  by 
contraction     of      dia- 
phragmatic muscles. 

Enlargement  of  lungs — in  propor- 
tion to  enlargement  of  cavity — 
lungs  in  contact  with  chest  walls. 

Air  rushes  in  through  trachea  and 
bronchi. 

f  Chest        f  Inspiratory  muscles  re- 
cavity    I      lax. 

made     j  Recoil  of  elastic  thorax, 
smaller  [  Recoil  of  elastic  lungs. 

I  Air  forced  out  through  trachea. 


Muscles 

of 

Inspiration 


All  the  muscles  that  contract  simultaneously  with 

diaphragm. 
The  diaphragm. 
The  levatores  costarum. 
The  external  intercostals. 
The  scaleni. 

The  sternocleidomastoid. 
The  pectoralis  minor. 
The  serratus  posticus  superior. 


paired. 
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All  the  muscles  that  contract  alternately  with 
diaphragm.  Size  of  chest  cavity  lessened.  Ac- 
complished in  two  ways: 


Forced   Ex- 
piration 


1.  Force    dia- 
phragm 
farther  up 
into  thora- 
cic cavity 


2.  Depress 
the  ribs 


Contraction  of  muscular  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  i.e.  the  external 
and  internal  oblique,  the  rectus 
and  transversalis  of  both  sides. 


Internal  intercostals. 
Triangularis  sterni. 


paired. 


Some  au-        f  Iliocostalis. 
thorities        Serratus 
add  posticus 

inferior. 
Quadratus 
lumborum. 


Sequence  of  movements  is  distinguishing  factor. 
Types  of       Costal — upper  ribs  move  first,  abdomen  second. 
Respira-      \  Abdominal — abdomen    bulges    outward    first,    fol- 
tion  lowed  by  movement  of  thorax. 

Abdominal  respirations  are  deeper. 
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CHAPTER   III 

Training  the  Voice 

WE  know  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
maximum  results  from  a  musical  instrument  that 
has  been  damaged  or  badly  used.  Likewise,  we  cannot  get 
maximum  results  from  the  human  musical  instrument  if 
the  body  is  in  poor  physical  condition.  Voice  is  the  mani- 
festation of  our  physical  and  mental  well-being.  If  we  are 
ill  or  chronically  tired  or  malnourished,  we  cannot  expect 
vibrant,  beautiful  vocal  quality. 

Before  we  consider  the  problem  of  voice  training,  there- 
fore, we  must  analyze  our  general  health  habits  carefully. 
Insufficient  rest,  faulty  diet,  sleeping  in  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  irregular  hours,  and  poor  posture  are  all  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  to  be  adjusted,  if  the  best 
possible  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  voice.  Mental  habits  must 
also  be  considered  in  voice  production.  The  person  who  is 
habitually  grouchy  or  gloomy  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
a  pleasant  or  expansive  voice.  Frequently,  poor  mental 
habits  are  due  to  bad  health  or  irregular  regime,  which  result 
in  fatigue  and  irritability.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  must 
be  especially  careful  in  the  building  up  of  his  physical  and 
mental  habits  to  observe  the  close  correlation  between  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  and  vitality  in  voice. 

In  addition  to  general  health,  there  is  another  physical 
factor  involved  in  voice  production,  namely,  the  condition 
of  the  vocal  mechanism.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  nasal 
and   oral   cavities,   for  example,   have   a   very   important 
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bearing  on  voice  quality.  Any  impairment  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  vocal  organs  may  cause  a  modification  in  voice. 
(See  Chapter  XVI.)  Teachers  should  realize  the  importance 
of  these  structural  factors  in  their  own  voices,  and  they  should 
also  recognize  the  effect  of  pronounced  deviations  in  their 
students.  Grandgent  has  written  somewhat  facetiously,  but 
truly,  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  human  vocal  apparatus: 

When  one  has  examined  the  talking  apparatus  of  a  good  many 
human  specimens,  one  is  really  dismayed  at  the  lack  of  standardi- 
zation. That  is  one  of  the  differences  between  the  Creator  and 
Henry  Ford.  No  two  mouths  are  of  the  same  width,  no  two  pairs 
of  lips  of  the  same  thickness  or  curvature,  no  two  dental  outfits 
identical,  no  two  insides  of  equal  depth,  no  two  tongues  of  like 
size,  shape,  or  mobility.  Even  such  a  feature  as  the  hard  palate, 
which  seems  to  offer  small  field  for  fancy,  is  most  constant  in  its 
inconstancy.  One  mouth  has  it  narrow,  like  an  arcade,  another 
has  it  wide,  like  the  train  shed  of  a  central  railway  station;  in  one 
it  bulges  full  and  round,  like  the  dome  of  the  Boston  State  House, 
in  another  it  arches  low  and  flat,  like  the  top  of  the  Columbia 
University  Library.  I  have  never  seen  one,  however,  whose 
height  suggested  the  elevated  sound-capacity  of  the  dome  of  our 
National  Capitol. 

In  view  of  these  variations,  one  marvels  how  organs  so  dissimilar 
can  produce  noises  which  to  the  ear  are  indistinguishable.1 

Environment  plays  a  very  important  part  in  voice  qual- 
ity. Those  who  come  from  certain  parts  of  the  country 
may  have  a  drawl,  a  pronounced  nasality,  or  a  twang. 
One's  home  and  early  school  environment  will  also  affect 
one's  voice.  Habits  of  tone  production  are  inculcated 
through  the  subtle  means  of  imitation  in  much  the  same 
way  that  mispronunciations  are  perpetuated. 

Importance  of  relaxation  in  voice  production. — In  all 
art  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of  relaxation. 
The  artist  cannot  paint  with  a  tense  hand  and  stiff  arm; 

1  Grandgent,  Charles,  Getting  a  Laugh,  pp.  107-108.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1925.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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the  pianist  cannot  perform  creditably  with  the  muscles  of 
his  hands  taut;  neither  can  the  singer  or  speaker  suffering 
from  undue  tension  have  a  relaxed  throat.  Tension  is 
manifested  usually  by  nervousness,  strain,  irritability,  and 
general  lack  of  confidence.  These  traits  may  be  evidenced 
vocally  by  a  high,  strident  pitch,  general  inaudibility, 
jerky  rhythm,  or  too  great  rapidity.  By  relaxation  is  meant 
not  total  collapse,  but  rather  a  degree  of  tension  which 
affords  coordinated  functioning  of  the  whole  organism. 
Such  integration  is  evidenced  by  general  vitality,  buoyancy, 
and  confidence. 

Tension  should  be  analyzed  just  as  carefully  as  general 
health  habits.  The  cause  of  strain  should  be  ascertained. 
Although  this  element  will  differ  with  practically  every 
individual,  there  is  evidence  that  in  all  paths  of  life  today 
tension  is  increasing.  Economic  conditions,  factors  in  social 
life,  competition,  and  demands  of  professions  have  changed 
vitally  within  the  past  fifty  years.  From  all  sides  we  learn 
of  the  pace  of  modern  life.  Teaching  as  a  profession  has 
not  escaped.  Insofar  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  changing 
social  conditions  have  meant  a  change  in  philosophy  of 
education  as  well  as  the  inclusion  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, added  clerical  duties,  and  a  number  of  tasks  growing 
out  of  the  general  increase  in  school  enrollments. 

Much  of  the  strain  in  teaching  can  be  reduced  by  analyz- 
ing the  problem  of  voice  and  relaxation.  If  the  voice  of  the 
teacher  is  tense  and  metallic,  he  cannot  expect  his  class  to 
be  relaxed  and  at  ease.  The  restlessness  of  classes  is  fre- 
quently due  to  this  nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  first  duty,  then,  after  deciding  on  the  causes  of  strain 
or  tension,  is  to  endeavor  to  remove  or  to  subordinate 
them.  This  task  must  be  faced  honestly  with  a  realization 
of  the  difficulty  involved.  It  may  mean  reorganization  of 
thinking  and  of  methods  of  approaching  problems.     We 
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must,  however,  remember  that  relaxation  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  mind.  Without  relaxation,  the  voice  cannot 
be  free  and  relaxed. 

Posture. — Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  relaxa- 
tion is  that  of  posture.  If  the  shoulders  are  rounded,  or 
the  head  dropped  or  held  too  high,  the  balance  of  the  body 
is  incorrect.  If  the  body  is  rigid,  the  voice  will  be  hard  or 
metallic  because  the  resonators  and  vibrators  will  likewise 
be  rigid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  too  relaxed, 
there  will  be  no  energy  or  vitality  in  the  voice.  Many 
physical  and  nervous  disorders  and  a  general  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm and  vitality  may  result.  Bad  posture  is  conducive  to 
fatigue;  fatigue,  in  turn,  leads  to  bad  posture,  producing  a 
vicious  circle. 

The  teacher  must  be  especially  aware  of  the  importance 
of  posture  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  stu- 
dents. In  the  list  of  activities  for  children,  sitting  ranks 
second  from  the  kindergarten  through  high  school.  The 
classroom  teacher,  then,  should  exemplify  good  posture 
himself  and  should  be  able  to  help  students  whose  posture 
is  faulty  through  carelessness  rather  than  as  a  result  of  struc- 
tural abnormalities. 

Exercises  for  Posture 

1.  Stand  with  heels  together  and  weight  on  balls  of  both  feet. 
Raise  hands  above  head  to  full  height.  Bend  forward  from  hips, 
relaxing  arms  and  head,  stretching  spine  to  its  utmost. 

2.  Walk  around  the  room  several  times,  balancing  a  book  on 
your  head. 

3.  Walk  a  few  steps;  change  your  position  easily,  throwing  your 
weight  on  the  foot  which  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other. 

4.  Observe  the  following  "Ten  Commandments  of  Good 
Posture":2 


2  Lewin,   Philip,   "Posture."     Hygeia,     March    1935.     Reprinted   by   per- 
mission of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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(a)  Stand  tall. 
(6)  Sit  tall. 

(c)  Walk  tall  and  "chesty"  with  weight  transmitted  to  the 

balls  of  your  feet. 

(d)  Draw  in  your  abdomen,  pulling  it  back  and  up. 

(e)  Keep  your  shoulders  square  and  high,  but  not  hunched. 
(/)  Pull  your  chin  straight  back  toward  your  collar  button. 
(g)  Flatten  the  hollow  of  your  back  by  rolling  your  pelvis 

down  and  back. 
(h)  Separate   your   shoulders   from   your   hips   as   far   as 

possible. 
(i)    Lie  tall  and  flat.     Sleep  tall. 
(j)   Think  tall. 

5.  Practice  walking  to:  spirited  martial  music;  funeral  march; 
light  popular  tune.  Repeat  this  exercise  with  a  wide  variety  of 
musical  selections. 

6.  Practice  a  variety  of  pantomimes  to  musical  accompaniment. 
Pick  an  imaginary  book  off  an  imaginary  table;  sweep  or  dust  a 
room;  greet  an  imaginary  group  of  friends;  catch  and  pitch  an 
imaginary  ball.  These  and  similar  exercises  which  you  may  create 
are  of  great  value  in  establishing  coordination  and  rhythm  in 
movement;  their  value  is  increased,  of  course,  by  musical  accom- 
paniment. 

7.  Stand  with  feet  far  enough  apart  to  secure  good  balance. 
Lift  whole  trunk  by  raising  the  chest  until  there  is  a  feeling  of 
lightness  and  buoyancy  in  the  whole  body.  Keep  shoulders  and 
neck  free  from  strain;  push  up  with  crown  of  the  head  until  you 
feel  very  tall. 

Exercises  for  Relaxing  the  Body 

1.  In  practicing  the  "Ten  Commandments  of  Good  Posture," 
be  sure  to  let  all  excess  tension  go  out  of  every  muscle.  Watch 
especially  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck.    They  must  feel  free. 

2.  Drop  your  head  forward  on  your  chest.  Let  it  hang  until  it 
seems  to  pull  the  body  down  with  its  own  weight.  Let  the  arms 
dangle  loosely.  Do  not  bend  your  knees,  but  let  your  head  descend 
toward  the  floor.  Let  your  fingers  touch  the  floor  without  stretch- 
ing. Then  resume  an  upright  position.  Repeat  this  exercise  several 
times,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue.     Do  not  stretch,  slump. 
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3.  Stand  upright  with  heels  together  and  weight  on  balls  of 
both  feet.  Rotate  your  head  in  the  following  manner:  drop  it 
forward  on  your  chest,  push  it  over  the  right  shoulder,  let  it  drop 
down  in  the  back,  and  then  let  it  come  over  the  left  shoulder  by 
its  own  weight.  Do  this  three  or  four  times  in  one  direction; 
then  reverse  the  process.     Practice  slowly  to  avoid  dizziness. 

4.  Stand  with  the  feet  apart.  Follow  directions  for  exercise  3. 
Gradually  increase  the  circular  movement  until  the  shoulders  and 
the  entire  torso  are  included.  Let  the  arms  swing  limply  at  the 
sides. 

5.  Close  hands  tightly.  Then  open  and  shake  the  muscles  of 
hands  and  wrists.     Repeat  three  times. 

6.  Swing  arms  rhythmically  forward  and  back  from  the  shoul- 
ders. Be  sure  that  the  joints  of  fingers,  wrists,  and  elbows  are 
relaxed. 

7.  Stand  on  left  foot.  Thrust  right  foot  forward  and  rotate 
the  foot  at  the  ankle.  Repeat  this  exercise  with  clockwise  and 
counter-clockwise  movements.     Repeat  with  left  foot. 

8.  Be  seated.  Thrust  both  feet  forward.  Rotate  both  at 
ankle,  as  in  preceding  exercise. 

9.  Stand  on  right  foot.  Swing  left  leg  rhythmically  back  and 
forth  at  the  hip.     Repeat,  standing  on  left  foot. 

10.  Stand  in  a  comfortable  position.  Push  head  up  as  far  as 
possible;  slowly  relax  muscles  of  jaw,  neck,  spine,  shoulders,  and 
hips,  until  the  body  sinks  to  the  floor  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxa- 
tion.    Slowly  reverse  this  process  until  an  erect  position  is  reached. 

Breathing  for  speech. — Breathing  may  be  divided  into 
two  classifications:  usual  or  customary  breathing,  which  is 
utilized  for  ordinary  life  purposes,  and  acquired  or  disci- 
plined breathing,  which  must  be  used  for  effective  speaking 
or  singing.  After  the  student  has  attained  better  general 
coordination  through  relaxing  and  posture  exercises,  he  is 
ready  to  attempt  the  more  difficult  coordination  of  breath- 
ing and  speaking. 
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Inhalation. — When  inhaling,  the  student  should  stand  or 
sit  in  a  comfortable  position.  He  should  inhale  slowly 
and  easily  through  the  nose  and  mouth.  If  he  places  his 
hand  on  his  diaphragm,  he  will  feel  the  expansion  of  this 
powerful  muscle,  below  which  the  abdominal  wall  expands 
gradually. 

He  should  practice  very  slowly,  increasing  his  speed 
after  he  has  gained  confidence  and  some  coordination. 
Many  beginners  try  to  hurry  this  initial  process  unduly. 
Do  not  try  to  force  the  diaphragm  to  do  in  a  few  days  what 
it  may  take  several  months  to  accomplish. 

The  importance  of  daily  practice  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized to  anyone  who  seriously  wishes  to  develop  his  voice. 
Neglect  of  practice  will  obviously  mean  the  loss  of  much 
that  has  been  gained  up  to  the  point  of  interruption. 

Exhalation. — As  has  already  been  said,  voice  production 
is  determined  by  the  control  of  outgoing  breath.  Because 
of  this  fact,  in  the  beginning,  exhalation,  like  inhalation, 
should  be  a  slow  process.  Correct  initiation  of  tone  is 
dependent  on  the  control  of  the  exhaled  breath  plus  the 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords.  These  processes  must 
be  simultaneous  to  insure  proper  coordination.  One  method 
of  achieving  this  coordination  is  to  begin  to  pull  in  the  abdo- 
men and  chest  walls  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  vocaliza- 
tion. The  feeling  of  support  that  results  does  much  to 
supply  confidence. 

Exercises  for  Breathing 

1.  With  the  tip  of  your  finger,  close  one  nostril,  inhaling  a  slow, 
deep  breath  through  the  other.  Place  one  hand  on  the  diaphragm 
and  feel  the  expansion  that  takes  place.  Try  to  fill  the  lungs,  at 
the  base,  to  their  capacity.  Exhale  slowly,  dividing  the  outgoing 
breath  into  three  parts.  Put  your  hand  to  your  lips  to  feel  the  out- 
going air.  Repeat  this  exercise  several  times.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
by  dizziness;  with  repeated  practice  this  tendency  will  disappear. 
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2.  Repeat  exercise  1,  saying  ah  softly  on  the  exhalation.  Re- 
peat, saying  ee  and  oo. 

3.  Make  a  conscious  effort  to  utilize  the  breath  that  you  have 
inhaled  in  saying  the  vowel  sounds  in  2.  Have  someone  count 
from  1  to  4  while  you  say  ah.  Analyze  the  tone  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  it  is  steady.     If  it  wavers,  you  are  not  utilizing  the  breath. 

4.  With  the  tip  of  your  finger,  close  one  nostril.  Breathe  deeply 
through  the  other,  filling  the  base  of  the  lungs  at  the  back  to  their 
capacity.  With  a  slow  inward  movement  of  the  diaphragm,  blow 
out  the  breath  slowly,  dividing  it  into  four  parts. 

5.  Pant  vigorously.  On  exhalation  say :  hah,  hah,  hah;  he,  he,  he; 
ho,  ho,  ho.  Be  sure  that  your  throat  is  relaxed  and  that  your 
shoulders  do  not  move. 

6.  Inhale  quickly  and  quietly.  Round  the  lips  and  exhale, 
making  the  sound  of  wh  in  wheel.  Put  your  hand  before  your  lips 
to  feel  the  outgoing  air. 

7.  Count  from  one  to  five  as  follows : 

one  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two,  three  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two,  three,  four  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two,  three,  four,  five  (with  a  pull) — expand 

8.  Practice  the  following  lines  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establish- 
ing abdominal  breath  control.  Notice  the  variety  of  vowel 
sounds  in  each  line.  Be  sure  that  your  throat  is  relaxed  and  that 
you  are  not  heaving  your  chest.  Divide  the  lines  into  the  smallest 
possible  word  groups  or  phrases.  Be  sure  to  use  all  the  breath  on 
each  phrase. 

An  Austrian  army — awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly,  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade. 

Supporting  the  tone. — Many  speakers  start  out  with  a 
strong,  supported  tone,  but,  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
the  end  of  a  phrase  or  sentence,  they  are  scarcely  audible. 
This  tendency  to  let  the  voice  die  down  is  due  to  inability 
to  support  the  tone  sufficiently  so  that  there  is  some  breath 
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left  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  Beginners,  therefore,  should 
practice  on  sounds  or  numbers  first,  then  on  short  phrases, 
and,  finally,  on  a  series  of  phrases,  breathing  between 
phrases,  but  giving  the  impression  of  continuity  in  the  ma- 
terial read.  If  you  have  ever  listened  to  an  organ,  you  may 
remember  that  there  was  an  assurance  of  carrying  power 
through  to  the  end  of  the  selection.  This  same  sustaining 
of  tone  must  be  present  in  the  speaking  or  singing  voice. 
Such  continuity  can  be  obtained  only  through  strong, 
steady,  and  flexible  control  of  the  breath.  Be  sure  that 
you  have  this  control  on  very  short  phrases  before  you  try 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  passage. 

Strain  or  tension  in  the  throat  or  neck  will  make  the  tone 
quaver  or  shake.  Try  to  analyze  the  tightness  or  "throati- 
ness"  that  results  when  you  have  tensed  your  throat  to  make 
the  sound.  Then,  when  you  make  a  sound  that  seems  free, 
try  to  make  it  again.  At  first,  the  free,  resonant  sound 
may  be  accidental.  Work  consistently,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover that  an  increasing  number  of  sounds  has  freedom  and 
support. 

Exercises 

1.  Yawn  or  simulate  a  yawn.  Note  the  feeling  of  freedom  in  the 
throat  and  the  upward  movement  of  the  soft  palate. 

2.  Breathe  in,  holding  the  breath  for  several  seconds.  Let  it 
out  slowly.     Increase  the  number  of  seconds  the  breath  is  held. 

3.  Say  the  vowels  in  the  following  words,  holding  each  vowel  to 
a  count  of  four :  he,  calm,  pool.  Repeat,  being  sure  that  the  throat 
is  relaxed,  and  that  each  sound  is  level.  Repeat,  saying  each 
vowel  in  the  vowel  scale  as  though  it  were  the  final  sound  in  a 
sentence. 

4.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  sustaining  the  tone  and 
imagining  you  are  talking  to  several  hundred  people  out  of  doors: 

Ring  the  alarum  bell! 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  boom! 
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Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more, 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 

Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells. 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold! 

Wherefore  rejoice?     What  conquest  brings  he  home? 

Out  of  the  north,  the  wild  news  came. 

5.  Give  the  following  directions  as  though  you  were  giving  them 
in  a  large  gymnasium : 

One,  two,  three,  four! 

Forward  march! 

Right  about  face! 

Left  about  face! 

Halt! 

Ready!  Set!  Go! 

6.  Try  to  form  the  habit  of  relaxing  the  throat  and  using  the 
lower  lungs  (bellows  muscles)  in  all  your  speaking. 

7.  Call  to  someone  at  a  distance,  increasing  the  loudness  of  the 
tone  gradually. 

8.  Call,  "Mary,  come  on  over,"  to  an  imaginary  person  across 
the  street. 

Characteristics  of  the  voice. — The  preceding  paragraphs 
and  exercises  stress  the  process  of  voice  production,  which 
includes  motivation,  vibration,  and  resonance.  In  the 
voice,  as  in  any  other  musical  instrument,  there  are  three 
inherent  tone  characteristics:  pitch,  energy  or  volume,  and 
quality. 

Pitch. — Pitch  indicates  the  relative  highness  or  lowness 
of  a  sound;  it  is  dependent  upon  the  frequency  of  vibration 
of  the  air  waves  which  are  sent  out  by  the  vibrating  vocal 
cords.  To  some  extent  pitch  is  predetermined,  since  it  is 
dependent  on  the  length,  tension,  and  thickness  of  the  vocal 
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cords.  In  like  manner,  the  pitch  of  stringed  instruments  is 
largely  determined  by  the  length  and  tautness  of  the  strings. 
A  string  that  is  short  and  stretched  will  yield  a  greater  num- 
ber of  vibrations  and  a  correspondingly  higher  pitch  than  a 
long,  thick,  relaxed  string. 

The  normal  pitch  range  used  in  speech  is  about  one  octave. 
The  voice  ordinarily  rises  for  emphasis  and  falls  in  con- 
clusion. Pitch  is  very  subtly  connected  with  our  emotional 
states.  Note  the  high  pitch  which  expresses  anger,  the 
medium  pitch  which  usually  shows  poise  and  dignity,  and 
the  low  pitch  induced  by  deep  or  solemn  experiences.  Some- 
times undue  tension  or  nervousness  makes  the  voice  con- 
stantly too  high  and  rasping  in  pitch.  Monotony  or  lack 
of  variation  in  pitch  may  also  produce  an  unpleasant  effect. 

One  method  of  ascertaining  the  best  pitch  level  for  your 
individual  use  is  to  test  the  limits  of  tone  which  your  voice 
can  comfortably  attain  on  a  piano.  After  you  have  deter- 
mined the  range,  select  that  tone  which  is  a  third  below  the 
middle  pitch  of  the  range  as  the  best  one  for  use  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

For  effective  teaching,  as  for  effective  acting  or  public 
speaking,  the  speaker  must  be  able  to  vary  his  pitch  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  material  he  is  teaching  or  reading. 
For  high  pitch  he  should  practice  brilliant  selections  that 
are  gay  and  carefree.  For  low  pitch  he  should  practice 
solemn  or  tragic  selections.  In  trying  to  achieve  height  in 
pitch  he  must  avoid  sounding  strained;  the  vocal  cords  are 
more  tense,  and,  if  his  throat  is  unrelaxed,  he  will  achieve 
an  unpleasant  screechy  tone  rather  than  a  rich  resonant  one. 

Exercises 

1.  After  you  have  determined  on  the  piano  the  pitch  suitable 
for  conversational  purposes,  hum  the  pitch  frequently.  Practice 
selections  that  have  that  tone  as  a  basis. 
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2.  Practice  carefully  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  the  following 
selections,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  pitch  of  your  voice. 
What  selections  will  require  high  pitch?  Why?  What  selections 
will  be  low-pitched?     Why? 

(a) 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  through  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 
She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 

— Tennyson. 

(6) 

You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground. 

— Shakespeare. 

(c) 

Lead  out  the  pageant  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  woe, 

Let  the  long,  long  procession  go, 

And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 

And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow; 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

— Tennyson. 

(d) 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all; 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  "This  was  a  man." 

— Shakespeare. 
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to 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave, 
Await  alike  th'inevitable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

(j) 

The  gaudy,  blabbing  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 

Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow  and  flagging  wings 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

— Shakespeare. 

Energy  or  volume. — Various  types  of  audiences  make 
varying  demands  upon  the  speaker's  voice.  For  conversa- 
tional purposes,  you  need  expend  little  energy.  As  soon  as 
you  address  a  larger  group  or  speak  in  a  larger  room,  you 
must  increase  your  volume  so  that  you  can  be  heard  without 
difficulty  by  the  audience.  Volume  is  determined  by  the 
control  of  the  outgoing  breath  and  by  the  reinforcement 
of  tone  in  the  resonating  cavities  of  the  chest  and  head. 

Merely  talking  loudly  or  shouting  should  not  be  confused 
with  proper  control  of  volume.  Many  speakers  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  if  they  can  be  heard,  they  must  be 
using  their  voices  properly.  Sometimes  they  are  putting 
all  their  pressure  on  their  throats,  thus  making  the  larynx 
assume  the  control  that  should  be  carried  by  the  strong 
trunk  muscles.  The  throat  must  be  thought  of  merely  as 
a  passageway  for  air,  and  not  as  a  motor  or  clutch. 

Since  much  of  the  process  of  voice  production  is  mental, 
focusing  thought  on  the  projection  of  tone  will  help  sub- 
stantially. To  increase  volume,  the  student  must  free  com- 
pletely the  resonance  chambers  of  the  throat,  mouth,  and 
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nose;  and  he  must  increase  his  breath  pressure.  No  undue 
strain  should  accompany  this  process. 

It  is  important  that  a  speaker  take  into  account  noises 
and  movements  in  the  room  in  which  he  is  speaking.  Cough- 
ing, occasional  whispering,  general  motion,  the  entrance  of 
late-comers  all  deflect  from  concentration  on  the  speaker 
unless  he  can  overcome  such  disturbances  by  increasing  his 
volume.  In  like  manner,  outside  noises  such  as  automobile 
horns,  trolley  cars,  riveting  machines,  and  general  city  noises 
must  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  volume  so  that  the  voice 
rather  than  the  extraneous  noises  demands  attention.  Many 
of  the  discipline  problems  of  classrooms  are  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  teacher  to  compete  with  these  outside  distractions. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  alter  his  volume  from  a 
whisper  to  a  shout  or  vice  versa  with  equal  facility  in  order  to 
meet  classroom  conditions.  He  should  try  to  develop  this 
flexibility  in  volume  gradually  and  slowly. 

Exercises 

1.  Increase  your  volume  according  to  the  situation  indicated 
below  in  reading  the  following  lines : 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying; 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

— Tennyson. 

(a)  Read  to  a  very  small  group  in  a  small  room. 

(b)  Read  from  a  platform  in  a  medium-sized  room. 

(c)  Read  from  a  platform  in  a  room  that  is  large;  be  sure  the 
people  in  the  last  row  can  hear. 

(d)  Imagine  you  are  reading  from  the  platform  in  an  auditorium 
where  there  is  a  balcony.  Increase  your  volume  so  that 
those  in  the  last  row  of  the  balcony  will  have  no  trouble  in 

hearing  you. 
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2.  Practice  each  vowel  sound  on  page  115  softly,  with  medium 
volume,  and  with  maximum  volume.  Do  not  let  the  tone  waver; 
it  must  be  steady  throughout.     This  is  known  as  "even  stress." 

3.  Practice  each  vowel  and  diphthong  sound  (page  75)  with 
middle  stress.  Begin  very  quietly;  gradually  increase  the  volume 
in  the  middle,  and  then  decrease  it  at  the  end. 

4.  Read  the  following  in  a  hushed  voice: 

• 

Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

— Shakespeare. 

5.  Read  the  following  in  a  conversational  tone: 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but 
use  all  gently:  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  1 
may  say,  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness. 

— Shakespeare. 

6.  Read  the  following  explosively: 

Awake!  awake! 
Ring  the  alarum  bell !     Murder  and  treason ! 
Banquo  and  Donalbain!     Malcolm!  awake! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself!  up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image!     Malcolm!  Banquo! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 
To  countenance  this  horror!    Ring  the  bell. 

— Shakespeare. 

Quality,  or  timbre. — Quality  is  that  characteristic  or 
attribute  of  voice  which  distinguishes  one  voice  from  all 
others.  Quality  is  largely  a  matter  of  resonance,  which  in 
turn  is  primarily  a  matter  of  structural  formation.  The 
pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities  tend  to  stress  certain 
partials,  or  overtones,  which  make  your  voice  different  from 
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the  voice  of  anyone  else.  Sometimes  there  are  family  re- 
semblances in  voices  just  as  there  are  in  appearance,  but,  no 
matter  how  great  the  similarity,  no  two  voices  are  identical. 

In  the  development  of  quality,  the  student  should  apply 
the  exercises  for  voice  not  only  to  classwork  but  also  to 
conversation  and  all  other  speech  activities.  Only  as  the 
new  speech  habits  become  habitual  will  good  tone  quality 
and  control  of  breath  become  a  part  of  his  personality. 

For  good  quality,  there  must  be  relaxation  of  the  throat 
and  neck.  Any  undue  tension  will  result  in  a  modification 
of  tone.  Constriction  results  in  a  lack  of  mellowness. 
There  must  be  a  constant  and  steady  support  to  the  tone. 
Without  support  from  the  abdominal,  or  trunk,  muscles  there 
will  not  be  volume  adequate  for  classroom  purposes. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  mental  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  of  quality.  The  student  must  from 
the  beginning  train  his  ear  so  that  he  knows  the  quality  he 
wants,  and  he  must  think  in  terms  of  that  quality.  He  must 
strive  to  project  a  tone  which  is  energetic  and  vital.  Mere 
physical  facility  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be  a  mental 
concept  of  the  desired  tone. 

Classification  of  tone. — Apart  from  whether  a  tone  is  ade- 
quate or  faulty,  all  tone  in  speech  is  classified  into  one  of 
three  categories :  a  conversational  tone,  a  sonorous  tone,  and 
a  tone  that  seems  to  come  from  the  chest. 

The  first  of  these,  the  conversational  tone,  is  most  fre- 
quently employed,  as  its  name  implies,  in  conversation;  it 
may  be  used  in  many  speech  activities  in  the  classroom, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  nature  of  the 
particular  oral  activity. 

For  purposes  of  speaking  to  a  large  audience,  or  some- 
times for  dramatic  effects,  the  conversational  tone  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  a  sonorous,  or  "round  mouth,"  tone  is  used. 
This  type  of  tone  is  usually  in  the  lower  pitch  range,  and 
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it  is  especially  valuable  in  portraying  grandeur,  solemnity, 
pathos,  and  love. 

The  third  type  of  tone,  that  which  seems  to  come  from  the 
chest,  is  a  quality  that  is  not  widely  used  except  in  dramatics. 
It  may  add  mystery  or  fear  because  of  its  hollow  sound;  for 
this  reason,  ghosts  on  the  stage  utilize  its  cavernous  tone. 

Teachers  should  practice  widely  in  all  of  these  types  be- 
cause of  the  varied  demands  made  on  them  in  classroom 
practices.  They  should  also  be  able  to  differentiate  between 
the  types  of  voice  to  be  used  in  and  the  methods  of  approach 
to  various  kinds  of  oral  reading. 

Exercises 

1.  Practice  all  front  vowels  (page  75)  preceded  by  t,  d,  and  n. 
Be  sure  that  the  tone  is  well  forward. 

2.  Practice  all  back  vowels  (page  75)  preceded  by  t,  d,  and  n. 

3.  Prepare  a  prose  passage  in  which  you  think  conversational 
quality  should  be  used.  Read  it,  trying  to  get  maximum  head 
resonance. 

4.  Give  one  of  your  school  yells  with  special  attention  to  vol- 
ume. Think  of  the  process  as  from  below  upward  rather  than 
from  above  downward. 

5.  Practice  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  with  sonorous  quality. 

6.  Practice  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  using  a  hollow,  mysteri- 
ous tone. 

7.  What  type  of  tone  do  you  think  would  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing? 

(a) 

While  the  Plowman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  Furrowed  Land, 
And  the  Milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  Mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  Shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

— Milton. 
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(b) 
Imprudent  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press!  Why? 
Because  the  defense  was  unsuccessful?  Does  success  gild 
crime  into  prudence?  Was  Hampden  imprudent  when  he 
drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard?  Yet  he, 
judged  by  that  single  hour,  was  unsuccessful.  After  a 
short  exile,  the  race  he  hated  sat  upon  the  throne. 

— Wendell  Phillips. 
(c) 

Ghost.     I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be    , 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.     List,  list,  O,  list! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love — 

Hamlet.     O  God!  * 

Ghost.     Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

— Shakespeare. 
(d) 
Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

— Coleridge. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Articulation 

SOME  speakers  are  difficult  to  hear  because  they  do  not 
use  sufficient  volume;  others  use  a  great  deal  of  energy 
in  speech,  but  neglect  to  use  their  lips  and  tongue  adequately 
in  producing  sounds.  The  result  is  muffled  or  blurred  speech 
that  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  any  speaker,  no  matter  how 
dramatic  his  material.  The  production  of  sounds  in  speech 
is  similar  to  that  in  music.  We  would  never  think  of  strik- 
ing C  on  the  piano  if  we  wanted  to  hear  D  or  E.  Likewise, 
if  we  wish  to  make  an  accurate  sound  in  speech,  we  should 
analyze  the  exact  position  of  the  lips,  the  placement  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  position  of  the  jaw.  The  stiff-jawed,  tight- 
lipped,  lazy-tongued  speech  that  is  so  common  in  America 
makes  it  impossible  for  many  persons  to  find  out  what 
results  can  be  obtained  from  voices  that  might  be  made 
beautiful. 

To  overcome  lazy  habits  of  articulation,  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  the  speech  organs  in  much  the  same  way  that  we 
exercise  for  muscular  coordination  in  athletics  or  instru- 
mental music.  There  follow  exercises  for  relaxing  the  jaw 
and  for  increaseing  the  flexibility  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
palate. 

Exercises  for  Relaxing  the  Jaw 

1.  Yawn,  looking  in  your  mirror  to  note  the  dropping  of  your 
jaw.     Yawning  is  very  good  for  relaxing  the  throat  and  jaw. 

2.  Repeat  exercises  1  and  2  on  page  49. 
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3.  Read  the  following  lines,  looking  in  a  mirror: 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 


— Milton. 


Note  the  words  on  which  your  jaw  drops  most.  Now  read  the 
lines,  trying  to  keep  your  jaw  in  one  position.  What  is  the  effect 
on  the  resonance  of  the  passage?  Re-read,  with  the  jaw  relaxed; 
pay  special  attention  to  the  relaxation  of  the  jaw  in  the  vowel 
sounds  in  the  following  words:  lark,  flight,  startle,  skies,  and  rise. 
Unless  the  jaw  is  relaxed,  these  sounds  will  be  distorted. 

4.  Roll  the  head  forward  to  the  chest,  saying  ah-blah,  ah-blah, 
ah-blah. 

5.  Listen  carefully  to  the  speech  around  you.  Can  you  tell 
when  the  jaw  is  tense,  merely  by  hearing  the  speech,  without  watch- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  speaker? 

Exercises  for  Increasing  the  Flexibility  of  the  Lips 

1.  Pout  your  lips.  Relax.  Pout.  Relax.  Do  this  exercise  to 
eight  counts. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercises,  noting  the  use  of  the  lips  in 
producing  the  consonant  sounds: 

(a) 

hub-bub  hub-bub  hub-bub 

dib-dab  dib-dab  dib-dab 

dabble  dabble  dabble 

babble  babble  babble 

bubble  bubble  bubble 

(6) 
mumble  mumble  mumble 

bumble  bumble  bumble 

tumble  tumble  tumble 

Mary  Moon  Mary  Moon  Mary  Moon 

bubble-bumble-mumble     bubble-bumble-mumble 

bubble-bumble-mumble 
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(c) 

pip 

pip 

pip 

pop 

pop 

pop 

pippin 

pippin 

pippin 

piping 

piping 

piping 

piper 

piper 

piper 

3.  Practice  the  following  exercises,  noting  the  use  of  the  lips  in 
producing  the  vowel  sounds,  as  well  as  the  consonants: 

*  woo  woo  woo 

wow         wow         wow 


wool 

wool 

wool 

boy 

boy 

boy 

whoa 

whoa 

whoa 

4.  Read  the  word  lists  on  pages  123  and  124  for  the  sounds  of 
w  and  wh. 

5.  Spread  the  lips  for  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  he.  Round 
them  for  the  vowel  sound  in  woo.     Repeat  to  count  of  eight. 

6.  Read  the  following  lines : 

(a)  O  wild  west  wind. 

(b)  Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 

(c)  With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

(d)  He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast. 

(e)  Pins  and  poking  sticks  of  steel. 

Exercises  for  Increasing  the  Flexibility  of  the  Tongue 

1.  Open  the  mouth  slowly.  Place  the  first  finger  on  the  chin 
and  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of  the  same  hand  on  either  side  of 
the  chest,  thereby  holding  the  jaw  down.  (This  preparation  pre- 
cedes all  tongue  exercises.) 

Advance  the  tongue  as  far  out  of  the  mouth  as  possible,  looking 
in  the  mirrow  to  be  sure  that  the  jaw  does  not  move.  Do  not  let 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  fall.  Draw  tongue  back  into  mouth  slowly. 
Repeat  to  eight  counts.     Relax. 

2.  Raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  ridge  of  the  upper  front 
teeth.  Then  move  it  slowly  backward  along  the  hard  palate. 
Then  advance  the  tongue  over  the  palate  until  it  reaches  the  ridge 
again.     Repeat  forward  and  backward  movement  eight  times.     Be 
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sure  that  the  tongue  never  falls  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  that 
the  mouth  does  not  close  during  the  exercise.     Relax. 

3.  Advance  the  tongue  as  far  out  of  the  mouth  as  possible, 
pointing  it  toward  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Draw  tongue  in.  Repeat 
eight  times.     Relax. 

4.  Placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  front  teeth, 
bulge  the  tongue  out.  Draw  it  in.  Repeat  this  exercise  four  times 
at  first;  then  increase  to  eight  times,  being  sure  that  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  not  lowered.     Relax. 

5.  Placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  front  teeth, 
bulge  the  tongue  out.  Draw  it  in.  Repeat  this  exercise  four  times 
at  first;  then  increase  to  eight  times,  being  sure  that  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  remains  behind  the  lower  teeth.     Relax. 

6.  Groove  the  tongue ;  advance  it  slowly  as  far  out  of  the  mouth 
as  possible.  Draw  it  back  into  the  mouth.  Repeat  eight  times. 
Relax.  (If  you  cannot  groove  your  tongue,  use  a  tongue  de- 
pressor or  a  stick  of  hard  candy.  Try  to  curl  the  tongue  around 
the  article  you  use.  This  exercise  is  particularly  valuable  for  those 
who  are  trying  to  overcome  a  lisp.) 

7.  Rotate  the  tongue  around  the  lips,  beginning  at  the  right 
side.  Repeat  four  times.  Relax.  Repeat,  beginning  at  the  left 
side.     After  four  rotations,  relax. 

8.  Practice  the  following  exercises,  being  sure  that  the  tongue 
touches  the  upper  gum  ridge  on  t,  d,  n,  and  I: 

Ta-ti-te-to-tu 
Da-di-de-do-du 
La-li-le-lo-lu 
Na-ni-ne-no-nu 

Repeat  each  line  three  times.     Relax. 

9.  Practice  the  word  lists  containing  the  consonants  t,  d,  n,  and  I 
on  pages  129,  130,  131  and  133. 

10.  Read  the  following : 

(a) 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

— Shakespeare  . 
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(6) 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

— Shakespeare. 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles:  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets: 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all! 

— Shakespeare. 

(d) 

In  the  violet-embroidered  vale 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  his  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

— Milton. 

(e) 
That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

By  midnight  breezes  strewn.  Q 

OHEL/LEY. 

11.  Read  the  word  lists  for  the  sibilants  s,  z,  sh,  and  ?h,  on  pages 
134,  135,  and  136. 

12.  Read  the  following: 

(a) 

"Good  speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 
"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

— Browning. 

(6) 
Teach  me  your  mood,  O  patient  stars! 

Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 
Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars, 
No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die. 

— Emerson. 
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(c) 

The  undecaying  yew  has  shed  his  flowers 
Long  since  in  golden  showers. 

— John  Freeman. 

(d) 

Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, — 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

— Dryden. 

13.  Read  the  word  lists  for  the  voiceless  and  voiced  sound  of  th 
on  pages  127  and  129. 

14.  Read  the  following: 

(a) 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth:  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit. 

— Gospel  of  St.  John. 

(&) 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

— Shakespeare. 

(c) 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  today  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  tomorrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

— Shakespeare. 

(d) 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

— Milton. 
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to 

The  happiness  of  the  times  being  extraordinary,  when  it 

was  lawful  to  think  what  you  wished,  and  to  say  what 

you  thought.  _ 

J  &  —Tacitus. 

Exercises  for  the  Palate 

1.  Read  the  word  lists  on  pages  142  and  143,  distinguishing 
carefully  between  the  sounds  of  g  and  k. 

2.  Raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  upper  gum  ridge.  Say  n. 
Raise  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  the  soft  palate.  Say  n.  Prac- 
tice n-rj,  n-n,  eight  times.     Relax. 

3.  Practice  the  phrases  on  page  145,  being  sure  that  there  is  no 
final  sound  of  k  or  g. 

4.  Open  your  mouth  slowly.  Look  in  the  mirror  and  observe 
the  action  of  the  uvula  when  you  breathe  in.     Pant.     Relax. 

5.  Read  the  following: 

(a) 
The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along, 
Striking  and  raging 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing, 
Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound.  —Robert  Southey. 

Q>) 

And  his  broad-sword  was  swinging 

And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 

Trumpet  loud.  _.       TT  _ ,  _ , 

— Guy  Humphreys  McMaster. 


r. 
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(c) 

Old  England's  sons  are  English  yet, 

Old  England's  hearts  are  strong; 
And  still  she  wears  her  coronet 

Aflame  with  sword  and  song. 

— Herman  Charles  Merivale. 

O  the  fluttering  and  the  pattering  of  those  green  things 

growing ! 
How  they  talk  each  to  each,  when  none  of  us  are  knowing; 
In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight 
Or  the  dim  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

— Dinah  Craik. 
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PART  III 
PHONETIC  ASPECTS  OF  SPEECH 


CHAPTER  V 

Phonetic  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Language 

Ways  of  learning  a  spoken  language. — There  are  two 
ways  of  learning  to  speak  a  language.  The  first,  and 
more  general,  is  by  imitation;  the  second,  and  more  ac- 
curate, is  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  we  heard  nothing  but  the  best  English,  the  first 
method  would  be  quite  satisfactory,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  imitated  accurately  the  sounds  we  heard.  Obvious- 
ly, however,  few  persons  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
good  speech  constantly.  The  second  method,  therefore,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  need  for  something  beyond  mere  imi- 
tation in  the  mastery  of  a  spoken  language. 

This  scientific  study  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  is  called 
phonetics.  Phonetics  is  not  a  language.  It  is  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  the  formation  of  these 
sounds,  and  their  blending  and  modifications  in  connected 
discourse.  Phonetics  is  not  confined  in  use  to  English;  it 
is  a  key  to  most  languages,  living  or  dead. 

Before  attempting  to  identify  or  analyze  the  sounds  of 
English,  we  would  do  well  to  consider  some  of  the  factors 
inherent  in  our  language  that  are  the  causes  of  great  con- 
fusion. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  fundamental  discrepancy  in  our 
alphabet:  it  contains  only  twenty-six  letters,  whereas  we 
have   approximately  forty  sounds.1     In   addition   to   this 

1  The  unaspirated  and  the  syllabic  consonants  are  frequently  counted  as 
additional  sounds. 
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basic  maladjustment,  some  of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet  are 
redundant.  For  example,  we  learn  the  letter  c,  but,  ac- 
tually, when  we  find  the  letter  c  in  a  word,  we  give  it  the 
value  of  s  in  city  or  of  k  in  cat;  q,  which  must  be  followed  by 
u,  also  has  the  value  of  k;  another  letter,  x,  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  also  has  three  values,  that  of  ks  in  exit,  gz  in 
exert,  and  z  in  Xenophon. 

Many  of  the  other  letters  represent  more  than  one  value. 
The  letter  p,  for  example,  in  the  word  phial  combines  with 
the  aspirate,  producing  a  sound  of  /.  In  psalm  or  ptomaine 
it  has  no  sound  value  at  all ;  in  pipe  it  has  the  value  assigned 
to  it  in  the  alphabet,  though  in  pipes  the  value  of  the  second 
sound  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  The  letter  g  may 
have  the  value  of  the  initial  sound  in  gem  or  that  of  the  ini- 
tial sound  in  gain.  Neither  of  these  sounds  resembles  the 
final  consonant  sing;  and  the  final  sound  in  sing  sometimes 
has  a  g  added  to  it  in  a  word  like  finger. 

The  five  vowel  sounds  ordinarily  attributed  to  English 
actually  express  in  various  spelling  combinations  fifteen  dis- 
tinct vowel  sounds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ways  of  representing  these  fifteen  vowel 
sounds  by  spelling.  There  are,  furthermore,  sixty  ways  of 
writing  our  twenty-three  consonant  sounds.2  These  facts 
indicate  that  English  is  an  extremely  unphonetic  language, 
that  is,  a  language  in  which  one  letter  may  represent  a 
variety  of  sounds,  with  a  resultant  confusion  of  the  values 
of  these  sounds. 

Causes  of  phonetic  inconsistency. — The  lack  of  phonetic 
consistency  in  our  written  language  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
combination  of  historical  factors.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  the  Christian  Church;  French  was  the  language  of  the 
court.     Naturally,  English  was  affected  in  grammar,  vo- 

2  Soames,  L.,  Introduction  to  English,  French  and  German  Phonetics  (3rd  Ed.). 
London:  Macmillan,  1913. 
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cabulary,  and  spelling  by  the  influence  of  these  languages. 
There  was,  apparently,  no  dissension  about  the  supremacy 
of  English  after  the  Norman  Conquest;  rather  there  was  an 
interruption  of  a  linguistic  tradition  which  had  existed  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Hastings.  From  the  time  of  King  Alfred 
in  the  ninth  century  to  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066  the 
West  Saxon  dialect  had  become  the  literary  language  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  although  many  other  dialects  were 
used  in  the  spoken  language.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  there  were  many  indications  that  the  West  Saxon 
dialect  would  become  increasingly  extensive  in  its  influence. 
The  conquest  by  the  Normans  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy 
of  this  dialect,  not  because  the  Normans  disliked  English, 
but  because  French  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
elite,  and  the  court  consisted  of  French-speaking  Normans. 
There  seems  to  be  little  substantiation  for  the  view  some- 
times held  that  the  Normans  wished  to  force  their  language 
on  their  subjects.  In  this  connection,  George  Hempel  wrote 
in  1898: 

The  conquerors  are  a  comparatively  small  body,  who  become  the 
ruling  class,  but  are  not  numerous  enough  to  impose  their  language 
on  the  country.  They  are  forced  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
subjects,  and  their  grandchildren  may  come  to  know  that  language 
better  than  they  know  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  dies  out,  but  bequeaths  to  the  native 
language  its  terms  pertaining  to  government,  the  army,  and  those 
other  spheres  of  life  that  the  conquerors  had  specially  under  their 
control.  Historic  examples  are  the  cases  of  the  Goths  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Normans  in  France  and  the 
Norman-French  in  England.3 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Normans,  every  English- 
man used  the  vernacular  of  his  own  dialect,  and  the  West 
Saxon  dialect  was  once  more  reduced  to  the  status  it  had 


3  Hempel,   George,   Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
1898,  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  31  ff. 
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before  the  days  of  Alfred.  Again  the  problem  arose  as  to 
which  of  the  other  main  dialects,  Northumbrian,  Mercian, 
or  Saxon,  would  become  the  literary  language  of  the  English. 
This  question  remained  an  open  one  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  for,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  literary 
English  until  1300.  By  this  time  the  English  dialects  were 
so  far  apart  that  a  Southerner's  speech  was  scarcely  intelligi- 
ble to  a  Northerner.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
it  was  obvious  that  some  dialect  would  have  to  be  made  the 
literary  standard,  and  that  such  a  dialect  would  have  to  be 
one  which  was  widely  intelligible  and  which  was  already  used 
by  those  in  power  in  the  state.  The  dialect  which  seemed 
to  meet  the  requirements  was  a  Mercian  one,  known  as  the 
East  Midland  dialect.  It  was  the  dialect  of  the  court  when 
English  was  spoken  in  court,  the  dialect  of  London,  and  there- 
fore of  the  great  Londoner,  Chaucer,  and  the  dialect  of  Oxford. 
In  addition,  it  was  the  dialect  in  which  Wyclif  made  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  By  1450  East  Midland  was  indis- 
putably the  literary  language  of  the  Britons.4 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  English  had  begun  to 
borrow  words.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  band 
of  monks  journeyed  to  England  to  Christianize  the  English. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  peaceful  missionaries,  who  used 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church,  introduced  approximately 
six  hundred  Latin  words  into  the  English  language.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  English  borrowed  from  the 
French,  first  from  the  Norman-French,  and  later,  more 
extensively,  from  the  French  of  Paris,  known  as  the  Central 
dialect.  Some  of  these  borrowed  words  retained  their  own 
spelling,  although  the  words  were  mispronounced  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.     Many  of  our  present-day  words,  therefore, 

4  Cf.  Greenough,  James  B.,  and  Kittredge,  George  L.,  Words  and  Their 
Ways  in  English  Speech,  p.  87.     New  York:  Macmillan,  1930. 
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are  spelled  as  were  the  words  of  Old  French,  because  spelling 
changes  have  not  coincided  with  changes  in  the  use  of  sounds 
in  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Effect  of  printing. — During  the  time  of  Chaucer  spelling 
became  more  uniform.  The  invention  of  printing  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  stabilizing  effect  and 
caused  the  written  word  to  become,  in  a  way,  sacred,  and 
therefore  extremely  difficult  to  change. 

While  we  cannot  blame  printing  for  all  the  peculiarities 
of  English,  certainly  some  of  them  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  printers  were  Dutch.  Since  the  parent 
language  was  the  same,  there  were  naturally  many  words  in 
Dutch  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  that  looked  similar,  though  they 
were  not  identical.  When  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
choice  between  printing  a  Dutch  word  and  an  Anglo-Saxon 
one,  the  printer  apparently  compromised,  as  in  the  word  ghost. 
The  Dutch  word  with  the  same  meaning  was  gheest,  whereas 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  the  phonetic  gost.  In  an  effort  to 
make  it  look  like  a  Dutch  word,  the  printer  inserted  the  h, 
thereby  making  the  spelling  unphonetic,  and  adding  another 
silent  letter  to  a  language  abounding  in  silent  letters. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  peculiarities  of  our  orthography 
came  about  in  devious  ways.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  with  French  and  Gaelic  as  possible  competitors,  English 
is  the  most  unphonetic  language  in  the  world. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  this  basic  non-phonetic  qual- 
ity of  English  has  been  a  weighty  one  for  linguistic  scholars 
for  many  years.  All  efforts  to  simplify  the  written  language 
or  spelling  have  been  fraught  with  failure  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  alphabet  and  the  inertia  or  opposition  of 
the  general  public. 

Diacritical  markings. — The  problem,  as  far  as  dictionaries 
were  concerned,  was  partially  solved  with  diacritical  mark- 
ings.    There  are  two  major  difficulties  encountered  in  these 
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markings:  (1)  they  are  necessarily  lacking  in  scientific  pre- 
cision because  they  are  applied  to  unscientific  and  amazingly 
inconsistent  spelling.  The  following  marks,  for  example, 
according  to  Webster's  markings,  all  indicate  what  is  actu- 
ally one  sound:  e  in  maker;  a  in  account;  a  in  sofa;  e  in 
recent;  o  in  connect;  and  u  in  circus.  (2)  If  one  does  not 
know  how  to  make  the  sound  indicated  in  the  key  word,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  get  an  accurate  pronunciation.  An 
Italian,  for  example,  might  read  the  marking  I  for  the  sound 
in  it,  but  continue  to  pronounce  the  word  with  the  vowel 
sound  in  eat  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  the 
sound  indicated  by  i. 

Alphabets  preceding  the  phonetic  alphabet. — It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  alphabet  as  we  know  it  originated 
with  the  Egyptians  about  3000  b.  c.  and  was  passed  on  to 
the  Phoenicians,  famed  traders  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  Greeks  accepted  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
but  altered  it  to  suit  their  needs,  principally  by  the  addition 
of  letters  for  their  vowel  sounds. 

The  Romans  got  their  alphabet  from  the  Greeks,  but 
they  were  apparently  not  so  enterprising  as  the  Greeks  and 
made  few  changes  to  suit  their  own  linguistic  needs.  They 
tended  rather  to  make  the  best  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Since  the  Romans  had  sounds  that  the  Greeks  did  not  have, 
there  arose  a  problem  as  to  how  to  indicate  them.  Instead 
of  adding  new  letters,  the  Romans  merely  devised  a  method 
of  showing  that  vowels  were  long  by  doubling  them,  or,  in 
one  period  of  Roman  history,  by  using  a  mark  called  an 
apex  (')  to  show  length.  This  system  was  impractical  and 
accounts  for  much  of  the  confusion  in  our  language  today, 
since  the  English  alphabet  was  based  on  the  Roman  one, 
known  as  the  Unimproved  Roman  Alphabet. 

Basis  of  the  phonetic  alphabet. — It  was  not  until  1888 
that  a  really  successful  method  of  dealing  with  languages, 
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scientifically  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  was 
established.  In  that  significant  year  a  number  of  European 
philologists,5  using  the  old  Roman  Alphabet  as  their  basis, 
but  following  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  in  adding  letters  as 
they  were  needed,  devised  what  is  now  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Alphabet  or  the  Improved  Roman  Al- 
phabet. 

Since  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  was  devised  to 
be  used  as  a  key  to  all  languages,  one  sound  was  assigned  to 
each  letter.  Naturally,  many  modifications  had  to  be  made 
in  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  make  the  new  alphabet  practica- 
ble. In  some  cases  letters  were  inverted,  as  in  [o:]  and  [a:]. 
Likewise,  a  few  letters  to  represent  consonants  had  to  be 
added,  as  there  were  no  Latin  equivalents  for  such  sounds  as 
those  represented  by  sh  in  shout  or  s  in  measure. 

Names  of  letters  versus  sounds. — A  great  deal  of  our 
confusion  has  come  about  from  the  letter  names  we  have 
assigned  to  our  inadequate  alphabet.  We  call  the  first 
letter  aye,  for  example,  but  we  find  it  in  ale,  father,  walk, 
and,  care,  soda,  and  was.  All  these  letters  are  the  same, 
but  the  vowel  sound  which  they  represent  is  quite  different 
in  each  word.  In  eight,  gauge,  rain,  and  great  the  sound  of 
the  vowel  is  the  same  as  aye,  though  the  words  do  not  look 
alike.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  results  from  this 
dogmatic  adherence  to  letter  names  which  are  misleading, 
in  phonetics  the  sound  is  always  used  instead  of  the  letter 
name. 

Real  words  and  book  words. — A  person  learning  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  learning 
two  languages:  a  language  that  is  written,  and  a  language 
that  is  spoken.     As  the  spoken  language  has  not  evolved 


5  Foremost  among  these  philologists  and  linguists  were:  Henry  Sweet  of 
England,  Paul  Passy  of  France,  Wilhelm  Vietor  of  Germany,  and  Otto  Jesper- 
sen  of  Denmark. 
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logically  from  the  written,  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
simple.     William  Tilly  says  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

...  In  English  we  have  one  language  for  the  ear  (real  words) ; 
another  very  different  one  for  the  eye  (book  words) .  Anyone  who 
takes  modern  English  letter  names  seriously  must  have  muddled 
ideas  about  pronunciation.  .  .  .  When  our  present  book  words 
(spelling)  were  made,  500  years  ago,  say  in  the  days  of  Chaucer, 
our  present  letter  names  did  not  exist.  These  names,  particularly 
those  of  the  vowels,  aye,  ee,  eye,  owe,  you,  lead  us  to  form  totally 
wrong  ideas  of  the  book  words.  The  values  used  when  the  spelling 
was  made  should  be  restored :  ah,  aye,  ee,  oh,  ooh,  as  in  Italian  and 
German. 

Real  words  are  not  evolved  from  book  words;  it  will  not  simplify 
matters  to  attempt  to  make  two  different  things,  real  words  and 
book  words,  identical.6 

Processes  involved  in  phonetic  training. — Merely  to  know 
the  letters  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  corresponds  to  knowing 
the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  if  one  cannot  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply, or  divide.  A  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  symbols 
has  no  practical  value  unless  it  can  be  applied  to  the  funda- 
mental operations  in  arithmetic  and  other  mathematical 
subjects.  Ability  to  recognize  the  letters  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet  is  likewise  of  small  value  unless  one  knows  a  variety 
of  factors  involved  in  the  symbols. 

Ability  to  use  phonetics  in  a  practical  way  involves  four 
major  processes:  (1)  the  ear  must  be  trained  to  hear  sounds 
with  all  their  modifications  accurately;  (2)  the  speech  organs 
must  be  trained  to  make  speech  sounds  accurately.  In 
order  to  discover  when  the  speech  organs  are  functioning 
properly  in  the  production  of  speech  sounds,  it  is  essential 
to  use  a  mirror  to  study  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips; 
(3)  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  recognize  readily  the  phonetic 

6  A.  M.  Drummond  (Chairman),  A  Course  of  Study  in  Speech  Training  and 
Public  Speaking  for  Secondary  Schools.  Chapter  on  "The  Problem  of  Pro- 
nunciation," by  William  Tilly,  pp.  87-95.  New  York:  Appleton-Century, 
1925. 
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letters  as  well  as  all  modifications  of  the  sounds;  and  (4)  the 
hand  must  be  trained  to  write  the  phonetic  letters  legibly, 
carefully,  and  quickly.7 

The  phonetic  alphabet  on  page  75  contains  the  sounds  in 
the  order  that  they  are  to  be  studied,  beginning  with  the  front 
vowels.  This  alphabet  is  for  ready  reference  for  students. 
The  sounds  are  arranged  in  charts  on  pages  115  and  150. 

Broad  and  narrow  transcription. — There  are  two  kinds  of 
phonetic  transcription,  broad  and  narrow.  By  broad  tran- 
scription is  meant  that  which  uses  the  letters  of  the  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Alphabet  without  modifiers.  By  narrow 
transcription  is  meant  that  which  includes  modifiers  which 
indicate  all  that  is  of  practical  use  concerning  a  given  sound. 
While  broad  transcription  is  adequate  and  is  widely  used  in 
dictionaries  and  books  in  phonetic  transcription,  it  is  natu- 
rally not  so  accurate  as  narrow  transcription. 

The  following  are  the  usual  notations  found  in  narrow 
transcriptions : 

Two  dots  [ :  ]  placed  after  a  letter  indicate  that  the  sound  repre- 
sented is  long. 

One  dot  [•]  placed  after  a  letter  indicates  that  the  sound  repre- 
sented is  half  long. 

A  mark  [']  placed  before  a  syllable  indicates  that  the  syllable  is 
strongly  stressed. 

A  mark  [,]  placed  before  a  syllable  indicates  secondary  stress.8 

A  curved  line  H  placed  above  a  letter  indicates  the  unstressed 
element  of  a  diphthong. 

The  symbol  [h]  placed  after  [ph],  [th],  or  [kh]  indicates  that  the 
sound  is  aspirated. 

A  short  vertical  line  [,]  placed  after  [p,],  [t,],  or  [k,]  indicates 
that  the  sound  is  unaspirated. 

A  short  vertical  line  [,]  placed  under  sl  letter  indicates  that  the 
sound  represented  is  syllabic;  in  other  words,  it  forms  a  syllable 

7  Cf .  McLean,  Margaret  P.,  Good  American  Speech.  New  York:  Dutton, 
1935. 

8  Secondary  stress  is  not  indicated  in  this  book. 
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without  a  vowel.     The  syllabic  sounds  in  English  are:  [1],  [in], 
and  [n].     (See  pages  121,  131,  and  132.) 

The  following  are  tongue  modifiers  which  indicate  the 
action  of  the  tongue: 

[t]  is  the  low  modifier.  It  is  used  to  indicate  a  lowering  of  the 
tongue.     This  lowering  takes  place  in  English  [e-r]  and  [ot]. 

[x]  is  the  high  modifier.  It  is  used  in  English  only  to  indicate 
faulty  pronunciation. 

[h]  is  the  front  modifier.  It  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  tongue 
is  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  than  is  usual  for  the  sound.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  show  dentalization. 

[h]  is  the  back  modifier.    It  is  used  to  show  faulty  pronunciation. 

[n]  is  used  as  well  as  [h]  to  indicate  dentalization. 

Other  modifiers  follow: 

[~]  shows  that  a  sound  is  nasalized. 

[o]  indicates  unvoicing.  The  following  consonants  are  partially 
unvoiced  in  English  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  breath  group: 
[b],  [d],  [g],  [v],  [z],  [8],  and  [5].     Examples:  bid  ['bid:],  give  ['giv:], 

bb    dd  gg    vv 

00  00 

doze  [doTU-z],  rouge,  ['iu:5]. 

dd  zz  33 

The  consonants  [w],  [j],  [1],  and  [1]  are  partially  unvoiced  when 
they  follow  [p,],  [t,],  or  [k,]  in  the  same  syllable.  Examples: 
queer  ['k,wi3],  tune  ['t,ju:n],  plume  [rp,lu:m],  and  true,  ['t,iu:]. 

WW  jj  11  JJ 

000  o 

A  single  bar  [|]  indicates  the  end  of  a  stress  group.9 

A  double  bar  [||]  indicates  the  end  of  a  breath  group,  or  a  pause. 

Intonation. — Every  language  is  said  to  have  its  own  tune 
or  melody.  This  melody,  which  is  its  most  subtle  char- 
acteristic, is  called  intonation.  Teaching  this  delicate  aspect 
of  language  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  linguistic 
problems.  We  are  indebted  to  a  German  linguistic  scholar, 
Professor  Hermann  Klinghardt,  for  simplifying  the  task 
materially. 

9  Stress  groups  are  not  indicated  in  this  book.  The  short  double  bar  is 
used  to  show  a  short  pause.     See  page  212. 
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Professor  Klinghardt  evolved  a  system  of  marking  by  dots 
which  aids  us  greatly  in  studying  the  characteristics  of 
English,  French,  and  German  intonation.  In  this  intoning 
system,  which  is  relatively  simple,  a  horizontal  line,  known 
as  a  measuring  line,  is  used  to  indicate  the  normal  pitch  of  the 
voice.  A  heavy  dot  -2.  indicates  a  stressed  syllable;  a  light 
dot  —  shows  an  unstressed  syllable.  A  dot  is  used  for  every 
syllable,  and  the  last  stressed  syllable  has  what  is  known  as  a 
down-glide, JL. 

Examples 
press,  Jl 

express,  L-J 

expressing,  — !  \ 

There  are  two  main  tendencies  that  characterize  English 
intonation : 

1.  A  complete  thought  ends  with  a  falling  inflection,  or  down- 
glide. 

Examples 
He  is  'here.      *  '  } 
She  has  a  'brown  'book.  *  *  ! J_ 

The  same  principle  holds  when  a  question  begins  with  a, 
question  word. 

Examples 

'Why  are  you  'going?  J 

'When  did  he  'come?  ? 
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2.  A  rising  inflection,  or  up-glide,  is  used  to  indicate  an  incom- 
plete thought  or  a  question  that  does  not  begin  with  a  question 
word. 

Examples 


Arriving  at  a  conclusion,  ! 

y 

Are  you  'ready?  !_! 


Exercises  in  Intonation 

1.  Read  the  following  phrases,  indicating  the  intonation: 

(a)  I've  finished  the  book. 
(6)  Let's  leave  early. 

(c)  Despite  the  bad  weather. 

(d)  Is  such  a  procedure  wise? 

(e)  Why  are  they  going? 
(/)    If,  however. 

(g)  When  is  the  meeting? 

(h)  Surprised  at  his  displeasure. 

({)  She  read  the  letter  aloud. 

0')  If  you  go. 

2.  Compose  five  short  sentences  and  indicate  the  intonation  for 
them. 

3.  Write  the  intonation  for  your  own  name. 

4.  Intone  this  sentence  in  four  different  ways:     Where  are  you 
going?     (Note  how  the  meaning  is  changed.) 

5.  Compose  five  questions  not  beginning  with  question  words. 
Intone  them. 
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Written  Printed 
Form      Form 

Written  Printed 
Form     Form 

I: 

B:] 

see 

1  • 

si: 

\r 

[b] 

6i& 

'bib: 

1 

[1] 

fill 

'fil: 

rrv 

[m] 

man 

'maen: 

er 

[er] 

well 

'weTl: 

y>o 

M 

what 

'MDth: 

e: 

[e:] 
[a] 

wear 
fan 

'we5* 
'fan: 

ur 

f 

[w] 
[f] 

watt 
fit 

'woth: 
'fith: 

£L 

[a] 

ask 

'askh 

ir 

[v] 

van 

'vaen: 

a: 

[u:] 

cool 

'khu:l 

e 

[6] 

thin 

'Gin: 

u 

M 

book 

'bukh: 

3  * 

[«] 

then 

'Bern: 

Or 

[Ox] 

omit 

o'mith: 

£ 

[th] 

tea 

'thi: 

o: 

[0:] 

tall 

'tho:l 

t, 

[tj 

tree 

't,ii; 

V 

W 

dog 

'dug: 

d. 

[d] 

do 

'du: 

a: 
3: 

[a:] 
[3:] 

calm 
fur 

'kha  :m 
'fs: 

TV 
I 

[n] 
[1] 

noon 
lit 

'nu:n 
lith: 

9 

[a] 
[a] 
[erl] 

again 

up 

late 

a'ge-rn: 

'APh: 

'leTith 

4 

1 

s 

[s] 
M 

IS] 

see 

zeal 

short 

'si: 
'zi:l 

V 

a  / 
o  1 

[ai] 
[01] 

might 
voice 

'maith 
Vols 

3 

[3] 

w 

pleasure 
red 

'jeTd : 

Or  0 

a,  u 

[otu] 
[aC] 

\  oak 
out 

'oruk1* 
'auth 

[j] 

[kh] 

yet 
coke 

'jetth: 

'khoTukh 

* 
1  a 

[13] 

here 

'hiS 

IS, 

[kj 

ox 

'Dk,S 

£   3 

[e3] 

wear 

'we3 

3 

[g] 

guest 

'geTsth 

u  d 

[u§] 
[o3] 
[ph] 
[p,l 

poor 
oar 
map 
maps 

'phua 
'o5 

'm2eph : 
'maep.s 

I 

M 

[h] 

[fil 
[«] 

[d3] 

ring 

hit 

Ohio 

chair 

jump 

'Jiq: 

'hit11: 

o/Mot 

'd3Amp 

*e:  is  almost  universally  used  in  the  diphthong  e5  in  English. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Strong  and  Weak  Forms 

IN  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  attain  a  harmonious 
rhythm  in  speech,  it  is  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of 
emphasis,  or  stress.  In  all  languages,  there  are  some  words 
that  are  stressed  more  than  others.  Stress  depends  largely 
on  meaning.  Say  the  sentence  "How  are  you?"  [hau'aiju]; 
note  the  difference  in  stress  when  you  say,  "I'm  fine.  How 
are  youV  [aim'fainllhaua  'ju:].  The  words  themselves  are 
the  same,  but  the  stress  is  different  because  the  meaning  is 
different.  People  who  do  not  know  the  language  well,  or 
those  who  attempt  to  be  very  precise,  sometimes  become 
ridiculous  by  attempting  to  give  equal  stress  to  each  word. 

What  has  actually  happened  is  that  the  vowels  in  many 
words  ordinarily  unstressed  have  weakened,  so  that  instead 
of  saying  the  vowel  that  appears  in  the  printed  word,  we  say 
a  vowel  sound  that  is  considerably  weaker.  For  example,  if 
we  consult  a  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  are,  we  shall 
find  [a:];  but  in  the  sentence  "How  are  youV'  [hau  o  'ju:],  we 
say  [a]. 

Significance  of  weak  forms. — Teachers  should  be  aware  of 
the  significance  of  these  weak  forms  in  their  own  reading  and 
in  the  reading  of  classes.  Many  teachers,  in  an  attempt  to 
have  students  read  carefully  and  distinctly,  place  too  much 
stress  on  words  that  should  be  weak,  thereby  losing  the 
rhythm  of  English  speech.  Children  and  foreigners  are 
likely  to  have  difficulty  in  subordinating  these  words  because 
in  printed  form  they  always  look  the  same.     Phonetics, 
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therefore,  is  very  useful  in  showing  how  the  word  looks  when 
it  is  said  with  the  weak  form. 

Another  fallacy  that  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
fluency  of  speech  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  contracted  forms. 
Contractions  are  really  weak  forms  and  are  essential  in  the 
speaking  of  connected  English.  Many  persons  have  been 
taught  that  contractions  are  vulgar.  This  fallacious  rule 
probably  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  rule  that  contractions  are  not 
used  in  formal  written  English.  Contractions  and  weak 
forms  are  not  vulgar  in  connected  speech  and  should  be  used 
whenever  occasion  demands.  The  writer  has  observed 
beginning  reading  classes  where  children  read  carefully, 
"I  am  going  to  school"  ['ai  'sem  'go-rrrr)  'thu: 'skhu:l],  stressing 
every  word.  In  many  cases,  if  the  words  were  pronounced 
intelligibly,  the  teacher  neglected  to  attempt  any  change  in 
stress.  Some  teachers  said,  "Don't  read  it  to  me;  tell  it  to 
me."  This  request  indicated,  at  least,  that  the  teacher  was 
conscious  of  the  sing-song  rhythm  produced  by  overstressing. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  usually  satisfied  if  the  child 
repeated  the  sentence  a  little  faster,  but  still  stressing  every 
word.  In  ordinary  speech,  we  would  say  [ami  'go-r-rrr) 
th8'skhu:l],  not  hesitating  at  the  contraction  [aim].  One  of 
the  most  fundamental  factors  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is  to 
emphasize  main  points  and  subordinate  unimportant  ones. 
This  differentiation  can  be  achieved  only  by  careful  use  of 
strong  and  weak  forms.  Listen  carefully  to  the  weak  forms 
you  use  naturally  in  conversation;  try  to  use  these  same 
forms  in  reading. 

Prefixes  and  suffixes. — The  vowels  in  many  prefixes  and 
suffixes  are  weakened  also.  Undue  stress  on  prefixes  and 
suffixes  in  which  the  vowels  are  weakened  tends  to  remove 
stress  from  the  syllable  that  should  be  stressed,  thereby 
destroying  the  normal  rhythm  of  English.  Many  persons 
in  an  effort  to  be  correct  become  pedantic  because  of  too 
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great  precision.  Examine  the  word  list  on  pages  149-160. 
Note  how  the  vowels  in  most  prefixes  and  suffixes  have 
weakened.  Note  also  the  preponderance  of  the  mid  vowel  [a]. 
The  strong  form  may  be  considered  the  dictionary  form, 
or  the  form  used  when  the  word  is  stressed.  The  weak  form 
is  the  ordinary  form  in  an  unimportant  position  in  connected 
speech.  Not  all  words,  of  course,  have  weak  forms.  Nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  may  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant, or  strong,  words  in  the  language.  Pronouns, 
articles,  auxiliary  verbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
other  connective  words  may  be  thought  of  as  weak.  Some 
of  these  words  have  two  or  more  weak  forms,  depending  on 
the  sound  that  follows  them.  Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  commonly  used  words  in  English  having  weak  forms. 


ARTICLES 

Strong  Forms 

r/             l 

Weak  Forms 

r    l 

o 

a 

[efr] 

[a] 

C  v\ 

an 

['sen:] 

[an] 

^P^% 

the 

['»:] 

[Sa]1,  [tSirp 

*-  "ft 

AUXILIARY  VERBS 

Strong  Forms 

r  /             i 

Weak  Forms 

r        l 

am 

[  2em  :J 

[m] 

are 
can 

['a:] 
['khaen:] 

[a],  M 
[khan],  [kn] 

could 

['khud:] 

[khad] 

do 

['du:] 

[da] 

does 

[rdAz:] 

[daz] 

"&$, 

had 

['haed :] 

[had],  [ad],  [d] 

]4                         y   > 

has 

['hsez :] 

[haz],  [az],  [z]3,  [s 

have 

['haev:] 

[hav],  [av],  [v] 

is 

['!•:] 

W  W 

must 

['mAsth] 

[mast,]1,  [masth]2 

1  Before  consonants.                          3 

After  voiced  sounds. 

2  Before  vowels. 

4 

After  voiceless  sounds. 
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Strong  Forms 

Weak  Forms 

shall 

I'Ssel:] 

m,  eil  ID 

should 

[>d:] 

[Sad],  Bd] 

was 

['wdz:] 

[waz] 

were 

['W3:] 

[w3],  [wa] 

will 

['wil:] 

[wl],  [1] 

would 

['wud:] 

[wad],  [ad],  [d] 

PRONOUNS 

Strong  Forms 

Weak  Forms 

he 

['hi:] 

[hi],  [h] 

her 

['hs:] 

[hs],  [ha],  [a] 

his 

['hiz:] 

[iz] 

me 

['mi :] 

[mi],  [mi] 

our 

['aua] 

[aa] 

she 

['Si=] 

Bi],  Bi] 

some 

['saiii  :] 

[sam] 

them 

['Se-rm:] 

[Sam] 

their 

['Sea] 

[<5a] 

they're 

['Sea] 

[3a] 

us 

['as  :] 

[as] 

you 

E'ju:] 

[ju] 

your 

I'jua] 

[ju],  [ja] 

we 

['wi :] 

[wi] 

PREPOSITIONS 

Strong  Forms 

"FPeafc  Forms 

at 

['a3th:] 

N,]5,  [ath]6 

for 

['fo:] 

[fo],  [fa] 

from 

['f  jrom :] 

[fjam] 

into 

['mthu:] 

[mtha]5,  [ntha]5,  [mthu]6 

of 

['dv:] 

[av],  [v] 

to 

['thu:] 
ants. 

[tha]5,  [thu]6 

5  Before  conson 

6  Before  vowels 

[nthu]( 
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CONNECTIVES 


Strong  Forms             Weak  Forms 

and 

['sen:d]               [and],  [nd],  [n] 

as 

['sez:]                 [oz] 

but 

['bAt:]                [bot,]7,  [both]8 

for 

['fo:]                   [fo],  [fo] 

nor 

['no:]                  [no],  [no] 

or 

[7o:]                   [o],  [a] 

that9 

['3geth:]              [Sot,]7,  [c5oth]8 

than 

['«8Bn:]               ['Son] 

what 

['MDth:]                    [MOt,]7,  [AVOth]8 

EXPLETIVE 

Strong  Form                 Weak  Form 

there 


Rfe3] 


[tfo] 
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7  Before  consonants. 

8  Before  vowels. 

9  When  that  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  the  strong  form  is  used.     Note  the 
difference  in  use:  That  house  that  I  mentioned,  [Saeti  'haus  <59th  al  'me-ra^nd]. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Analysis  of  English  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

A  VOWEL  may  be  defined  as  a  practically  uninterrupted 
flow  of  voiced,  or  vocalized,  breath.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  a  particular  vowel  is  the  result  of  positions 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw.  These  positions  determine 
the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  resonators  in  the  production  of  vowel  sounds. 
Any  modification  in  the  mouth-position  will  result  in  a 
change  in  the  vowel  sound.  Sometimes  a  physical  condition 
will  make  it  impossible  to  achieve  a  clear,  resonant  tone  on 
vowel  sounds;  for  the  most  part,  however,  inaccurate  pro- 
duction of  vowels  is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  they  are 
made,  plus  inability  to  hear  the  subtle  differences  between 
sounds. 

Classification  of  vowels. — Vowels  are  usually  classified  in 
two  ways:  (1)  according  to  the  part  of  the  tongue  used  in 
producing  them;  and  (2)  according  to  the  position  of  the 
tongue. 

They  are  called  front,  back,  and  mid  vowels,  depending  on 
whether  they  are  made  with  the  front,  the  back,  or  the 
middle  of  the  tongue. 

Vowels  are  referred  to  as  high,  half-high,  half-low,  and 
low,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  producing 
them. 

Consult  the  Chart  of  English  Vowels  on  page  115,  and  you 
will  see  the  relative  positions  of  these  vowels  on  the  vowel 
scale. 

84 
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Practice  the  scale  with  a  mirror.  Observe  closely  the 
changes  that  take  place  as  you  descend  the  scale.  Note 
that  the  tongue  must  touch  the  lower  teeth  in  producing  all 
vowels. 

Front  Vowels 

[i:] 

The  sound  [i:]  is  the  highest  sound  in  English;1  the  tongue 
is  raised  in  front  toward  the  hard  palate.  Although  the 
tongue  is  tense,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  throat  relaxed 
and  open  on  the  sound.  Be  sure  to  use  a  mirror  when  prac- 
ticing.    Notice  when  you  make  this  sound: 

1.  That  the  lips  are  spread  slightly; 

2.  That  the  teeth  almost  touch; 

3.  That  the  front  of  the  tongue  forms  a  high,  tense  arch 
toward  the  front  of  the  hard  palate. 

If  the  arch  of  the  tongue  is  allowed  to  relax,  the  sound  [i:], 
instead  of  being  a  brilliant  one,  will  be  dull  and  will  have 
some  of  the  quality  of  the  lax  mid  vowel,  [a]. 

Many  persons  when  saying  [i:]  make  what  is  known  as  an 
off -glide.  In  other  words,  they  make  two  sounds  instead  of 
one  for  the  pure  vowel.  It  is  particularly  easy  to  acquire 
this  mispronunciation  of  the  vowel  before  the  sound  [1].  In 
words  like  feel,  ['fi:l],  and  meal,  ['mi:l],  listen  carefully  for  the 
difference  between  the  correct  pronunciation,  [i:],  and  the 
incorrect  one,  [ia]. 

Like  all  long  vowels,  [i:]  is  full  length  before  a  voiced  conso- 
nant in  a  stressed  syllable,  as  in  seed,  ['si:d],  or  need,  ['ni:d]; 
it  is  half-long  when  followed  by  a  voiceless  consonant,  as  in 
meat,  ['mrth],  or  neat,  ['nrth].  In  unstressed  syllables,  it  is 
usually  short,  as  in  meander,  [mi'senda]. 


Height  refers  not  to  pitch,  but  to  tongue-placement. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  fleeing  thief  deceived  the  people  with  great  ease. 
(6)  Each  speaker  was  eager  to  agree  with  the  team. 

2.  (a)  (5a  '6i:m  waz  'b-ii'f  an  'ni*th|| 

(6)   '(5i:z  'i:zlz  wa  'merid  bai  ma'§i:n  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'i-th 

eat 

'bi  :mrrrj 

beaming 

'Si: 

she 

't,ji: 

tree 

'mi:d 

mead 

'fi-l:d 

field 

biTrt,wi:n 

between 

diTrsi  :v 

deceive 

rji:l 

reel 

rli:n 

lean 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

ceiling  kneeling 

seen  grieve 

key  police 

seal  eagle 

feat  mean 

[i] 

In  producing  the  sound  [i],  the  mouth  is  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  it  is  for  [i:],  but  the  tongue  is  less  tense,  with  the 
arch  slightly  lower. 

If  [i]  is  lengthened  into  [i:J,  the  pronunciation  may  sound 
foreign.  Italians,  for  example,  frequently  have  difficulty  in 
producing  the  short  English  vowel  [i]. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  great  relaxation  in  making  the 
sound  produces  a  glide,  resulting  in  [ia]  instead  of  [i] ;  hence, 
fill,  ['fil],  becomes  ['fiol].  Further  relaxation  of  the  tongue 
results  in  [o],  and  will,  ['wil],  becomes  [Val].  Practice  with 
a  mirror.  Note  what  happens  when  your  tongue  is  too  low, 
or  too  high,  or  too  relaxed. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  " Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise"  is  an  old 

adage. 
(6)   One  singer  has  said  that  if  a  singer  wishes  to  sing  without 
tenseness,  he  must  remove  the  fingers  of  a  rigid  civilization 
from  his  throat. 

2.  (a)  Sa  'smph  Dn  Sa  'sil  iz  'sthikhiT  || 

(6)  Si  i'thseljanz  in  si'viljan  'k.lo-firSz  'fil:d  oe  'sithiT  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'sik,s 

six 

'mint11       mint 

'bid: 

bid 

'ht.l            little 

'liph: 

lip 

'siv :           sieve 

'wimm       women 

'sirj             sing 

'mila 

miller 

'bnthi$       British 

Write 

the  following 

words  in  phonetic  scrip 

build 

implicate 

citizen 

quibble 

civics 

bicycle 

imitate 

minister 

inch 

myth 

[It] 

Prefixes  and  suffixes.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  in  English  are 
usually  unstressed;  because  of  this  lack  of  stress,  the  vowels 
in  them  are  weak.  Many  speakers  stress  these  weak  sylla- 
bles in  an  effort  to  be  precise.  In  so  doing,  they  tend  to 
equalize  the  stress  incorrectly,  thereby  achieving  pedantic, 
artificial  speech.     Example:  ['gudnrrs]  becomes  ['gudneTs]. 

A  sound  that  is  very  frequently  weakened  in  both  prefixes 
and  suffixes  is  represented  by  the  book-letter  e.  When  this 
letter  occurs  in  unstressed  prefixes,  the  sound  it  represents  is 
not  [i:],  but  [it],  with  the  tongue  low.  We  indicate  this 
lowering  of  the  tongue  by  placing  the  low  tongue  modifier 
after  the  letter,  [it]. 
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The  prefixes  which  normally  take  the  sound  of  [it]  are: 

de  as  in  deceive  [dr/siiv] 
be  as  in  believe    [br/li  :v] 
se  as  in  select      [siT'leTkth] 
e    as  in  enough  [i/nAf] 
re  as  in  remote    [ n/moTitt11] 2 

Listen  carefully  to  your  own  speech  and  to  the  speech 
around  you  to  determine  whether  these  prefixes  are  pro- 
nounced with  the  vowel  sound  of  [i:],  the  vowel  sound  of 
[it],  or  the  mid  vowel  sound  of  [a].  The  last  sound  should  be 
avoided  in  the  prefixes  listed. 

In  unstressed  suffixes,  the  book-letters  y,  ie,  and  e  are 
weakened  to  [it].  For  many  years  in  the  teaching  of  phonics 
the  fallacious  information  that  final  y  =  e  was  taught.  This 
fact  is  responsible  for  the  effort  of  many  speakers  to  pro- 
nounce very,  [VeniT],  as  [Veni:].  Incorrect  stress  of  this 
kind  results  in  an  artificial  speech  pattern  which  is  not  the 
actual  rhythm  of  English. 

The  suffixes  in  which  [it]  is  used  are  as  follows: 

y     as  in  very  [Vctjit] 

ly    as  in  lovely  ['IavIit] 

ed    as  in  seated  ['si't^d] 

el     as  in  market  ['m(rkhiTth] 

it     as  in  credit  ['kaeTdrrt*1] 

est  as  in  lowest  ['lcrrrrst11] 

less  as  in  voiceless  [VoisIits] 

ing  as  in  melting  ['meTlthiTq] 

ie     as  in  lassie  ['laesir] 

There  are  other  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  English  in  which 
the  lowering  of  the  tongue  on  [i]  is  optional.  In  the  prefixes 
and  suffixes  listed  above,  however,  [it]  is  preferable  to  [i]. 

2  When  re  means  to  do  again,  it  takes  the  sound  of  [ii:],  but  ordinary  usage 
prefers  [jit]. 

Compare:  renew  and  re-write  with  receive  and  relate. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a) 

Pronounce  the  following 

words : 

br/gin: 

begin 

WerllT 

very 

bi/foa 

before 

'noizliTS 

noiseless 

dir'si  :v 

deceive 

'sinn-rj 

singing 

dr/sei-nt*1 

dissent 

'haebn-t11 

habit 

i/ljuid 

elude 

'bAZlTZ 

'wikhrrd 
buzzes 

wicked 

(6) 

Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

beguile 

ticket 

depress 

ringing 

secede 

pretty 

evade 

whizzes 

' 

example 

goodness 

[ex] 

In  narrow  transcription  of  English  the  letter  [e-r]  is  always 
written  with  the  tongue  modifier.  The  original  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  e  in  the  old  Roman  Alphabet  was  made 
with  the  tongue  somewhat  higher  than  the  sound  of  [e-r]  in 
English  today.  The  original  sound  [e:]  may  be  found  in 
many  European  languages,  but  not  in  English. 

[e-r]  is  a  tense  sound,  but  the  jaw  is  slightly  lower  than  for 
[i] ;  the  arch  of  the  tongue  is  lower  than  it  is  for  the  preceding 
sound,  also. 

Practice  [i:],  [i],  and  [e-r]  with  a  mirror,  noting  carefully  the 
changes  in  tongue  and  jaw  position. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  men  endeavored  to  settle  the  question  by  extempo- 

raneous measures. 
(6)  An  intelligent  effort  was  made  by  the  defense. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'li'sti  'se-rd  (5a  'suino  'memdiTd  || 

(b)  'se-rvn  'mem  wa  'semt,  thu  'e-rdjuk^-rit,  (59  'de-rf :  II 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'herth: 

fret 

'leTst                lest 

'therla 

teller 

'me-rnt11            meant 

'stherdiT 

steady 

'he-rviT             heavy 

'JerJlT 

sherry 

diT/pheTn  :d     depend 

'berl: 

belle 

'se-rt,l                settle 

(6) 

Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  script: 

selling 

head 

, 

pleasure 

yes 

fell 

said 

wreck 

•  metal 

- 

many 

tenant 

[e:] 

In  English  this  sound  is  almost  invariably  used  as  the  first 
element  of  a  diphthong  in  such  words  as  air,  ['eS],  or  fare, 
['fe3].    It  is,  therefore,  listed  under  diphthongs  on  page  112. 

W 

[sb]  is  a  low,  tense  vowel.  The  tongue  is  only  slightly 
arched  in  front;  the  mouth  is  quite  wide  open;  and  the  soft 
palate  is  raised. 

As  this  sound  does  not  occur  in  many  European  languages, 
it  is  a  difficult  one  for  foreigners.  In  American  speech  it  is 
frequently  nasalized,  or  lengthened,  or  nasalized  and  then 
lengthened,  or  diphthongized.  Thus,  for  the  foreigner,  man, 
['msen],  may  become  ['man]  or  ['mam];  for  the  American,  the 
same  word  may  become  ['msen],  or  ['msem],  or  ['mae:n],  or 
['maean]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  manager  of  the  amateurs  was  angered  by  the  fact 
that  amateurs  were  barred  automatically. 
(b)  The  man  ate  apples  and  sandwiches  between  campaign 
speeches. 
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2.  (a)  (5a  'casern  on  'khaendrr  Dn  tta  'msent,}  biT'lon  thu  'aen:  j| 
(6)  tSa  'hseqkh9tISif  iz  wit5  Si  'aelbam  ||  ' 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 

'pjsed:  plaid  'f  lseth :  flat 

'haev:  have  'gaes:  gas 

'3ek,thiv  active  %i2dkho  cracker 

'kh2et,$  catch  'sk.jset.S  scratch 

'sethikh  attic  in'tha3k,th  intact 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

an  scatter 

ant  band 

act  gander 

jam  mangle 

tramp  amble 

[a] 

This  is  the  last  of  the  front  vowels.  The  arch  of  the  tongue 
is  low,  and  the  jaw  is  dropped  considerably.  The  lips  must 
be  slightly  spread  for  the  proper  production  of  the  sound. 

[a]  is  a  particularly  controversial  sound.  In  preferred 
British  pronunciation  it  occurs  only  as  the  first  element  in  the 
diphthong  [ai],  as  in  my,  ['mai].  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  American  usage,  however,  to  accept  [a]  as  a  pure  vowel  in 
syllables  ending  in  the  sounds  of  [f],  as  in  half,  ['haf] ;  [0]  as  in 
path,  ['pha0];  [s],  as  in  class,  ['k.las];  and  [k],  as  in  ask,  [raskh]. 
[a]  is  also  used  in  such  words  as  dance,  [Mans],  advance, 
[adVans],  and  commander,  [k^'manda],  in  American  speech. 

In  Jones's  Dictionary,  the  words  ask,  class,  path,  and  half 
are  all  indicated  phonetically  as  containing  the  vowel  [a:]. 
In  American  speech  we  hear  at  least  three  variations  of  this 
vowel.  In  vulgar  speech  the  sound  is  [as],  in  colloquial  speech 
[ae].  In  between  the  colloquial  American  and  the  preferred 
British  [a:]  is  the  pure  vowel  [a],  used  by  many  American 
speakers  in  generally  acceptable  speech.  This  sound  is 
called  the  "intermediate"  vowel,  and  sometimes,  a  little 
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scornfully,  the  "compromise"  sound.  At  any  rate,  no  matter 
what  its  cognomen,  it  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  sounds  of 
standard  English  use.  It  is,  nevertheless,  used  by  a  great 
many  who  speak  English  extremely  well. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  He  asked  who  had  laughed  last. 

(b)  She   demanded   glasses   that   had   recently   come   from 
France. 

2.  (a)  hi  dr/mandrrd  an  'ansa  || 
(b)  (5a  'last,  dans  waz  a  'wo:lt,s  || 

3.  (a)  Have  someone  check  the  way  you  say  the  vowel  sounds  in 

the  following  words : 


'$afth          shaft 

ad'vans         advance 

'laf :            laugh 

'glans             glance 

'k.iaft11       craft 

'haf:              half 

'giant*1       grant 

kha'mand     command 

pha0 :         path 

khaf:             calf 

(6)  Write  in  phonetic  script 

your  own  pronunciation  o 

following  words: 

ask 

past 

mast 

answer 

after 

trance 

basket 

chance 

advantage 

staff 

4.  Compare  your  pronunciation 

with  that  of  your  friends 

Material  for 

Practice 

Front  Vowels 

1.  (a)  List  the  following  words  in  order,  placing  those  with  the 
same  vowel  sound  together  and  those  with  the  highest 
vowel  sound  first: 

steep 

six 

city 


speech 

plead 

kept 

candy 

path 

pity 

letter 

theme 

bean 
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tack 

sent 

amber 

deed 

bitter 

edge 

ask 

field 

attic 

dance 

hanger 

glass 

speed 

end 

crib 

ash 

candy 

thick 

fled 

carry 

(b)  List  the  number  of  different  spellings  you  can  find  to 
represent  each  front  vowel  in  the  vowel  scale. 


Back  Vowels 
[u:] 

This  is  the  highest  and  most  tense  of  the  back  vowels. 
The  lips  are  closely  rounded,  and  the  back  of  the  tongue  is 
arched  toward  the  soft  palate. 

[u :]  is  long  before  a  voiced  consonant  in  a  stressed  syllable 
or  before  a  pause,  as  in  rude,  [rju:d],  kangaroo,  [k^rjga'iu:]; 
half-long  before  a  voiceless  consonant  in  a  stressed  syllable, 
as  in  hoop,  ['hu-p11];  and,  when  it  occurs  in  an  unstressed 
syllable,  it  may  be  shortened,  as  it  is  in  affluent, 
['a3fluanth]. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  making  this  sound  not  to  diph- 
thongize it.  For  example,  school,  ['skhu:l],  and  pool,  ['phu:l], 
should  not  be  pronounced  ['skhu§l]  and  ['phualj.  To  avoid 
this  error  when  you  are  practicing  the  sound,  keep  your  lips 
in  position  after  you  have  stopped  saying  it. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Only  two  members  of  the  group  saw  through  the  ruler's 

plans. 
(6)  The  pool  was  gloomy  without  the  reflection  of  the  moon. 

2.  (a)  'bju:diTrj  haed  me-rfd  im  'mu:drr  || 

(b)  <5a  't,§ildj9n  wemt,  0ju:  'thu:  'jurmz  av  Sa  'skhu:lhaus 
brrfo:  <5e-ri  faund  <5a  ;lu:m  II 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'$u :         shoe 

'hu :          who 

'khu :       coo 

'sk,  ju  :      screw 

'bu'th     boot 

'u:z          ooze 

'thu:l      tool 

'hi  :m        loom 

'wu :        woo 

7k,  ju  :n      croon 

Q>) 

Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  script 

spoon 

rude 

truth 

plumed 

moon 

roof 

hoodoo 

chew 

zoo 

canoe 

[ju:]3 

In  the  production  of  the  consonant  [j],  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  until  it  nearly  touches  the  hard  palate.  After 
a  voiced  sound  is  made,  the  tongue  glides  to  the  position  for 
[u:],  that  is,  the  front  is  lowered  and  the  back  is  raised. 

In  good  usage,  the  pronunciation  [ju:]  is  used  when  u  is 
initial,  as  in  unit,  ['ju:nit],  use,  ['ju:z],  and  uvula,  ['juivjula]; 
the  sound  [ju:]  is  also  used  preferably  after  the  consonants 
[t,  d,  n,  f]  in  such  words  as  tune,  ['t,ju:n],  duke,  ['dju-kh],  new, 
['nju:],  and  few,  ['fju:}. 

[ju:]  never  follows  [1]  or  [i]  if  these  are  preceded  by  other 
consonants,  as  in  prude,  ['p,ju:d],  plume,  [/p,lu:m],  truly, 
[rt,ju:liT],  and  blue,  ['blu:].     The  sound  is  always  [u:]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  contained  an  interesting 
news  item  on  the  subject  last  week. 

(6)  The  beauty  of  the  tulips  was  due  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
hue. 


3  Because  the  combination  of  the  consonant  [j]  and  the  vowel  [u:]  is  so  fre- 
quently thought  of  as  one  sound,  [ju:],  words  containing  these  sounds  are  con- 
sidered here.     See  page  140  for  the  consonant  [j]. 
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2.  (a)  OTijnliT  a  'f  ju :  av  (5a  'nju :  'mei-mbaz  a'sju  :m  :d  'dju  *thiTZ  Dn 

't,ju:zdiT  || 

(b)  <5a  't,ju:n  waz  ni:<5a  'nju:  no  'bju*thaful  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'ijirt,$8 

future 

'fjual 

fuel 

'kjurlmajiT 

culinary 

'dju-kh 

duke 

'tjiKzdrr 

Tuesday 

'vju: 

view 

'ju:zid3 

usage 

'bju-thiT 

beauty 

'nju*spheTrpha 

newspaper 

'k,ju-th 

cute 

Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  script: 

cue 

dew 

suit 

fuel 

new 

fuse 

usual 

mule 

duty 

music 

[u] 

This  is  also  a  high  back  vowel,  but  the  tongue  is  more  re- 
laxed, the  lips  are  less  closely  rounded,  and  the  mouth  is 
more  widely  open  than  it  is  for  [u:]. 

This  sound  is  sometimes  diphthongized  when  it  should  be 
a  pure  vowel;  hence,  could,  ['khud],  becomes  ['khuad].  If 
the  lips  are  unrounded  and  the  tongue  too  relaxed,  [a]  is  some- 
times substituted  for  [u];  thus,  cookbook,  ['khuk/bukh],  be- 
comes ['k^k/bAk*1]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  cook  read  the  directions  from  the  cookbook. 

(6)  The  crook  could  not  walk  rapidly  because  a  bullet  had 
struck  his  foot. 

2.  (a)  So  'bjuk,  'bseblz  at,  5a  'futh  av  Sa  'hil:  || 
(b)  3a  'khuk,  fagot,  (5a  '$uga  || 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'gud :        good                       'lu^iTrj 

looking 

'bukh:      book                      'hud: 

hood 

'Sud:         should                    'phul: 

pull 

'phuth:     put                        'suth: 

soot 

'khu^n       cushion                  'f  ul : 

full 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script : 

look  pulpit 

butcher  woolen 

rookery  mistook 

could  pulley 

sugar  push 

[Or] 

This  sound,  which  is  a  half-high,  rounded,  back  vowel,  is 
usually  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  [otu]  in  English. 
It  is  preferably  a  pure  vowel  under  the  following  conditions : 
first,  when  it  is  used  in  an  unstressed  syllable,  as  in  omit, 
[o-r'mrt11],  or  police,  [phOT/li*s];  and  second,  when  it  is  in  a 
stressed  syllable  followed  by  an  unstressed  syllable  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  Noah,  ['noTa],  or  going,  ['go-ri-rr)]. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  rounding  of  the  lips  for  this 
sound.     Lack  of  rounding  produces  a  flat  tone. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

OT'mith :  omit 

kho-r'kheTi  •  n  cocaine 

fo/me-mt11  foment 

jo-r^Anda  rotunda 

fo/neT^ik^  phonetics 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script : 

obey  mozaic 

ditto  mowing 

opine 
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[o:] 

[o:]  may  be  classified  as  a  half -low,  rounded,  tense  back 
vowel.  The  jaw  is  dropped  considerably,  and  the  lips  are 
protruded  and  rounded.  (Compare  the  position  of  the  lips 
with  the  position  for  [u:].) 

[o:]  is  long  in  stressed  syllables  before  a  voiced  consonant 
or  a  pause,  as  in  sawed,  ['so:d],  or  law,  ['lo:];  and  half-long 
before  a  voiceless  consonant,  as  in  taught,  ['tho*th].  In  un- 
stressed syllables,  [o:]  is  usually  short,  as  in  exploration, 
[eTk.splo'jeTi^n]. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  sound  is  made  with  prac- 
tically no  rounding  of  the  lips.  In  some  New  York  speech 
the  arch  of  the  tongue  is  too  far  back  in  the  throat.  To  be 
sure  of  the  correct  position,  use  a  mirror.  The  mouth  should 
form  an  ellipse  with  the  widest  section  running  vertically. 

When  [o:]  is  the  last  sound  in  a  word,  avoid  inserting  [i]  if 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel.  Law  office,  ['lo:  'of is], 
and  saw  it,  ['so:  ith],  are  frequently  pronounced  incorrectly 
['lou  'ttfis],  and  [so:i  ith]. 

Avoid  diphthongizing  [o:].  Example:  [6o*th]  must  not  be 
[0ooth]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  All  the  oarsmen  were  cautioned  about  the  depth  of  the 

water. 
(6)  The  outlaw  was  awkward  but  audacious. 

2.  (a)  Se-ri  'o:l  so:  So  'maen  'fo:l  Dn  Si  'ais  Sot,  woz  '6o:rrrj  ( 
(b)  'jo:niTrj  iz  o  gud  we-ri  ov  jrr'kek.siTrj  So  M50:  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'no:  gnaw  '0o*th  thought 

'fo:l  fall  'o:b  orb  ' 

'so:  saw  'o:l  all 

'fo*t,5on  fortune  'fo*th  fort 

'so*th  sought  'kho#th  caught 
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(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

laud  waltz 

fraught  pork 

dawn  nautical 

lord  thorn 

scrawl  thaw 

M 

This  sound  may  be  classified  as  a  low,  slightly  rounded, 
semi-tense,  back  vowel.  The  lips  are  relaxed  slightly,  and 
the  jaw  is  well  lowered.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  relax  the 
lips  and  jaw  too  completely  for  this  sound,  which  has  more  of 
the  quality  of  [a:]  than  of  [a:].  Furthermore,  it  is  a  short 
vowel,  whereas  [o:]  and  [a:]  are  long. 

Many  speakers  are  inconsistent  in  their  use  of  this  sound ; 
others  substitute  [o:]  in  some  words,  such  as  long,  ['lo:rj],  and 
dog,  ['do:g],  and  [a:]  in  others,  such  as  hot,  ['hcrth],  and  not, 
['ncrth].  In  this  type  of  speech,  the  phrase  not  a  fog, 
['nDth  a  'frjg],  becomes  ['na*th  a  'fo:g]. 

[d]  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  mid  vowel  [a],  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cot,  ['khDth],  and  cut, 
[rkhAth],  and  stock,  ['sthDkh],  and  stuck,  ['sthAkh]. 

Avoid  diphthongizing  [d]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  officer  was  shocked  by  the  loss  of  his  watch  dog. 

(b)  The  foreign  authorities  deemed  it  folly  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation. 

2.  (a)  'khDfiT  an  't,$Dkh9liTth  a  'thu:  'w3:dz  ofn  misp1iOT/naunsth|| 
(6)  5a  'skhDla(i)  Db'dseTk.^rrd  in  a  'dsukjula  'maena  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

;hDph:  hop  Vnn:  wan 

'$Dkh:  shock  'sDfth  soft 

'wd§:  wash  'p^liS  polish 

'dug:  dog  'sk^la  scholar 

'jDkh:  rock  'bDn:d  bond 
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(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script : 

odd  wrong 

lock  orange 

moss  mock 

pomp  coral 

doll  body 

3.  (a)  List  ten  words  containing  the  sound  of  [d]  that  you  mis- 
pronounce or  that  you  hear  your  friends  mispronounce. 
(b)  Write  in  phonetic  script  your  own  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words : 


coffee 

long 

chocolate 

tot 

what 

cot 

dot 

office 

not 

stock 

[a:] 

[a:]  is  a  low,  unrounded,  relaxed,  back  vowel.  The  jaw  is 
low,  and  the  lips  are  neutral.  This  sound  is  sometimes 
described  as  being  the  most  relaxed  of  all  of  the  English 
vowels. 

Many  Americans  are  criticized  for  their  faulty  production 
of  this  sound.  If  the  tongue  is  too  far  back,  the  sound  that 
results  is  called  a  dark  a,  [a>];  if  the  lips  are  rounded,  the 
resulting  sound  is  frequently  [o:].  Father,  ['fcr.So],  becomes 
[rfa:>-39],  or  ['foitfe]. 

Another  faulty  pronunciation  is  the  substitution  of  [aa]  in 
many  dialects.  For  example,  garden,  ['ga:dn],  becomes 
['gaadn].  Before  nasal  consonants,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
nasalize  or  diphthongize  [a:].  Farm,  ['farm],  becomes  ['fa:m], 
or  ['fa5m]. 

In  New  England  speech,  the  intermediate  vowel  is  substi- 
tuted in  words  that  have  an  r  in  their  spelling.  Thus,  part, 
['phcrth],  becomes  [/pha-th]. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  partner,  although  he  was  tardy,  calmly  smoked  a 

cigar. 

(6)  The  charm  of  the  park  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
gardens  were  very  artistic. 

2.  (a)  Si  'a-thist,  ge-riv  Si  'a:m:z  'h<rthilrr  [| 

(6)   (5a    'fa:mhaus    W8z    't^aimiTrj    an   nut,    'fa:     fjgm    <5a 
'ma-khiTth  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'a: 

are 

'sa  :v 

salve 

'ha'p11 

harp 

'k,wa  :m 

qualm 

'fa: 

far 

'stVkh 

stark 

'da*th 

dart 

't,$a:m 

charm 

'kha  :m 

calm 

'sa:m 

psalm 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

drama  master 

remark  marble 

almond  father 

card  sarcastic 

cart  contrast  (noun) 

4.  (a)  Write  in  phonetic  script  your  own  pronunciation  of  these 
words : 


march 

guard 

barn 
sergeant 
laugh 
heart 

arms 

articulation 
department 
particle 

(b)  List  ten  words  in  which  you  hear  the  sound  of  [a:]  pro- 
nounced [a:i]. 

(c)  List  any  words  in  which  you  hear  [a]  instead  of  [a:]. 
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Material  for  Practice 

Back  Vowels 

1.  (a)  List  the  following  words  in  order,  placing  those  with  the 
same  vowel  sound  together  and  those  with  the  highest 
back- vowel  sound  first: 


awe 

hotel 

paltry 

John 

pulley 

shawl 

brooks 

marsh 

drooping 

shooed 

comma 

proceed 

swan 

bullion 

ooze 

taut 

obey 

born 

yawn 

park 

foot 

farm 

alms 

pool 

schooling 

yarn 

hoop 

water 

coral 

fox 

(6)  List  the  number  of  different  spellings  you  can  find  to 
represent  each  back  vowel  in  the  vowel  scale. 

Mid  Vowels 

[a:] 

In  making  the  sound  [3:],  which  is  the  highest  of  the  three 
sounds  known  as  mid  vowels,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
lips  straight  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  teeth 
with  the  arch  rising  slightly  in  the  middle. 

The  most  common  fault  in  the  production  of  this  sound  is 
a  tendency  to  curl  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backward.  This  error 
causes  the  common  American  fault  called  "in version."  An- 
other error  in  the  production  of  this  sound  is  lip-rounding. 
The  well-known  example  of  the  birds  chirping  on  Third  Streety 
[(5a  'b3:dz  't^'p^Trj  dii  r03:d  'st,jrth],  which  becomes,  when 
vulgarized,  [Sa  'boidz  't^oip^-rn  nn  '6oid  'st.ii-t11],  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  result  of  lip-rounding  on  this  sound. 

Note  that  [3 :]  is  almost  universally  used  when  a  vowel  and 
the  consonant  r  appear  in  the  same  syllable  in  the  book-word 
spelling. 

For  omission  of  [1]  before  a  consonant,  see  pages  138-139. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  amateur  did  not  observe  that  the  results  of  his  re- 

search were  absurd. 
(b)  Irwin  and  Ursula  preferred  to  shirk  responsibility  for  the 
merger. 

2.  (a)  ba  rw3:l:d  waz  'sth3:d  bai  tfo  'lmdb3:g  'flaith  || 
(6)  'thu:  'g3:l:z  ieTd  'v3:srrz  Sei-id  'l3:n:d  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'w3:d 

word 

'03  :d 

third 

'W3*kh 

work 

ab's3  :d 

absurd 

ve 

earth 

'b3:n 

burn 

'm3  :1  :d 

whirled 

'm3 

'n3*s 
:       myrrh 

nurse 

(6) 

Write  the  following 

words  in  phonetic  script: 

fur 

earl 

curt 

curb 

mirth 

worth 

blur 

worm 

sir 

err 

4.  (a)  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  that  represent 
the  sound  of  [3:]? 
(b)   In  words  like  eastern  and  western,  what  value  do  you  give 
the  final  vowel  sound  in  your  own  speech? 

[9] 

The  terminology  designating  the  sound  [a]  is  varied.  Some 
call  it  the  neutral,  or  obscure,  vowel;  others,  the  indeter- 
minate, or  indefinite,  vowel,  and  still  others,  the  voice  mur- 
mur. It  is  made  with  the  lips  in  neutral  position  and  the 
tongue  relaxed. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  English  to  stress  rather  vigor- 
ously important  words  and  syllables  and  to  disregard  un- 
important ones,  this  sound  has  become  the  most  commonly 
used  vowel  in  the  English  language. 

The  desire  of  some  people  to  pronounce  a  sound  for  every 
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letter  they  see  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  mispronunciation  in 
regard  to  this  sound.  The  inaccuracy  of  diacritically  marked 
dictionaries  adds  to  the  confusion.  Persons  who  try  to  pro- 
nounce very  carefully  words  like  account,  [a'khaunth],  sofa, 
['so-rufa],  moment,  ['moT-umant*1],  and  maker,  ['me-rika11],  will 
find  that  they  become  stilted  or  pedantic  if  they  persist  in 
their  attempt  to  pronounce  an  exact  sound  for  every  letter. 
[a]  never  occurs  in  a  stressed  syllable. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  His  account  was  honored  because  of  his  connections. 
(b)   Supper  was  served  around  a  smaller  table. 

2.  (a)  a'nA(5a  'sorufa  in  (5a  'kho:na  maith  im'p,.iu:v  (5a  'ju:m  || 
(b)   (5a  'ga:mant,  waz  'oTulda(i)  an  $aebia  San  i  '6o*th  [| 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'sApha 

supper 

artheTsth 

attest 

'una 

honor 

ars3-th 

assert 

'mAtha 

mutter 

'be-rlkha 

baker 

/p,jDpha 

proper 

'vaual 

vowel 

'ne-rva 

never 

khanrseTnt h 

consent 

(6) 

Write  the  following 

words 

in  phonetic  script: 

balloon 

observe 

appoint 

murmur 

absorb  recent 

around  session 

defender  debtor 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 
of  [a]? 
(b)  How  many  different  diacritical  markings  can  you  find  to 
represent  the  sound  of  [a]  in  Webster's  Dictionary?     In 
Funk  and  Wagnall's? 

W 

Although  this  sound  is  usually  classified  as  a  half-low, 
middle,  lax  sound,  there  is  some  disagreement  among  pho- 
neticians as  to  its  exact  placement.     While  the  mouth  is  not 
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so  wide  open  for  [a]  as  it  is  for  [a:],  this  sound  approaches  [a:] 
in  quality.     It  is,  however,  very  short. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  substitute  [a:]  for  [a]. 
Frequently,  especially  in  foreign  speech,  words  like  coming, 
['khAmn-r)],  and  comfort,  ['khAmfath],  sound  like  ['k^mi-ru], 
and  ['kha:mfath]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  He  coveted  the  money  but  lacked  the  courage  to  say  so. 
(b)  Under  cover  of  an  umbrella  the  culprit  escaped. 

2.  (a)  "Si  Am'bieTte  iz  Anda  (5a  'bAndl  || 

(6)  hi  'niAmbld  sAmGrrrj  abaut,  'mAnrr  and  'hAirrd  'on:  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

rkhAth:  cut  'fAs:  fuss 

'thAt,§  touch  'OAm:  thumb 

rSAn:  sun  'phAtha  putter 

'dAstha  duster  'fiAmbl  humbte 

rAph:  up  'dAbl  double 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

suffer  dull 

courage  plum 

pluck  bluff 

judge  buffalo 

rough  struck 

Diphthongs 

Besides  the  pure  vowels,  there  are  in  English  combinations 
o£  vowels  which  constitute  diphthongs.  A  diphthong  is  pro- 
duced when  two  vowel  sounds  are  pronounced  in  the  same 
syllable.  Although  each  diphthong  begins  with  one  vowel 
sound  and  ends  with  another,  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
connected  speech  to  tell  where  the  first  one  ends  and  the 
second  begins. 

The  two  component  parts  of  a  diphthong  are  called  its 
elements.     When  two  vowels  come  together  in  English,  they 
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are  not  necessarily  diphthongs.  In  the  word  serious, 
['siSjios],  for  example,  in  the  first  syllable,  there  are  two 
vowels  which  are  blended  to  form  a  diphthong;  the  same  two 
vowels  form  two  syllables  in  the  last  part  of  the  word. 

The  first  element  in  a  diphthong  in  English  is  always 
stronger  than  the  second;  the  second  element  is  always  un- 
stressed. This  lack  of  stress,  is  indicated  by  a  small  curved 
line  [-]  over  the  second  letter. 

For  ease  in  memorizing,  the  diphthongs  may  be  grouped 
according  to  their  second  elements : 

M 

fate  ['fe-rith] 
tight  rthaith] 
moist  ['moist11] 

m 

oats     ['otu^s] 
doubt  [rdauth] 

[S] 

hear  ['hi3] 

their  ['Sea] 

poor  [rphuS] 

door  ['doS]4 

Lengthening  of  Diphthongs 

The  diphthongs  [e-ri],  [ai],  [oi],  [otu],  and  [au]  are  length- 
ened under  three  conditions : 

1.  In  a  stressed  syllable  before  a  pause,  as  in  day,  ['de-f-i*]. 

2.  Before  a  voiced  consonant  in  a  word  of  one  syllable 
when  stressed,  as  in  sign,  ['sa-rn]. 

3.  Before  a  voiced  consonant  in  a  polysyllabic  word  when 
the  last  syllable  contains  the  diphthong  and  is  stressed, 
as  in  arrive,  [a'aa-i-v]. 

4  The  use  of  the  pure  vowel  [o:]  or  the  diphthong  [o§]  is  optional. 
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To  make  a  diphthong  long  we  make  each  element  half 
long:   [e-fr],  [a-I-],  [o'lm],  [of*-],  and  [<rtr]. 

This  method  of  lengthening  diphthongs  serves  for  practical 
purposes,  though  in  many  cases  it  is  not  exactly  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  actual  length  of  the  elements  of  the 
diphthong. 

Diphthongs  Ending  in  [i] 

[erl] 

The  position  of  the  tongue  in  the  beginning  of  this  sound 
is  the  same  as  for  the  pure  vowel  [e-r],  namely  half -high;  from 
that  position  it  moves  forward  and  upward  slightly  toward  [I]. 

Care  should  be  taken  with  this  diphthong,  as  with  the 
others,  to  avoid  making  a  triphthong;  for  example,  in  some 
speech  gale,  ['gefl'l],  becomes  ['ge-rial]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  data  from  the  survey  were  saved  in  the  hope  that 

they  might  aid  those  who  remained  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion. 
(b)  It  was  his  aim  to  portray  great  happenings  arising  from 
seemingly  trivial  daily  events. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'se-rite  isen  a'we-rl  tern  'hof&'m  9th  an  3:1it  'e-j-i'd3  || 
(&)  oi  '*ek,th8  ji/mefrnid  Dn  fo  'sthefl-d3  tha  therl  a  'ferlbl  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'e-rit11  ate 

'e-fl'd  aid 

'se-i-i'v  save 

'fe-fH  fail 

reTis  ace 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 
ale  wail 

same  veil 

may  came 

ache  amazing 

display  eight 


'seTiliTrj 

sailing 

ji/mefi'n 

remain 

Ve-f-im 

vain 

/eTind3(a)l 

angel 

'cti^o  :n 

acorn 
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4.  (a)  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent 
the  sound  of  [e-ri]? 
(b)  Say  the  following  words  in  pairs : 

ate,  aid  late,  laid 

state,  stayed  fate,  fade 

safe,  save  pate,  paid 

rate,  raid  plate,  played 

mate,  made  bait,  blade 

[ai] 

This  diphthong  is  composed  of  the  last  front  vowel,  [a], 
and  unstressed  [i]. 

It  is  frequently  nasalized,  so  that  fine,  ['fa-I-n],  becomes 
['fa'i'n].  Another  unpleasant  substitution  is  caused  by  lip- 
rounding,  with  the  result  that  mine,  ['ma-rn],  becomes 
['mol'n].  In  some  speech  the  tongue  is  too  far  back;  hence 
high,  ['ha-r],  becomes  ['ha^r],  or  ['ha^r]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  pilot  was  unmindful  of  the  cries  of  the  frightened 

sightseers. 
(b)  To  defy  orders  might  mean  that  the  allies  would  be  denied 
supplies. 

2.  (a)  tfe  'sAn  waz  'Sainrrr)  'biaitJiT  ot,  'na'f  *n  || 
(6)   (5a  'kri'mrz  a(j)  nn  (5i  'ais  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'a-i-1 

isle 

'laith 

light 

'a-rd 

I'd 

'Sa-i' 

shy 

'ja'i'd 

ride 

'aivairr 

ivory 

'k.ja'i'z 

cries 

'sthailrr$ 

stylish 

'tha'i*m 

time 

vai'b.ie-rith 

vibrate 

(b)  Write  the  following 

words 

in  phonetic  i 

script : 

eye 

ion 

I'm 

wife 

grime 

item 

fright 

nigh 

aisle 

wiles 
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4.  (a)  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent 

the  sound  of  [ai]? 
(6)   Say  the  following  words  in  pairs : 

site,  side 
light,  lied 
tight,  tied 
bite,  bide 
rite,  ride 

5.  (a)  Can  you  add  to  4(6)  any  other  pairs  of  words  in  which  the 

sound  of  [ai]  is  short  in  one  word  and  long  in  the  other? 
(6)  State  the  rules  governing  the  lengthening  of  diphthongs. 

[oi] 

In  the  first  element,  the  lips  are  rounded  for  the  back  vowel 
[o:].     The  second  element  is  unstressed  [i]. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  substitute  [3:]  or  [oi].  Oil, 
[VH],  and  hoist,  ['hoist*1],  sometimes  become  ['3:1]  and 
[rhojsth]  in  poor  speech. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  boyish  speaker  from  Detroit  had  a  pleasant  voice, 

but  he  lacked  poise. 
(6)   In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  there  was  great  rejoicing  as 
the  toilers  returned  to  the  soil. 

2.  (a)  So  'bo-i-z  o'voidird  Si  'oisthoz  || 

(b)  aftho  hi  kVlerk^ird  So  'kho-rn :z  Sot,  hod  f 0 :lon  bi-rhamd 
So  'boilo,  hi  'd^'l'ii'A  hiz  'fiemidz  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'o-i-l 

oil 

'dso'i'n 

join 

'fo-H 

foil 

'moist^o 

moisture 

'pho*I*z 

poise 

rt,Sois  * 

choice 

omo'I* 

annoy 

omoint11 

anoint5 

o'phomth 

appoint5 

Vois 

voice 

5  Note  that  in  words  like  appoint  and  anoint  the  diphthong  is  not  lengthened, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  precedes  a  voiced  consonant.  The  voiceless  sound 
which  follows  [n]  seems  to  influence  the  diphthong.  Compare  the  diphthong 
in  fount  with  that  in  found. 
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(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

boy  boisterous 

joy  voices 

decoy  destroy 

coin  noise 

voyage  ointment 

4.  How  do  you  pronounce: 

oil .  earl 

boil bird 

coil curl 

foil furl 

choice ....  church 
poise purse 

Diphthongs  Ending  in  [u] 
[otu] 

The  two  back  vowels,  [ot]  and  unstressed  [u],  compose  this 
diphthong,  which  is  used  in  stressed  syllables,  as  in  goad, 
['go-rud]. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  round  the  lips  sufficiently  in  mak- 
ing both  elements.  Avoid  inserting  [w]  or  [a],  especially 
before  [1].  Frequently,  coal,  ['khOTU*l],  becomes  ['k^-ruwl], 
or  ['khOTU8l]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  old  man  wrote  an  ode  about  the  lotus  and  the  rose. 
(6)   Copious  notes  on  prose  were  found  near  the  oak. 

2.  (a)  tfo  'dorU*  waz  'joftrkd  in  an  'otijvI  'lo-ruf  | 

(b)  (59  'ao-rua  W9z  9'lo-j-u'n  in  an  OTuph(a)n  'boTtrt*1  nn  (5i 
'oTt^on  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


O-fU* 

owe 

p.io-f-u'n 

prone 

'OtU0 

oath 

'glo-i-umiTrj 

gloaming 

'wO-i-U  • 

woe 

'flo-f-u-n 

flown 

di-r'no-rut11 

denote 

p.jr/k^-rfj^as 

precocious 

'f  o-f-u  *m 

foam 

'mo-rust11 

most 
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(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

own  tone 

nose  chose 

soap  disclose 

coterie  although 

shoals  mode 

4.  Say  the  following  words  in  pairs : 

oat,  ode  soap,  sewed 

moat,  mode  goat,  goad 

loaf,  loaves  oath,  owed 

note,  node  rote,  rowed 

boat,  bode  float,  flowed 

[ait] 

The  first  position  is  that  of  [a:]  and  the  second  that  of 
unstressed  [u].  This  diphthong,  like  its  initial  element,  [a:], 
is  frequently  nasalized. 

Avoid  the  inclusion  of  [w]  or  [o]  before  [1]  in  words  like  owl, 
['am],  or  fowl,  ['f aul]. 

Compare  these  words  with  vowel,  [Vcrtfel],  and  towel, 
['tharjal],  where  there  is  a  vowel  in  the  book-word  spelling. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  sudden  shower  routed 

the  visitors  from  the  mountain. 
(6)   Many  of  the  townspeople  in  our  town  were  astounded  by 
the  endowment. 

2.  (a)  <5o  'k.acrfj-d  Sot,  woz  the-rikhi-rr)  on  'aut^Trj  'p.icrtrkd 

0ju:  £ta  Vcrum  fo(i)  obauth  on  'auo  || 
(6)   <59  'flatfez  Dn  So  'skhu:l  'gicrtrnxlz  wo  've-iurr  'bju*thof  (u)l 
aftho  So  '$aua  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'kh(rfj- 

cow 

'hcru* 

how 

'auth 

out 

'vcru'z 

vows 

'aut.S 

ouch 

'vauol 

vowel 

'fia'trn 

frown 

'scrirnxl 

sound 

o'lcru' 

allow 

'auns 

ounce 
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(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

now  dowdy 

proud  devout 

stout  outside 

flounder  pout 

cowl  flower 

f  Diphthongs  Ending  in  [5] 

[i3] 

The  first  element  of  this  diphthong  is  [i] ;  the  second  glides 
off  into  unstressed  [3].  Avoid  substituting  [i:],  especially  in 
words  like  real,  ['nSl], 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  speaker  had  no  fear  that  the  cheering  of  the  crowd 

would  be  changed  to  jeering. 
(6)  The  rent  for  the  theatre  was  at  least  a  year  in  arrears. 

2.  (a)  it,s  nDth  r/nAf  'mialrr  th9  bi  'fielrrs  in   p.ji'ze-mt^Tr) 

SAt,5  a  'siSnas  maeth8  || 
(6)   cfo  va'nia  waz  'jiSIit  kjio  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'i3                        ear 

'fiSliTS            fearless 

'si§                     seer 

'6iStha             theatre 

'jial                     real 

'siSnas           serious 

rn'diomanth      endearment 

rsi9JiTZ            series 

'fiaz                    fears 

a'phi9jans     appearance 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in 

phonetic  script: 

clear 

career 

year 

earring 

near 

dear 

tier 

leer 

cheer 

pier 

4.  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound  of 
[IS]? 
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M] 

This  diphthong  is  composed  of  the  front  half -high  vowel 
[e:]  and  the  neutral  vowel  [a],  unstressed. 

Avoid  the  substitution  of  [e-ri]  for  the  first  element.  Care, 
['khe3],  should  not  be  pronounced  ['kheTi9], 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Mary  handled  the  various  wares  at  the  fair  with  great 

care. 
(6)  The  airedale  was  perched  precariously  on  the  staircase. 

2.  (a)  hi  waz  'weaiiT  i/nAf  tha  kham'phe3  (5a  '$eaz  || 
(6)  Si  'eapje-rin  lsendiTd  'kheafuliT  Dn  <5a  'p.ieairT  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'ea  air  't^an-ru  tearing 

'fea  fair  'fead  fared 

'bealiT  barely  br/wea  beware 

'weaim}  wearing  't^ea  chair 

'feajiT  fairy  'meajrr  Mary 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 
pare  debonair 

heir  lair 

dare  paired 

various  wear 

careful  staircase 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 

of  [ea]? 

(6)  How  many  pairs  of  words  can  you  find  containing  the 
sound  of  [ea]  that  sound  alike  but  have  different  spell- 
ings and  different  meanings?     Example :  there,  their. 

(c)   What  are  such  words  called? 

[ua] 

The  first  element  is  [u]  and  the  second  is  the  neutral  vowel 
[a],  unstressed. 

Avoid  making  the  first  element  of  this  diphthong  the  tense 
vowel  [u:]. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  poor  tourists  made  a  detour  around  the  moor. 

(b)  His  income  from  the  insurance  was  assured,  but  the 
amount  for  which  he  was  insured  was  small. 

2.  (a)  oa  MDk.tVi)  o'$u5d  and  ai(:)a'$U9d  8a  'pheriSanth  abaut, 

(5a  'k.jua  || 
(b)  hiz  'fju5.nr  in'k.ji-st,  Avem  (h)i  'l3:n:d  (h)i  (h)ad  bin 
'ljuad  mthu  a  't,.i2eph:  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'§u5  sure 

'thuS  tour 

'mua  moor 

'phuS  poor 

'bua  boor 

(b)  Note  that  in  these  words  the  diphthong  is  preceded  by 
the  sound  of  [j]: 

9'ljuS  allure 

di/m  j  u  S  demure 

p,jOT'k,jua  procure 

'k.jua  cure 

'fjuSjiT  fury 

(c)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script  as  you  say 
them: 

pure  bureau 

secure  curious 

mooring  alluring 

ensure  inure 

lure  insurance 


[o3] 

In  this  diphthong  the  first  element  is  the  half -low,  rounded, 
tense  vowel  [o:],  and  the  second  element  the  neutral  vowel 
[S],  unstressed.  In  much  present  general  usage,  however, 
the  pure  vowel  [o:]  rather  than  the  diphthong  is  used  in 
connected  speech.     Do  not  substitute  [ot5]  or  [oa]  for  [oS], 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  pouring  rain  drenched  the  oarsmen  before  they  could 

reach  the  shore. 
(b)  The  floors  of  the  four  houses  were  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. 

2.  (a)  oea(i)  a  'foa  sk,ii:n  'doaz  in  (5a  'stho3iu:m  || 

(6)   (5e-ri  rrg'noad  3a  'loajrrn  av  So  'we-fi'vz  nn  (5a  '$oa  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'moo 

'mo: 

more 

'sthoa 

'stho: 

store 

ig'noa 

igno: 

ignore 

'wo  a 

'wo: 

wore 

'lo5 

'lo: 

lore 

oaz 

'o:z 

oars 

'si-$oa 

'si*$o: 

seashore 

'khoa 

'kho: 

core 

im'pjoa 

im'p.lo: 

implore 

dr/pjoa 

diT'p,lo: 

deplo 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script  as  you  say 
them: 


bore 

ore 

shore 

four-door 

four 

before 

chore 

floors 

restore 

pouring 

8 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Analysis  of  English  Consonants 

THE  English  phonetician  Henry  Sweet  described  a 
consonant  as,  "The  result  of  audible  friction,  squeezing, 
or  stopping  of  the  breath  in  some  part  of  the  mouth  (occa- 
sionally the  throat)." 

For  ease  in  presentation,  consonants  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  organs  which  articulate  them  as  well  as 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  articulation.  If  you  will 
consult  the  diagram  on  page  150,  you  will  notice  that  on  the 
top  of  the  chart  the  organs  by  which  the  sounds  are  articu- 
lated are  named,  while  the  names  down  the  side  of  the  chart 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  they  are  articulated. 

Voiced  and  voiceless  consonants. — In  some  English  con- 
sonants there  is  a  vibration  in  the  vocal  cords  when  the 
sound  is  being  produced;  in  others,  there  is  no  vibration. 
The  former  are  called  voiced  sounds,  and  the  latter  voiceless. 
Most  of  the  voiced  sounds  have  counterparts  which  are  voice- 
less. The  voiced  sounds  are  called  cognates;  thus,  [b,  d,  g] 
are  the  cognates  of  [p,  t,  k]. 

Since  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  English  are  influenced 
by  the  voiced  or  voiceless  quality  of  the  following  consonant 
in  stressed  syllables,  it  is  very  important  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds.  Study  the  chart 
on  page  150  carefully.  Feel  your  larynx  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  sound  you  are  making  causes  a  vibration. 
Practice  all  the  consonants  until  you  are  sure  which  are  the 
voiced  sounds  and  which  the  voiceless. 

116 
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Manner  of  Articulation 

Stop-plosives. — The  stop-plosives  in  English  are:  [p,  b,  t, 
d,  k,  g].  Of  these,  the  voiceless  sounds,  [p,  t,  k],  have  two 
uses.  Before  a  vowel  or  a  pause,  they  are  aspirated;  before 
a  consonant,  they  are  unaspirated.  The  first,  or  aspirated, 
form  is  the  English  and  North  German  usage ;  the  second,  or 
unaspirated,  is  the  Italian  and  French.  A  symbol  to  show 
aspiration  is  a  small  aspirate  letter,  [h],  to  the  right  of  the 
main  letter.  To  show  lack  of  aspiration,  a  small  vertical  line, 
[,],  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  letter. 

Examples:  Peter,  ['phi-tha];  promptly,  ['p.jDmt.lrr]. 

Continuants. — The  continuants  are  further  classified  into 
nasals,  laterals,  and  fricatives. 

The  nasal  continuants  are  m,  [m],  n,  [n],  and  ng,  [n].  They 
are  produced  by  stopping  the  air  in  the  mouth  and  emitting 
it  through  the  nostrils. 

The  lateral  in  English  is  I,  [1],  made  by  placing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  against  the  upper-teeth  ridge  and  emitting  air 
over  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

The  fricatives  are  /,  [f],  v,  [v],  th,  [6],  th,  [8],  r,  [i],  h,  [h], 
s,  [s],  z,  [z],  sh,  [$],  and  zh,  [3].  These  are  said  by  forcing  the 
breath  through  a  very  narrow  opening  formed  by  the  organs 
of  articulation. 

The  sounds  of  wh,  [ay],  w,  [w],  and  the  initial  sound  of  yes, 
[]],  are  known  as  glides. 

The  following  consonants  are  called  vowel-like:  w,  [w],  the 
initial  sound  in  youth,  [j],  r,  [x],  I,  [1],  m,  [m],  n,  [n],  and  ng,  [rj]. 
They  are  so  designated  because  there  is  very  little  interrup- 
tion in  their  production.  In  other  words,  they  have  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  vowels. 
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Place  of  Articulation 

Labial,  or  lip,  sounds. — These  sounds  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes : 

(1)  Bi-labial  consonants,  [p,  b,  m,  m,  w].  They  are  so  called 
because  the  two  lips  make  them,  [m]  is  known  as  a  glide; 
it  is  the  voiceless  cognate  of  [w]. 

(2)  Labio-dental  consonants,  [f,  v].  In  producing  these 
sounds,  the  lower  lip  is  against  the  upper  teeth. 

Dental,  or  tongue-teeth,  sounds. — The  two  English  con- 
sonants which  are  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  teeth  are  th,  [6],  as  in  thin,  ['6in],  and  th,  [t5],  as  in 
then,   ['tSem]. 

Alveolar,  or  gum,  sounds. — These  consonants  are  made 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  the  upper  gums  as  in  [t,  d,  n, 
1,  j]  ;  or  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  free,  but  pointing  toward 
the  gums,  as  in  [s,  z,  §,  3]. 

Palatal  sounds. — Palatal  sounds  are  produced  with  the 
front  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate.  In  English 
there  is  only  one  front  palatal  sound,  the  initial  sound  in 
yes,  [j]. 

Velar,  or  soft-palate,  sounds. — In  the  production  of  these 
sounds,  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  against  the  soft 
palate.     The  velar  sounds  in  English  are  [k],  [g],  and  [n]. 

Glottal  sounds. — Glottal  sounds  are  those  produced  in  the 
glottis.     The  only  legitimate  glottal  sound  in  English  is  [h]. 


^f^1    Lengthening  of  Consonants 

Consonants  are  lengthened  in  English  under  two  condi- 
tions : 

(1)  When  they  follow  a  short  vowel  in  a  stressed  syllable 
before  a  pause,  as  in  it,  ['ith:],  well,  ['we-rl:],  or  what,  ['Au>th:]. 

(2)  The  consonants  m,  n,  ng,  and  I,  [m,  n,  13,  1]  are  length- 
ened when  they  precede  a  voiced  consonant  in  the  same 
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stressed  syllable.    Examples:  elms,  ['erhmiz],  find,  ['fa*I-n:d], 
sings,  ['sin:z]. 

Because  of  the  sound  effects  in  oral  reading,  these  rules  are 
of  great  importance.  The  shortening  of  long  consonants  in 
these  positions  seems  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  whole  word. 

Partial  Unvoicing  of  Consonants 

The  first  part  of  the  consonants  [b,  d,  g,  v,  tS,  z,  3]  is  un- 
voiced at  the  beginning  of  a  breath  group;  the  last  part  is 
unvoiced  at  the  end  of  a  breath  group.  Examples:  bid, 
['bid:],  give,  ['giv:],  scythe,  ['sa-I-tS],  is,  ['iz:],  orange,  ['DiandsJ. 

bb    dd  gg    vv  tSS  zz  33 

0000  OO  O 

The  first  part  of  the  vowel-like  consonants,  [w,  i,  1,  j],  is 
unvoiced  when  these  consonants  follow  [p„  t„  k,]  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  in  twine,  [^wa-f-n],  price,  ['p.iais],  plaid,  ['p.laed:], 

WW  JJ  11 

and  cure,  ['k.jua].     (When  [1]  is  syllabic,  this  rule  does  not 

jj 

hold,  as  in  twinkle,  ['t.wink,}],  or  apple,  ['aep,l].)    Partial  un- 

ww 

o 

voicing  is  not  indicated  in  this  book. 

Labial,  or  Lip,  Sounds 

[P] . 
[p]  is  a  bi-labial,  stop-plosive  made  by  closing  the  lips  and 
separating  them  quickly.  It  is  voiceless  and  may  be  aspi- 
rated or  unaspirated.  It  is  aspirated  (that  is,  there  is  a  slight 
puff  of  air  released  after  the  sound)  before  a  vowel  or  pause, 
as  in  pay,  ['phe-i-r],  or  pep,  ['pheTph].  Before  a  consonant  in 
the  same  breath  group,  it  is  unaspirated,  as  in  pray,  ['p.ie-i-I-]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  package  contained  canned  soup,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  pineapple,  as  well  as  packages  of  pepper- 
mints and  bags  of  popcorn. 
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(6)  Keeping  the  porridge  at  the  proper  temperature  was  an 
important  part  of  the  breakfast  procedure. 

2.  (a)  'mf9nthail  'p.jset.l  iz  'phcr$9liT  dju:  th9  /p,JDph3  imi'theTi- 

§9n  9v  'phUd  sphi*t,$  || 

(b)  f-phi'thQ(i)  9n  rphDliT  p,laid  Sa  'phOTUst,m9n  wrS  k,weTst,- 
§anz  abaut,  5a  /sphseni$  /phOTUst,kha  :d  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


/phAmph 

pump 

/fhphanth 

flippant 

rphDph: 

pop 

'khaep,thiv 

captive 

rp,lDth: 

plot 

'«Pil 

apple 

;jiph: 

rip 

'Ja'p^n 

sharpen 

'phiphm 

pippin 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

dip  happy 

prose  sips 

pale  depth 

pool  helped 

pink  pipe 

(c)   Distinguish  between  ph  and  p,  in  these  words : 

pay  pray  pump  plump 

peach  preach  pop  popular 

pope  protein  pun  plunder 

pipe  plied  pet  present 

pit  prim  poor  pure 

[b] 

[b]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [p].  It  is  produced  by  pressing 
the  lips  together,  raising  the  soft  palate,  and  voicing  the 
sound  which  is  made  as  the  lips  are  released. 


Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Bob  mumbled  and  grumbled  about  bringing  the  books 
and  book-ends. 
(6)  Both  the  amber  beads  and  the  thimble  belong  to  a 
neighbor. 
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2.  (a)  <5a  'bof  bo*t,  'be-risbo:lz,  'bset.s,  b8'lu:n:z,  an  'tho!  'be-ri- 

aniTt,s  || 

(b)  (5a  'be-ribrr  hu  waz  in  it.s  'k^ib  'blink^,  Mem  <5a  'bAbl 
'b3'sth  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'bri:  bill  'bib:  bib 

'be-rt11:  bet  'be§  bear 

'thAb:  tub  'ble-frd  blade 

'sob:  sob  'bie-i-i'v  brave 

/blu:m  bloom  'bain:  bring 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

bean  robbed 

Bible  neighbor 

blot  bride 

bump  tremble 

robes  bough 

(c)  Distinguish  between  [p]  and  [b]  in  the  following  words: 

pop  bob  cup  cub 

pie  by  rope  robe 

peek  beak  dapple  dabble 

plot  blot  simple  symbol 

pride  bride  pump  bump 

[m] 

[m]  is  a  continuant,  nasal,  voiced  lip  sound.  It  resembles 
[p]  and  [b]  in  that  it  is  made  by  the  lips,  but  in  [m]  the  lips 
are  kept  closed  and  not  separated  as  they  are  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sounds.  The  soft  palate  is  down,  and  thus  forces 
the  air  to  go  through  the  nose. 

[m]  may  be  a  syllabic  consonant  (that  is,  it  may  take  the 
place  of  a  weak  vowel)  in  words  like  anthem,  ['senGm],  and 
column,  ['khDlm].  This  fact  is  indicated  in  phonetic  tran- 
scription by  the  small  straight  line  directly  under  the  symbol, 
[m]. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  man  murmured  and  mumbled  as  he  ambled  along. 
(6)  Innumerable  elms  were  damaged  by  the  storm. 

2.  (a)  (5a    ma'thiaiial    abaut,    (5a    mi'monral    'mi'thrrr)    waz 

'mimiOTgiseft11  || 
(6)  WniT  hu   nju:   'nA0rrr)    a'baut,    (5a   'ni3:da   'ni3:mad 
'e-rmp^rr  'luimaz  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 

'ma*i*  my  'kh2ezm  chasm 

'me-fl*  may  'ji(5m  rhythm 

'mu:  moo  '$aem:  sham 

'sAma  summer  'djiim  dream 

'eTl:m  elm  Am'bie-rla  umbrella 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

mow  mumbling 

meat  chimney 

moon  mimic 

come  maim 

humming  mime 

M 

[m]  is  a  voiceless  glide  made  by  rounding  the  lips  and  rais- 
ing the  back  of  the  tongue.  The  lips  are  separated  quickly, 
and  the  resulting  sound  is  [m]. 

This  sound  is  frequently  confused  with  its  voiced  cognate, 
[w].  Then  why,  ['Mai],  becomes  ['wai],  and  while,  ['Mall], 
becomes  ['wail]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Meanwhile,  the  boys  whittled  and  whistled. 

(6)  The  mere  sight  of  the  whale  overwhelmed  the  passengers. 

2.  (a)  hi  waz  ve-rjiT  've-fi'g  about,  'Mea  hi  waz  'go-ruin]  an  'Avem 

i  wud  a'ja-i-v  Sea"  || 
(6)  Mail  (5a  'sirnaaiT  waz  bi(:)rrr)  't^e-fl'nidsd  SeS  waz  a  gie-rit, 
did  av  'MisphaaiTrj  in  Si  'o:djans  || 
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rAVDth :       what 

'mio^ 

whither 

Vi  *  th       wheat 

'Mlt.S 

which 

'Mea          where 

'au:1 

wheel 

Vem :      when 

'Me-ms 

whence 

Vait11       white 

AYeSi'e-rvo 

wherever 

(6) 

Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

whereof 

whale 

whirlpool 

whether 

whir 

whine 

whip 

Whig 

whistle 

whispered 

4.  (a) 

Practice  the  following: 

which, 

witch 

when, 

wen 

what, 

watt 

whine, 

wine 

wheel, 

we'll 

whale, 

wail 

(6) 

How  do  you  say:  who, 
cough? 

whom,  whole, 

whose,  whooping- 

[w] 

[w]  is  a  voiced,  bi-labial  glide  consonant.  It  is  made  as  is 
its  voiceless  cognate,  [m],  by  rounding  the  lips  and  raising 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  then  separating  the  lips  quickly. 

If  you  compare  [w]  with  [b]  or  [m],  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  very  little  interruption  of  tone  by  the  lips  in  [w]  as 
compared  with  either  of  the  other  two  sounds.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  interruption  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sound,  it  is  classified  as  a  vowel-like  consonant. 


Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  wailing  of  the  wind  made  the  place  seem  bewitched. 
(b)  As  the  stars  dwindled  in  number,  their  twinkling  was  less 
obvious. 
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2.  (a)  <5a  'swnn  waz  k,waith  a'lo-i-irn  Dn  "5a  'k.wafet,  'wo*tha  || 
(6)  'wiljam  'waund  Sa  'wDt,$  on  iz  'we-ri  tha  'w3*kh  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'wu:  woo  pVswerl'd  persuade 

Vi:  we  '^wit.S  twitch 

'k.wia  queer  'wmtha  winter 

'k,wo:.iam  quorum  br/wea  beware 

'wufl  waffle  'swi#th  sweet 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

once  weep 

worst  win 

woe  swim 

withal  wistful 

twit  swallow 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 

of  [wft 
(b)  What  sound  does  the  combination  qu  usually  have? 

Lip-Teeth  Sounds 

[f] 

[f]  is  a  voiceless,  fricative,  lip-teeth  sound  made  by  placing 
the  lower  lip  lightly  against  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth  and 
blowing  the  air  out  quickly. 

In  careless  or  vulgar  speech  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
hear  [f]  in  such  words  as  twelfth,  ['t.we-rlfe],  and  fifth,  ['fif8], 
which  become  ['t.we-rlO],  and  ['fiBJ. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  deaf  man  made  futile  efforts  to  follow  the  conversa- 

tion of  his  nephew,  who  spoke  in  a  soft  voice. 
(6)  Indifference  rather  than  real  folly  caused  his  unfortunate 
failure. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'sfink.s  bsefld  'me-mrr  'ferfmas  'p^-sanz  || 

(6)  a  'fju:  'mAfrmz  on  sam  'fju't,  wud  av  bin  rr'nAf  | 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'fi: 

fee 

'he-rlp.fl 

helpful 

'flu: 

fling 

'mAfb 

muffler 

'f  je-f-i  *m 

frame 

'deTfniTrj 

deafening 

'fje-fi'l 

frail 

'jAf :  ' 

rough 

/khaemf9 

camphor 

'fatal 

phial 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

foe  rifle 

fur  defect 

fun  turf 

fume  flame 

laugh  off 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 
of  [f]? 


(b)  Distinguish  between: 

fine 

vine 

shufrle 

shovel 

fat 

vat 

knife 

knives 

fail 

veil 

wife 

wives 

focal 

vocal 

strife 

strives 

feign 

vein 

safe 

save 

[v] 

[v]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [f],  and  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  lower  lip  lightly  held  against  the  edges  of  the 
upper  teeth. 

Sometimes,  when  [v]  is  final  in  an  unstressed  syllable  and  is 
followed  by  a  voiceless  sound,  it  loses  its  voiced  quality  and 
becomes  its  voiceless  cognate,  [f].  For  example,  the  phrase, 
/  may  have  to,  may  be  read  [ai  me-ri  'hsev  thu:],  or  [rai  me-rf 
hsef  thu:]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Stephen  gave  a  vivid  and  jovial  account  of  his  victory. 
(6)  Very  few  voted  for  a  violet  and  silver  cover  for  the 
volume. 
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2.  (a)  hiz  viVsesithiT  did  nut,  khan'si:l  iz  'emviT  || 
(b)  (5a  'se-rvairTrj  av  <5a  '113  :v  waz  in  've-fim  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'vem  :d 

vend 

'kha:v 

carve 

Vju: 

view 

'Se-rl  :vz 

shelves 

'vseth: 

vat 

'diaiviTrj 

driving 

JItVd1v9 

revolver 

'li:v 

leave 

'Iav: 

love 

'di  :vias 

devious 

Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic 

script: 

give 

savior 

vile 

shaven 

vow 

vivid 

shovel 

heavy 

veer 

vigor 

Tongue-Teeth  Sounds 

[6] 

[8]  is  a  voiceless,  fricative,  tongue-teeth  sound,  made  by 
pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  lightly  against  the  edge  of  the 
upper  teeth. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  production  of  this  in 
combination  with  other  consonants.  Words  like  widths, 
[rwid0s],  lengths,  l/lei-nOs],  hundredths,  ['liAndjad0s],  and 
months,  ['niAn0s],  are  examples  of  difficult  combinations  of 
consonants  in  which  [0]  must  be  pronounced  to  avoid  vulgar 
speech. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Ethel  thought  the  theatre  thrilling,  no  matter  how  thin 

the  plot  was. 
(6)  The  youth  worked  out  the  theorem  in  geometry  and 
wrote  his  theme  despite  the  throbbing  in  his  tooth. 

2.  (a)  3a  'wid0  av  3a  'ho:l  waz  'wAn  'fif0  av  $9  'ie-rrj©  || 

(b)  '0o:n:z  an  '0islz  in  "5a  'pha0  '0wo*thiTd  iz  'p.iDgieTS  || 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


(b) 


'0m: 

thin 

'zi09          zither 

'0Am: 

thumb 

'i*0a          ether 

'0auznd 

thousand 

'0iAsth       thrust 

'Gsenk*1 

thank 

'he-rie        health 

r3-eiiT 

earthly 

'fo*0s         fourths 

Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  script: 

teeth 

mirth 

thud 

twelfths 

breath 

thought 

deathly 

mouth 

froth 

author 

[8] 

[<5]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [0],  The  tip  of  the  tongue  rests 
against  the.  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  in  producing  it.  Some 
students,  especially  those  with  foreign  backgrounds,  make 
this  sound  with  more  ease  if  they  protrude  the  tongue 
slightly. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  to  use  this  sound 
and  when  to  use  its  voiceless  cognate,  [0].  If  you  will  observe 
carefully,  you  will  note  that  most  pronouns,  connective 
words,  and  other  unimportant  words  begin  with  the  voiced 
sound,  whereas  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  other  important 
words  are  more  likely  to  begin  with  a  voiceless  sound,  [0]. 
Examples:  the,  ['Si:],  that,  ['Sset11],  this,  ['Sis],  there,  ['Sea]; 
thin,  ['0in],  thing,  ['0in],  thimble,  ['0imbl],  thought,  ['0o-th], 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  two  covers  looked  similar  to  them,  though  one  was  of 

genuine  leather  and  the  other  of  an  imitation  leather. 
(6)  They  soon  found  that  their  clothing  was  rather  heavy  for 
the  seething  heat  of  the  southern  climate. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'he-rtfo  waz  'wrtfed  br/fo^i)  it,  waz  'gaetfod  || 

(6)  tSa   'phu§   'bo-i-  'ia-1-tSd  wrS  'pheii'n  Mail  oa  'dDk,th8 
'befX'Sd  39  rkhAth  Dn  iz  'herd:  II 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


^89 

there 

'a^ 

other 

'bii:8 

breathe 

'fse'Sam 

fathom 

'ni  :c5a 

neither 

'su:<5 

soothe 

'w*8: 

with 

'hi:t*n 

heathen 

'jiSm 

rhythm 

'sa-r'c* 

scythe 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

them  wreathe 

mouthed  further 

thee  farthing 

these  either 

thus  though 

Alveolar  Sounds1 

[t] 

[t]  is  a  voiceless  stop-plosive.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
pressed  against  the  front  of  the  upper  gums  in  producing  it. 

Before  a  vowel  or  a  pause,  [t]  is  fully  aspirated,  as  in  tea, 
['thi:],  or  eat,  ['i*th];  before  a  consonant,  it  is  unaspirated,  as 
in  tree,  ['t,ii:]. 

In  careless  speech,  [t]  is  frequently  voiced,  so  that  metal, 
['inert,}],  becomes  ['meTdl],  notice,  [/noTuthiTs],  becomes 
['no-rudiTs],  and  better,  ['be-rtha],  becomes  ['beTda]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  matter  could  scarcely  be  determined  in  an  entirely 

perfunctory  manner. 
(b)   Improvement  in  speech  is  frequently  dependent  on  the 
flexibility  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

2.  (a)  'thDmas  t.jaid  tha  't.Se-f-imids  So  'k^nt.jaek.t,  'bat11  (h)i 

waz  'thu:'leTith  || 
(b)  't.we-rlf 0  'naith  iz  an  'int, iisthrrrj  'stho  :iit  av  mi's^eTik^n 
ai'de-rnthithiT  II 


1  Alveolar  sounds  are  also  called  tongue-gum,  post-dental,   super-dental, 
and  gum-ridge  sounds. 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


4. 


'thu: 

two 

di'theTk,th 

detect 

'tVth 

taught 

'noTut^TS 

notice 

'thaith 

tight 

'p.jsek.t^st11 

practiced 

'sithiT 

city 

'SAt.1 

shuttle 

'mA^a 

mutter 

'bDt,l 

bottle 

(6)  Write  the  following 

words 

in  phonetic  script: 

tea 

states 

twirl 

cooked 

trill 

acts 

foot 

prattle 

better 

tumult 

(a)  Distinguish  between  [th]  and  [t,]  in  the  following  wc 

tea 

tree 

tough 

trough 

stitch 

twitch 

tame 

train 

Ted. 

tred 

timid 

trim 

tan 

tram 

tuck 

truck 

turf 

twirl 
entice 

attempts 
twice 

tempted 

(6)   List  ten  words  in  which  the  sound  [t]  is  represented  by  the 

letters  ed.     Example:  stopped, 
(c)   Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences  to  read  aloud: 

sent  out 
went  out 
counting  out  loud 
commenting  on 
appointing  a  committee 
meant  well 
mounting  a  horse 
lent  an  umbrella 

[d] 

[d]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [t].  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
placed  lightly  against  the  upper  gum  ridge  in  producing  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  tongue  touch  the  teeth 
in  the  production  of  [d]  or  [t].     Because  in  many  foreign 
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languages  these  sounds  are  made  with  the  tongue  touching 
the  teeth,  foreign  students  are  likely  to  follow  their  native 
process  in  producing  the  English  sound.  This  incorrect 
placement  of  the  tongue  results  in  the  speech  fault  known  as 
dentalization.  The  phrase  sent  out,  ['semt  'aut],  dentalized, 
would  be  indicated  phonetically  as  ['semt  'aut], 

n  n  n 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  leader  feared  daily  that  his  dreary  dwelling  would  be 

discovered. 
(6)  Although  the  trend  in  business  has  been  predicted  to  be 
on  the  upturn,  many  stocks  have  dropped  in  value  and 
others  have  discontinued  their  dividends. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'aaido  wo:(j)  8  'dcrk,  'p.laed  'k.lo-ruk,  Ant,$  waz  nDt, 

'jeTdiliT  'jeTkhagnaizd  in  So  'dAskh  || 
(b)  t58,widoT,fi9dt59t,Siwud,fa-rn:dS9'do:'dAbliT,ba:d  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


rdeS 

dare 

'windoT 

window 

'du: 

do 

'hcrxrnxl 

hound 

'da-r 

die 

'li:da 

leader 

'dieTd : 

dread 

'djcru-nxl 

drowned 

'did: 

did 

'fondliT 

fondly 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

dime  added 

doom  sadden 

moody  redoubled 

width  destroyed 

ordered  dangling 

4.  (a)  Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences  to  read  aloud: 

send  out  lending  a  book 

commend  a  person  mending  a  blouse 

sending  a  telegram  tending  a  fire 

wending  one's  way  attending  a  meeting 
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to 

do 

latter 

ladder 

tie 

die 

shutter 

shudder 

time 

dime 

meat 

mead 

tried 

dried 

boat 

bode 

metal 

medal 

tied 

died 

[n] 

[n]  is  a  voiced  nasal  continuant.  The  tongue  is  in  the 
same  position  that  it  was  for  [t]  and  [d],  but  it  is  held  in 
position  instead  of  being  released  on  the  production  of  the 
sound. 

In  making  this  sound,  the  tongue  never  touches  the  teeth, 
except  in  words  or  phrases  where  the  next  sound  is  [0]  or  [<5], 
as  in  tenth,  ['tV-mG],  or  then  the,  ['<5e-m  tfo]. 

Like  [m],  [n]  may  be  syllabic  in  unstressed  syllables,  in 
words  like  second,  ['seTk,nd],  written,  ['iitin],  and  mitten, 
['mit,n]. 


Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Although  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  stolen  necklace 
now,  when  it  was  stolen  the  matter  was  of  national 
consequence. 
(6)  The  bundle  contained  woolen  mittens,  plenty  of  flannel 
bandages,  and  nine  knitted  Afghans. 


2.  (a)  tfo    't.^ildian    'phaunsth    nn    cfo   'na*i*n   'nju:    '$ainiTrj 

rpheTniTZ  || 
(b)  tfe  'hnland  'thAn,l  khaneTk,t,s  'nju:  'jo*kh  an  'nju:  'd33:ziT  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'no-i-u  * 

no 

i/ne-j-rn 

inane 

'noftrm 

gnome 

'no-ffrn 

known 

'ni: 

knee 

a'nnnimas 

anonymous 

'i  :vniTn 

evening 

'naif 

knife 

'ha  :dn 

harden 

'ni)sthikh 

gnostic 
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(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

knock  colonel 

noon  lessening 

landing  underneath 

funds  expensive 

Neptune  fantastic 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  initial 
sound  of  [n]? 


(b)  How  do  you  say: 

burden 

pardon 

ashen 

frozen 

lesson 

often 

poison 

kitten 

garden 

fatten 

(c)   Can  you  find  other  words 

in  which  [n]  is  syllabic? 

[1] 

[1]  is  the  only  lateral  sound  in  English.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  pressed  on  the  upper  gum,  the  front  of  the  tongue 
is  widened,  and  the  air  passes  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

Like  [m]  and  [n],  [1]  may  be  syllabic  in  a  weak  syllable,  as 
in  cradle,  ['k^e-rldl],  and  battle,  ['baet.l]. 

[1]  is  never  dentalized  in  English,  unless  the  sound  of  [6] 
or  [5]  follow  in  the  same  word  or  phrase,  as  in  wealth,  ['we-rlB], 
and  tell  them,  ['the-rl  Sam]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  stifled  call,  the  occasional  jangling  of  the  telephone, 

and  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  land  about  the  house 
puzzled  the  lawyers. 
(b)  A  pale,  delicate  child,  looking  as  though  she  were  chiseled 
out  of  marble,  held  the  lilies  awkwardly. 

2.  (a)  3a  'blu:  'lait.s  wa  nT/flerkIthnd  in  3a  'le-rik11  || 

(b)  a  'ph3#pl  /p,lu:m  and  a  'smo:!  phi*s  av  'silk,  wa  'lost,  nia 
3a  rphu:i  || 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'lo-f-u'n      loan  'Oisl 

lie  'lait.liT 

lilac  'flea 

loose  'Se-rl  :vz 

able  'dse-mt,} 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 


Ibl'1' 

'laibkh 

lu-s 

'erfbl 


thistle 

lightly 

flare 

shelves 

gentle 


low 

lamp 

law 

fooled 

prattling 

4.  (a)  How  do  you  say: 

brittle 
shuttle 
bottle 
cattle 


troubled 

capable 

prelate 

sale 

paler 


bristle 
saddle 
trouble 
mantle 


(6)   Can  you  list  any  more  words  in  which  [1]  is  syllabic? 


[s] 

[s]  is  a  sibilant,  voiceless,  fricative  sound.  To  produce  it, 
the  teeth  should  be  close  together  and  the  tongue  should  be 
grooved  with  the  tip  free  and  turned  up  slightly  toward  the 
gums.  The  sides  of  the  tongue  may  be  anchored  against  the 
sides  of  the  upper  teeth. 

Many  people  make  this  sound  with  the  tongue  lowered. 
While  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  sound  in  this  manner,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  over-sibilant  sound  than  when  it  is  made 
with  the  tongue  pointing  up  away  from  the  teeth.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  foreign  languages  [s]  is  made  with 
the  tongue  farther  forward  than  it  is  in  English,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  sounds  to  correct.  The  teacher  should 
be  sure  that  he  is  making  the  sound  correctly  himself  before 
he  endeavors  to  correct  students. 
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Although  the  final  consonant  in  the  book-word  spelling 
may  be  s,  the  sound  is  frequently  the  voiced  cognate  [z]. 
This  depends  on  the  preceding  sound.  In  other  words,  the 
final  consonant  is  likely  to  be  voiceless  if  it  is  preceded  by  a 
voiceless  sound ;  it  is  voiced  if  preceded  by  a  voiced  sound  in 
the  same  syllable.  This  rule  is  especially  important  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tenses  of  verbs  and  the  plural  forms  of  nouns. 
Examples :  talked,  ['^o-k^11],  viewed,  ['vju:d],  cooked,  ['khuk,th], 
ruled,  ['iu:l:d];  carts,  ['khcrt,s],  cards,  ['kha:dz],  coats, 
['k^-ru^s],  codes,   ['k^Tirdz]. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  lisping,  and  exercises  to  correct 
it,  see  pages  361-364. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  expert  in  research  was  lax  about  facts  that  did  not 

pertain  to  statistics. 
(b)  The  skater  slackened  his  speed  after  startling  the  group 
by  his  brilliance. 

2.  (a)  08  'si:l  av  fid  juini'vs'sit^T  waz  's^semp.t*1  nn  (5a  'Oi'srrs  || 
(6)  Si  'eTk.sit,  W9z  pJe-rinliT  'mcrk.t11  in  khe-ris  qv  ra3k,sidanth  || 


3.  (a) 

Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'se^i  *           say 

'swrth 

sweet 

'su  :n           soon 

'slais 

slice 

'sa*r          sigh 

'smo-ruk11 

smoke 

'su  :5           soothe 

'lisn 

listen 

'st^e-j-i  *       stray 

'flDS^S 

frosts 

(&) 

Write  the  following 

sign 

widths 

slogan 

rustle 

moss 

words 

in  phonetic 

slip 

stick 

smile 

snakes 

facing 

script: 
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4.  (a)  Additional  material  for  practice  on  [s]. 
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(&) 


sag 

fasten 

face 

see 

glisten 

grace 

sight 

bustling 

floss 

sue 

mastery 

rice 

scene 

interested 

collapse 

song 

defensible 

six 

supper 

lesson 

pious 

star 

lacerate 

criss-cross 

spirit 

canister 

goodness 

slight 

sixtieth 

reflex 

Make  a 

sentence  for  each  of  the  words  in  4  (a) .     Say  these 

sentences  aloud  carefully. 

w 


[z]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [s].  As  in  the  production  of  [s], 
the  teeth  are  practically  closed;  the  tongue  is  grooved,  with 
the  tip  free  and  raised  toward  the  gums. 

Foreign  students  frequently  confuse  this  sound  with  the 
voiceless  cognate  [s],  especially  in  words  like  is,  [fiz:],  was, 
['wdz:],  and  has,  ['haez:].  The  book-word  s  in  these  words 
has  followed  the  philologic  rule  that  voiceless  sounds  in  un- 
stressed positions  frequently  become  voiced. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Zinc  is  used  as  the  positive  element  in  electric  batteries. 
(6)  His  zeal  was  such  that  neither  the  freezing  weather  nor 

the  drizzling  rain  could  deter  him. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'wizdam  av  'klo-ruzrrr)  <5a  'biznrrs  waz  a'pheaianth  || 
(b)  hiz  rn'Ojurzisezm  o-ruva  'phAzlz  si:mz  th9  hsev  in'k.ii'st, 

djuSirrrj  ?>a  'phast,  fju:  'jiaz  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'le-rizrr 

lazy 

'mi  :n  :z 

means 

'p^e-riziTrj 

praising 

'^wizrrrj 

quizzing 

'miz 

whiz 

'sizld 

sizzled 

'zeTsth 

zest 

'noiziTZ 

noises 

'zeTfa 

zephyr 

'oTUzoTun 

ozone 
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(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 


zoo 

amuse 

zone 
burns 

noisy 
frazzled 

knows 
does 

prisoner 
Xenophon 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 
of  [z]? 

(&) 


Distinguish  between: 

cats         cads 

traits 

trades 

carts        cards 

roasts 

roads 

notes       nodes 

clocks 

clogs 

backs      bags 

cents 

sends 

gross        grows 

bites 

bides 

(c)   Use  the  following  list  to  check  your  mastery  of  the 
sibilants  [s]  and  [z]: 


stream 

Esther 

voices 

stripe 

disease 

puzzled 

vicious 

presume 

sixths 

masters 

scissors 

castles 

ghosts 

because 

business 

lists 

design 

duchess 

tests 

zinnias 

disaster 

boasts 

cousin 

disinterested 

buzzes 

diffuses 

Westminster 

ceases 

appease 

increases 

[$]  is  a  sibilant,  voiceless,  tongue-gum  sound.  The  teeth 
are  close  together,  and  the  blade  of  the  tongue  is  raised 
toward  the  gums. 

If  this  sound  is  lisped,  or  made  with  lateral  emission,  the 
same  exercises  should  be  used  as  are  used  for  lisping.  See 
pages  351-364. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  There  was  a  great  hush  over  the  audience  as  the  Russian 

pianist  played  the  famous  crescendo. 
(b)  His  action  antagonized  those  who  were  anxious  about  the 
pension  fund. 

2.  (a)  (59  'Sia'im  woz  'phcr$9liT  saiaundrrd  bal  '§iAbz  || 
(6)   (5a  'baer)kh9  W9Z  ve-rjiT  '§iu:d  in  fi'nsenjl  'mseth9z  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'§crfth  shaft  7v3*5n  version 

'$a*kh  shark  '§eTidiT  shady 

'meT§  mesh  '§89  share 

'mi$n  mission  'k,iA$th  crushed 

'moTU$n  motion  'feTi$l  facial 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

sheet  shelter 

tissue  shield 

shirk  artificial 

ash  immersion 

machine  pressure 

4.  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound  of  [§]? 

[3] 

[3]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [$].  It  is  a  sibilant,  voiced, 
tongue-gum  sound.  The  lips  may  be  slightly  rounded  in 
producing  it. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  fusion  of  the  parties  was  an  unusual  measure. 

(b)  His  decision,  which  seemed  casual  enough,  had  been 
arrived  at  only  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  his  friends. 

2.  (a)*  ?>9  'sphi'kh8  hsed  noTU  i-r'lju^nz  kh9n's3 :nrrrj  (h)iz  'vi3U9l 

'difikh8lthiTZ  || 
(6)   (5a  'si  139(1)  9V  09  'p,JDph9thiT  ink,lu:diTd  'si:39(j)  9v  09 
gz'iais  || 
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3.  (a)  How  do  you  pronounce  the  following  words: 


mi  101:5 
je-r^i  :m 

rvi5n 
m'fjuon 


mirage 

regime 

usury 

vision 

infusion 


1iOT 
'ju:3 

p,  ier'sthi  :3 

'p.lersa 
/t,jeT38 


lesion 

rouge 

prestige 

pleasure 

treasure 


(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script 


confusion 

measure 

delusion 

intrusion 

azure 


diffusion 

decision 

usually 

explosion 

glazier 


w 

[i],  which  is  generally  classified  as  a  fricative,  voiced, 
alveolar  sound,  is  also  called  a  "curly-tongued"  vowel.  To 
produce  it,  the  mouth  is  open,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  curled 
up,  and  the  tongue  itself  is  cupped  in  shape. 

This  is  probably  the  most  controversial  sound  in  English. 
In  Middle  English,  it  was  a  strongly  trilled  sound.  Since 
the  days  of  Chaucer  it  has  undergone  a  number  of  changes, 
and  it  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a  weak  fricative  sound  in 
wrords  like  red,  ['jeTd],  or  merry,  ['me-m-i-].2 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speech,  the  rules 
generally  accepted  for  producing  an  open  sound  in  singing 
may  be  applied  in  speaking.     These  are : 

1.  Sound  [i]  before  a  vowel,  as  in  real,  [nal],  prefix, 
l/pjjrfik^],  and  brooding,  ['biuidrrrj]. 

2.  Regard  [j]  as  a  silent  letter  before  a  consonant  or  a 
pause,  as  in  charm,  ['tjaan],  farm,  ['farm],  over  this,  ['o-ruva 
'<5is],  and  mother,  ['mAtfo]. 


2  Note  what  has  happened  to  other  vowel-like  consonants,  [w]  and  [1],  in 
words  like  wreath,  wreck,  writhe,  calm,  talk,  and  qualm. 
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3.  When  a  word  ending  in  r  is  followed  by  one  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  include  the  sound  [i].  In  the  phrase  over  and 
above,  [/otuv8(j)  9nd  9'dav],  for  example,  use  [i]. 

4.  If  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  drop  the 
final  r,  as  in  her  sister  was  going,  [hg  'sisth9  W9z  'go-ri-rr)]. 

When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  turned  back  as  it  is  in  the 
speech  of  most  persons  who  insist  on  saying  all  their  r's,  the 
vowel  sound  before  r  is  likely  to  be  unfavorably  affected. 
This  process  is  known  as  inversion  and  is  conducive  to 
nasality.  In  order  to  avoid  inversion,  be  sure  that  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  stays  behind  the  lower  teeth  while  you  are 
making  the  preceding  vowel  sound.3 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  oral  interpretation  of  literature  is  thought  by  many 

authorities  to  be  of  great  importance  in  developing  proper 
resonance. 
(b)  The  prisoner,  in  corroborating  his  friend's  alibi,  tried  not 
to  reiterate  any  irrelevant  facts  given  in  the  original 
hearing. 

2.  (a)  m  'sphaith  9v  9  jiTspnnsi'bili^iTZ,  'megirr  W9z  sirji:n  in  (5i 

ik/sait,m9nth  9v  (59  t,$sejithiT  bg'za:  || 

(b)  ?>9  'jotuzitz  9'ja'i'vd  9n  au9(i)  o  sotu  brrfo:  (59  'fju't*1 
9nd  'ais  rk,ji:m  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


ir/fie-fim 

refrain 

'jeSjiTst11 

rarest 

ji/k.au-t11 

recruit 

m'f  ji  :k,wnth 

infrequent 

ai/gaeT^n 

regression 

9rkhA  :i9ns 

occurrence 

'gb  :ji9s 

glorious 

'.rorj: 

wrong 

'me-niT 

merry               'lseiink.s 
et  E.,  "The  Man  Who  Would  Say 

larynx 

3  Cf .  De  Witt,  Margar- 

R."     The  Journal 

of  Expression,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4.,  December,  1930. 

Grandgent,  Charles  H.,  Old  and  New.     Cambridge:  Harvard   University- 
Press,   1920. 

McLean,  Margaret  P.,  Good  American  Speech.     New  York:  Dutton,  1935. 

Sweet,  Henry,  The  Sounds  of  English.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1908. 

Tilly,  William,  "Tilly  on  R."     The  Billboard,  May  5,  1923. 
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(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

bright  bronchial 

discreet  frayed 

berry  appearance 

arrayed  around 

quarrel  tranquil 

4.  (a)  Say  these  words  aloud,  omitting  [i]  when  it  is  before  a 
consonant  or  when  it  is  final: 

army  sharp 


care 

start 

murder 

terror 

disturb 

harmful 

maker 

barns 

(b)  Make  a  list  of  words  in  which  you  pronounce  [i]  in- 
correctly. 

(c)  Make  a  list  of  ten  phrases  in  which  [i]  is  pronounced  at 
the  end  of  a  word  because  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
vowel  sound. 

Examples :  her  own;  there  are;  dinner  at. 

Palatal  Consonant 

[]] 
[j]  may  be  classified  as  a  voiced,  fricative,  tongue,  front- 
palate  glide.     It  is  also  classified  as  a  semi-vowel,  or  vowel- 
like consonant.4     In  making  this  sound,  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  until  it  almost  reaches  the  hard  palate. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  An  arduous  youth"  argued  in  favor  of  the  utilitarian  value 

of  the  produce. 
(6)  Although  the  actual  view  of  the  canyon  was  obscured,  the 
varied  hues  were  discernible. 

2.  (a)  (5a  'b:joz  hsed  on  'aenjuol  ir/junijon  in  'nju:  'jo*kh  || 

(6)  So  juj8/phi(:)on  't^sevloz  rmju:zd  Dn  <5o  'bju'^rr  ov  bo 
Vju:  II 


4  See  also  page  94  for  the  treatment  of  this  sound  in  the  combination  [ju:]. 
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3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words : 

'hjurmo  humor 

'dju:  dew 

'hjurmid  humid 

ir/bju'k*1  rebuke 

'jo*th  yacht  pVkJurlja     peculiar 


je-fl*l  Yale 

19  year 

u:njan  union 

,]3:n  yearn 


(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

yes  million 

yield  familiar 

yawn  onion 

genial  valiant 

billiards  bullion 

4.  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 
of  [j]? 


Velar,  or  Soft-palate,  Sounds 

W 

[k]  is  a  voiceless,  stop-plosive,  back-tongue,  soft-palate 
sound.  The  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  soft  palate 
and  is  released  as  a  puff  of  air  is  expelled. 

[k],  like  [p]  and  [t],  is  aspirated  before  a  vowel  or  a  pause, 
as  in  call,  ['kho:l],  or  milk,  ['milk11],  and  unaspirated  before  a 
consonant,  as  in  cross,  ['k.iDs].  Attention  should  not  be 
centered  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  back-tongue  sound,  as 
undue  focus  may  produce  a  guttural  quality. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  question  of  taxation  for  use  of  the  tennis  courts  or 
the  croquet  equipment  was  not  made  clear  by  the  com- 
mittee on  athletics. 
(b)  The  court  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  first  practiced 
law  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  been  included  in  Ford's 
American  Village  at  Dearborn,  Detroit. 
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2.  (a)  Sa  'khi:  th9  5a  'kha:  waz  in  tfo  'lok11  bat,  no-ru  wAn  'luk.t, 

'Sea  fo(j)  ith  || 

(b)  <5a  'p^k.nik,  waz  p,j2ek,thikhaliT  '.m:rnd  bai  (5a  'fo-k.t, 
'lait.nrrrj  an  (5i  a'kheTi3anl  'sp.iirjkjrrr)  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'khud:  could  'khsenda  candor 

'kNru*  cow  'eTk,sith  exit 

'lDkhiTth  locket  'eTkhOT  echo 

'k,lu:  clue  'k.isek.lrrr)  crackling 

'k,waith  quite  'e-rik.t11  ached 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 
cling  cruise 

clown  facts 

luck  picture 

bulk  diction 

silk  crayon 

4.  (a)  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 

of  [k]? 
(b)  Distinguish  between  [kh]  and  [k,]  in  the  following  words: 

keen  cream  sky  quiet 

coo  clue  kind  enquire 

Kay  Craig  count  crown 

kite  quite  thicket  thickness 

lack  lacks  bask  basks 

[g] 

[g]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [k].  It  is  a  stop-plosive,  back- 
tongue,  soft-palate  consonant. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  substitute  [k]  for  [g]  in  words 
like  lag,  ['laeg:],  or  tag,  [/thaeg:]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Each  girl  went  into  the  game  with  the  hope  of  winning 
the  gold  flag  for  her  group. 
(b)  The  guide  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
on  the  glaciers. 
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3. 


2.  (a)  (5a  'ga:d  'sphOTuk,  wi(5  an  'aroji$  'biOrfj-g  | 

(6)  a  'log  leTgiTd  'tgja'l'lid  hoTuldrrrj  a  'baeg  av  'gAm  djop.s 
'liAgd  a  ni'gleTk,thrrd  lukhrrrj  'dog:  || 

(a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 
gain 
gale 
gird 
brag 
grip 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 
go  gleam 

rags  wagged 

regret  groaned 

forget  exact 

spigot  swagger 

4.  (a)  How'  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 
of  [g]? 


'ge-frn 
'ge-j-i-1 
'g3:d 
'baaeg : 
'gaiph: 


'g  jseb : 

grab 

'goffr-1 

goal 

'ga-M 

guile 

'S^egiT 

shaggy 

've-i-rg 

vague 

(6)  Distinguish  between: 

come 

gum 

back 

bag- 

cold 

gold 

crumble 

grumble 

card 

guard 

cane 

gain 

crab 

grab 

curl 

girl 

came 

game 

broke 

brogue 

to] 

In  the  production  of  [rj],  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  held 
firmly  against  the  lowered  soft  palate,  and  the  voiced  breath 
is  emitted  through  the  nose. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  troublesome  sounds  in 
English.  The  confusion  in  regard  to  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  most  of  the  languages  of  continental  Europe  and 
in  English,  the  sounds  of  [n]  and  [g]  have  merged  and  become 
one  sound,  [rj],  under  some  circumstances.  In  Slavonic 
languages,  however,  the  sounds  have  not  merged.  Fre- 
quently, therefore,  foreign  students  do  not  know  when  to  use 
[n]  and  when  to  use  [rjg]. 
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The  following  rules  should  clarify  the  problem: 

1.  When  a  word  ends  in  the  letters  ng,  the  sound  is  always 
[rj].  Examples:  song,  ['sDrj],  fling,  ['flin],  said  young,  ['JArj], 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  holds  also  for 
words  like  tongue,  ['thArj],  and  meringue,  [ma'aser)],  where  [rj] 
is  the  final  sound,  although  not  the  final  letter. 

2.  When  a  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  [rj],  the 
sound  is  still  [rj],  with  a  few  exceptions.  Examples :  flinging, 
['flirji-rr)],  hanging,  ['haerjrrr)],  and  singer,  ['sirja].  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule;  note  that  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  long,  strong,  and  young,  [ng] 
is  used.  Diphthong  and  compounds  of  long,  such  as  elongate 
and  prolongate,  also  use  [rjg]  when  a  suffix  is  added. 

longer  ['hmga] 

stronger  ['st.irjnga]     • 

younger  ['JAnga] 

diphthongal  ['drf0Dr)gl] 

elongate  ['i:lDrjge-rith] 

3.  When  the  letters  ng  are  medial,  or  part  of  the  root  of 
the  word,  the  sound  is  [rjg].  Examples:  English,  ['inglij], 
language,  ['laerjgwids],  and  single,  ['sing)].  Among  the  excep- 
tions are:  gingham,  ['girjam],  and  Birmingham,  ['b3:mir)am].5 

4.  When  a  word  ends  in  the  letters  nge,  the  sound  is  [nd3] 
or  [113].  Examples:  fringe,  ['funds],  plunge,  ['p,lAnd3],  and 
singe,  ['sind3]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  children  among  whom  the  presents  were  distributed 

were  all  going  out  of  the  building  at  one  time. 
(6)  The  youngest  of  the  children  was  amusing  himself  by 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  Long  Island  train. 

2.  (a)  hi  'liqgad  'hmga  <5an  hi  nY^e-rndrrd  'thu:  'mju:zrrn  otuvg 

t5i  'o-ftrl'd  'buk.s  on  'pherXph9z  || 


5  Note  also  pronunciation  of  words  like  Nottingham,  Worthington,  Bing- 
hamton,  and  Washington.     The  sound  is  [rj]  in  all  these  words. 
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(6)  flir)i-rr)   'wa*rd  hiz  dis'ga'i'z,   (5a  'li:da(.i)    av  "5a  'gserj 
a'p^OTut.St11  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'sin  a  singer  'khir)dam  kingdom 

'bserjrrr)  banging  'sthir)iTr)  stinging 

'GjDniTn  thronging  'hsenrrrj  hanging 

'k.lsenrrr)  clanging  'pjAndsrrn  plunging 

'daerjgli-rr)  dangling  ^iQiTn  ringing 

(6)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

singing  bungled 

thinking  hanger 

cringing  tongue 

fringed  anger 

languid  ringer 

4.  (a)  Read  the  following  phrases,  being  careful  not  to  insert  [g] 

after  the  words  ending  in  [n] : 

'sinrrn  a  'sun :  singing  a  song 

'sediTrj  a  'stheTit,manth  adding  a  statement 

'i -thrrr)  a  'mi :1  eating  a  meal 

/sphmiTq  a  'thDph  spinning  a  top 

'si'khiTr)  an  'ansa  seeking  an  answer 

di'vaidrrtj  an  is'the-rfth  dividing  an  estate 

'go-rtTrj  Ap/stheaz  going  upstairs 

/khatmthiTrj  'aut,  'lcrtrd  counting  out  loud 

'hsenrrr)  a  /phik,t,$a  hanging  a  picture 

'flinrrr)  a  'k^l'n  flinging  a  coin 

(b)  Note  the  addition  of  [g]  after  [rj]  in  the  following  phrases: 

a  'st.jimga  'msen:  a  stronger  man 

a  'th8er)gld  'mses:  a  tangled  mass 

a  'sir)gjula(.i)  i/vemt11  a  singular  event 

a  'hArjgjiT  'k.JcrTj'd  a  hungry  crowd 


r. 


an  sengjiT  msen:  an  angry  man 

a  'Smgld  'iu'f  a  shingled  roof 

a  'JAnga  't,$a'I*l:d  a  younger  child 

a  'hong  a  'ieTsth  a  longer  rest 

<5i  'ir)gli$  'Ia3r)gwid3  the  English  language 

a  'lax^a  'haBnga:  a  larger  hangar 
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(c)   Note  the  use  of  [1HI3]  in  the  following: 

'pjAndsiTQ  intha  (59  'wo*th9  plunging  into  the  water 

'lAndsiTrj  0ju:  "89  'kpicrud*  lunging  through  the  crowd 

o  'i Jind3d  '$o  :1  a  fringed  shawl 

9  'deTind39.i9s  7kho:na  a  dangerous  corner 

9  'dog  in  (59  /me-rind39  a  dog  in  the  manger 

'ha:bind39(i)  9  V  'spjiirj:  harbinger  of  spring 

9  'laundsiTrj  'jurm  a  lounging-room 

9  'jAsthiT  'hinds  a  rusty  hinge 

'st,ieTmd3  'scrfj-n:dz  strange  sounds 

/d3ind39(j)  'e-f-i'l  ginger  ale 

lDn'd3eTVithrr  9v  <59  's3  :bz  longevity  of  the  Serbs 


Glottal  Sounds  6 
[h],  [h] 

[h]  is  an  aspirate,  that  is,  a  puff  of  breath  uninterrupted  by 
the  tongue,  lips,  or  teeth. 

When  [h]  is  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  may  be 
classified  as  a  voiced  sound.  For  example,  in  words  like 
behavior,  [brr'heTrvjg],  the  sound  is  voiced,  and  the  phonetic 
letter  is  slightly  changed  from  the  voiceless  aspirate. 

In  many  words,  medial  [h]  is  dropped,  as  in  annihilate, 
[9'nai9leTith],  and  vehement,  [/vi(:)ini9nth]. 

Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  The  horrors  of  the  hotel  fire  were  told  incoherently  by  the 
survivors. 

(6)  The  heroine,  who  had  long  blond  hair,  wore  a  hat  which 
added  to  her  height. 


6  There  is  another  glottal  sound  called  a  glottal  stop  p],  which  is  not  a  good 
sound  in  English.  It  is  made  by  a  sudden  catch  in  the  closing  of  the  glottis 
preceding  a  voiced  sound.  It  is  a  legitimate  sound  in  German,  but  not  in 
English,  although  it  is  used  unconsciously  and  incorrectly  by  many  English 
speakers. 
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2.  (a)  'hsejiT  h3:d  (5at,  (5a  'li3:bz  wa  not,  'ha:mfl  || 

(b)   <5a  'ho-rust , ,  hu  rhA jiTd  tha  bi  Dn  'tha  •  i  •  m,  a' m  •  i  ■  vd  dj us irrrj 
(5a  Ji/ii3*sl  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'hi  a  hear  'hu:z  whose 

'he-rith  hate  m'nibn-t11  inhibit 

'ho-ftrm  home  'hsebi-r-t*1  habit 

in'he-i-i'l  inhale  in'heTji^ans  inheritance 

'hoTuliT  holy  hju'me-fi'n  humane 

(6)   Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

heart  history 

humility  humor 

herb  inherent 

hurl  inhibit 

wholly  hospital 

4.  (a)  How  do  you  say  the  following: 

heir  hour 

honest  honorable 

honor  heiress 

(b)  Do  you  hear  the  sound  of  [h]  in  these  words: 

annihilate  gingham 

vehement  nihilism 


Affricates 

[t,S] 

[t,$]  is  an  affricate  formed  by  the  two  voiceless  sounds  [t] 
and  [SI. 

In  making  the  affricate,  care  must  be  taken  to  press  the 
tongue  against  the  gums  for  the  production  of  its  first  ele- 
ment [t];  otherwise,  the  word  question,  ['k.weTst.Jn],  for 
example,  becomes  ['k,weT$n]. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Charles  was  indignant  because  the  children  chuckled 

during  the  chanting  in  the  chapel. 

(b)  The  features  of  the  Chinaman  were  not  striking,  but  his 
chief  characteristic  seemed  to  be  a  Cheshire-cat  grin. 

2.  (a)  (59  ^e-rmist.jiT  'tM-t.Sa  Jo-rud  tfo  'k,las  q  'st.ie-fi-nids 

/mik,st,$9(j)  9v  ^irjk.t.Saz  || 

(6)   <5a  'wit,$  hu:  'wo'k.t,  wi<5  'kpiAt.SiTZ  waz  serd  tha  bi  'nt.S 
bat,  'giaut.SiT  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

't,$izl  chisel  'ne-rit^o  nature 

't.^ik^n  chicken  's^set^a  stature 

't^sempjan  champion  /phik,tl$9  picture 

't,S3*t,S  church  'sthit,$  stitch 

't.^u:  chew  'snset^  snatch 

(b)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script : 

cherry  cultural 

China  orchard 

chant  riches 

choose  porch 

chime  charity 


[d3] 

[d3]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [t,$].  It  is  an  affricate  formed 
from  [d]  and  [3]. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  make  [d]  with  the  tongue  firmly 
pressed  against  the  gum  ridge. 

In  words  like  tedious,  ['thi:di9s],  immediate,  [i'mi:di9th], 
odious,  ['oTtjdias],  and  tremendous,  [t.iir'me-rndas],  there  is 
sometimes  in  older  speech  the  inclusion  of  [d3]  in  place  of  [d]. 
These  forms,  however,  are  rarely  heard  now,  although  we 
still  have  a  choice  of  usage  in  education,  [eTdju'kheT!$n],  or 
[eTd3u'kheTi$n]. 
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Material  for  Practice 

1.  (a)  Although  George  was  three  years  older  than  John,  he  was 

generally  judged  to  be  John's  junior. 
(b)  l 'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,  for  with  what  judg- 
ment ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged." 

2.  (a)  'ma:d3a.irr  an  'd3i:n  wo  'glsed  tha  hav  (5e§  'f3:  'dssek^rrt.s 

biTfo  Si  'emrd  av  So  'd33:nrr  || 
(6)  in  'dssenjuSiiT  Si  'eTid3nt,   'jeTnthrrd  t>a  haus,   <5e§ba! 
'bsetansrrn  (h)iz  'bAd3rrth  || 

3.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


/d3erth 

jet 

'o^gl 

jungle 

'd3e|l'n 

Jane 

'd3ofos 

joyous 

'd30  :nth 

jaunt 

rd33  :m  :z 

germs 

'd38ezmm 

jasmine 

'khDthid3 

cottage 

'd^erlds 

jealous 

'd3rnd38 

ginger 

Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  script: 

jump 

margarine 

jelly 

discharge 

jest 

urged 

jonquil 

reject 

ageless 

oblige 

4.  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the  sound 
of  [d3]? 

Application  of  phonetic  principles. — Write  the  following 
words  in  phonetic  transcription  as  you  say  them.  Many  of 
these  words  are  commonly  mispronounced.  Check  your 
pronunciation  with  Jones's  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
and  then  with  an  American  dictionary.  Note  American 
preferences.     Include  intonation  with  your  writing. 
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PRONUNCIATION  LIST 


A 

aerial 

apricot 

aeronaut 

apropos 

abdomen 

aeroplane 

aquatic 

abject 

aesthetic 

aquiline 

aborigines 

aged 

archangel 

absolutely 

agenda 

archipelago 

absolve 

aggrandizement 

architect 

absorb 

agile 

artifice 

abstemious 

ague 

artificer 

abstractly 

albumen 

artistically 

absurd 

algebra 

asphalt 

abysmal 

alias 

aspirant 

academician 

allies 

assiduity 

accent 

allopathy 

assimilate 

accessorily 

alma  mater 

associate 

acclimate 

altercation 

asthma 

accolade 

alternate 

athletics 

accumulate 

alternating 

attacked 

accurate 

alumni 

attribute 

acetylene 

amateur 

audacious 

acoustics 

ameliorate 

audience 

acquiesce 

amenable 

august 

acrid 

amenity 

authoritatively 

acumen 

amicable 

aversion 

adagio 

anathema 

avoirdupois 

adamantine 

anchovy 

azure 

address 

annex 

adduce 

antarctic 

B 

adept 

antipode 

adherence 

antipodes 

bacillus 

adipose 

antislavery 

badinage 

admirable 

apiary 

barbarous 

Adonis 

apotheosis 

battery 

adulatory 

apparatus 

beatific 

adult 

apparently 

benign 

adversary 

appendicitis 

bequeathed 

adverse 

applicable 

bibliophile 

advertisement 

appreciation 

biography 
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bison 

caricature 

circuitous 

bitumen 

carousal 

circulation 

blackguard 

carte  blanche 

circumstances 

blasphemy- 

cartridge 

civilian 

blessed 

casualty 

civilization 

boatswain 

cayenne 

clandestine 

boulder 

cello 

clangor 

bourgeois 

centenary 

clearly 

bovine 

centimeter 

clientele 

bravado 

cerebral 

clique 

breadth 

cerebrum 

clothe 

brochure 

cerement 

coadjutor 

brogans 

chaise 

cognac 

bronchial 

chagrin 

cognomen 

brooch 

chameleon 

coiffure 

brougham 

champion 

colossal 

brusque 

chaos 

column 

buccaneer 

chaperon 

combatants 

buffet 

charade 

comely 

bulwark 

charge '  d'affaires 

commandant 

buncombe 

charwoman 

comparable 

buoyant 

chary 

comptroller 

bureau 

chasm 

concave 

bureaucracy 

chasten 

concerto 

burlesque 

chastisement 

condolence 

chauffeur 

confidant 

C 

chestnut 

confiscate 

cabal 

chevalier 

conjecture 

cadaver 

chic 

conjugal 

caffein 

chicanery 

conjure 

caisson 

chimera 

connoisseur 

caldron 

chimney 

constable 

calibre 

chimpanzee 

constitution 

caloric 

chirography 

construe 

candidate 

chiropodist 

contemplative 

canine 

chivalric 

contemptuous 

canon 

choleric 

contour 

cantaloupe 

chorus 

contrary 

caprice 

cicada 

contumacy 

carbine 

cinema 

contumely 
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conversant 

deceases 

dilatory 

coquetry 

decollette 

dilettante 

coquette 

decorative 

diminution 

coral 

decorous 

diocesan 

cornet 

decrease 

dirigible 

corps 

decrepit 

discern 

corral 

deduce 

discernible 

corroborative 

defalcate 

discourse 

cortege 

defect 

dishevel 

cosmetics 

definitive 

disputable 

costume 

deign 

disputant 

couchant 

delinquent 

divers 

coupon 

demagogy 

diverse 

courtesy 

demesne 

docile 

courtier 

demise 

doggerel 

cowardice 

demoniacal 

dolorous 

creature 

demonstrate 

domain 

credulity 

demur 

dominie 

creek 

denouement 

dossier 

cruel 

deprivation 

doth 

cuisine 

depths 

drama 

culinary 

deputy 

draught 

cupel 

derisive 

drawing 

curator 

deshabille 

dromedary 

cynosure 

desideratum 

drought 

designate 

drowned 

D 

despaired 

dubious 

dahlia 

desperado 

ducat 

dairy 

despicable 

dude 

data 

desultory 

duffel 

daub 

detail 

dulcet 

daughter 

detour 

duplex 

daunt 

devotee 

duplicate 

dazzling 

diameter 

duplicity 

deaf 

diapason 

dynasty 

debris 

dietary 

dyspepsia 

debt 

different 

debut 

digest 

E 

decade 

diggings 

ecce  homo 

decadent 

dilate 

economical 
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eczema 

exacerbate 

faucet 

edelweiss 

excess 

fecund 

edible 

exclaim 

fetish 

education 

exculpate 

fiance 

egregious 

excursion 

fiduciary 

elan 

exemplary 

fiendish 

eleemosynary 

exercise 

filial 

elephantine 

exhaust 

finale 

elixir 

exhort 

finance 

elongation 

exigency 

financier 

elusive 

exile 

finis 

embonpoint 

exists 

fjord 

emeritus 

expenditure 

flaccid 

enabling 

experience 

forbade 

enervate 

expert 

forfeiture 

engine 

explicable 

forge 

ennui 

explicatory 

formidable 

en  route 

explicit 

forsooth 

entente  cordiale 

exploit 

fortnightly 

enthusiasm 

exponent 

fortuitous 

entire 

exquisite 

fortune 

enumerate 

extant 

forum 

envelope 

extempore 

fountain 

environs 

extol 

foyer 

envoy 

extraordinary 

fracas 

ephemeral 

extreme 

fragment 

epitome 

eyeing 

fragmentary 

epoch 

eyre 

fragrance 

equable 

eyrie 

frequented 

equator 

fricassee 

equipage 

F 

fulsome 

equitable 

facade 

fungi 

errata 

facetious 

futile 

erred 

facile 

esoteric 

facsimile 

G 

espionage 

fait  accompli 

gala 

essay 

falcon 

gallant 

estranged 

familiar 

gallery 

etiquette 

fanatic 

garrote 

evening 

fascist 

garrulity 
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garrulous 

gasoline 

gaunt 

gazetteer 

genealogy 

genie 

genre 

genuine 

germane 

gerrymander 

geyser 

ghoul 

gibberish 

gibbet 

gibe 

gigantean 

glacier 

glance 

globules 

glorious 

goddess 

gondola 

gooseberry 

gouge 

government 

granary 

gratis 

grievous 

grimace 

grovel 

guarantee 

gubernatorial 

H 

haggler 

halfpence 

handkerchief 

hangar 

harass 

harbinger 


harem 

haunt 

hearth 

heinous 

herculean 

heroine 

hibernate 

hiccough 

hieroglyphics 

hoist 

homage 

homeopathy 

homogeneity 

horizon 

hostile 

houri 

hovel 

hover 

humorous 

hydrangeas 

hygiene 

hymeneal 

hypochondriacal 

hypocrisy 


ibis 

ignominious 

ignominy 

ignoramus 

illuminate 

illustrate 

illustrative 

imagery 

imbroglio 

immediately 

immersion 

immobile 

imperial 

imperturbable 


impetigo 
impiety 
impious 
implacable 
importune 
imposture 
improvise 
impugn 
inapplicable 
inaugurate 
incisive 
incognito 
incommensur- 
able 
incomparable 
incorporate 
incorporeal 
indecorous 
indefatigable 
indenture 
indict 
indictment 
indigenous 
indigent 
indisputable 
indissoluble 
indubitable 
inexorable 
inexplicable 
infamous 
infantile 
inference 
influence 
ingenue 
ingenuous 
inherent 
initiate 
inquiry 
institute 
integral 
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intelligentsia 

language 

malign 

interesting 

laryngoscope 

mandamus 

interlocutory 

larynx 

mandarin 

internecine 

legend 

manganese 

interposition 

legislative 

manger 

intrepid 

legislatorial 

mania 

intricate 

leisure 

maniacal 

intrigue 

lenity 

manufacture 

introduce 

leonine 

maritime 

inundate 

lethal 

marquis 

iodine 

levantine 

martyr 

irascible 

liaison 

material 

irrefragable 

library 

mausoleum 

irrefutable 

lichen 

mayonnaise 

irremediable 

liege 

meaningless 

irreparable 

ligature 

medieval 

irrevocable 

lilac 

mediocre 

isolate 

literature 

megrim 

isthmus 

lithographer 

memorable 

italics 

livelong 

menagerie 

located 

menu 

J 

locomotive 

mercantile 

jasmine 

longevity 

merchandise 

javelin 

long-lived 

mercury 

jocund 

ludicrous 

mesmerize 

joust 

luxury 

metabolism 

jowl 

lyceum 

microscopy 

jugular 

minaret 

jury 

M 

mineralogy 

justificatory 

machination 

miniature 

madras 

minutely 

K 

maelstrom 

mirage 

kettle 

magazine 

misanthropy 

kiln 

magi 

miscellany 

magnanimity 

mischievous 

L 

magnesia 

misconstrue 

laboratory 

mahogany 

mixture 

lacquer 

maintenance 

mobile 

lamentable 

malefactor 

modern 

landau 

malevolence 

momentous 
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monetary 

oblique 

paralogism 

mongrel 

occasion 

paranomia 

monotonous 

occasionally 

parent 

morale 

occult 

paresis 

mosquito 

octave 

parley 

mountain 

oleomargarine 

parliament 

moustache 

omnipotent 

particular 

mouthed 

onerous 

pasha 

mouths 

opportunity 

pasquinade 

multitude 

optometrist 

pathos 

municipal 

oral 

patron 

museum 

orchestra 

pavilion 

musician 

orchestral 

peccadillo 

mysterious 

orchid 

peculate 

ordeal 

peculiarly 

N 

orgies 

pedantic 

nadir 

oriental 

pelagic 

naive 

Orion 

penal 

naturalization 

oscillatory 

peninsula 

necessarily 

overt 

peremptory 

necessary 

perfume 

necromancy 

P 

persiflage 

nepotism 

perspiration 

nicotine 

pachyderm 

pharmaceutic 

nihilism 

padrone 

philatelist 

nomad 

paladin 

phthisis 

nomenclature 

palfrey 

picaroon 

nonchalant 

palingenesis 

picayune 

nonpareil 

palladium 

pidgin 

notorious 

pall  mall 

pilose 

nucleus 

palmistry 

piquant 

nugatory 

panacea 

placable 

numeral 

panegyric 

plague 

nuptial 

panoply 

plebeian 

nutrient 

panorama 

plebiscite 

papa 

plenary 

o 

papier-mache 

plethora 

\y 

papyrus 

plexus 

obdurate 

parabola 

poignancy 

obligatory 

paraffin 

poignant 
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poltroon 

promenade 

recall 

polyglot 

promulgate 

receipt 

portray 

pronunciation 

recess 

positively 

propaganda 

recitative 

posse 

proscenium 

recluse 

post  prandial 

protege 

recognizable 

posture 

provost 

recognizance 

potato 

pseudonym 

recoil 

potpourri 

psychiatrist 

reconcile 

precarious 

punctilious 

recondite 

precedence 

purport 

reconnaissance 

preceptorial 

putative 

reconnoiter 

precocity 

pyramidal 

recourse 

predilection 

pyrites 

recreant 

preface 

redress 

preferable 

Q 

refectory 

prejudice 

referable 

prelate 

quadrumane 

reforestation 

premiere 

quadrupedal 

refund 

premise 

qualm 

refutable 

preparatory 

quarrel 

regatta 

presage 

quasi 

regime 

presentation 

quay 

regimen 

prestidigitator 

queer 

regulate 

prestige 

querulous 

remediable 

presumptuous 

quiescent 

remedial 

pretense 

quietus 

remembrance 

pretext 

quinine 

renaissance 

pretty 

qui  vive 

rendezvous 

prevalent 

quoit 

reparable 

preventive 

R 

repartee 

prima  facie 

reptile 

primarily 

rabies 

reputable 

pristine 

radiator 

requiem 

privilege 

radish 

requisite 

probity 

raillery 

requite 

processes 

rapine 

research 

procurance 

ratiocination 

resonance 

prodigal 

realization 

resource 

prodigy 

really 

respiratory 
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respite 

spectator 

thyme 

retail 

sportive 

tiara 

reticent 

squalor 

tine 

reveille 

stalwart 

tirade 

revocable 

static 

tobacco 

revolt 

status 

tomato 

revolution 

stereopticon 

topaz 

ribald 

stigma 

toreador 

ridiculous 

stoic 

tortoise 

righteous 

strategic 

toss 

rind 

suave 

transfer 

rinse 

subterfuge 

transference 

roar 

supercilious 

transmigration 

robust 

superfluous 

transparent 

romance 

supersede 

traumatic 

roof 

supple 

traverse 

root 

swarthy 

tremendous 

rout 

syllabic 

tremor 

route 

tribunal 

S 

T 

tribune 

tripod 

sacrilege 

taciturn 

trough 

sagacious 

tapestry 

trousseau 

saline 

tarantula 

truculent 

sanguine 

tarpaulin 

truths 

satiate 

tassel 

tryst 

scenario 

tedious 

tube 

scenic 

telephony 

tumultuous 

schedule 

temperature 

tuning 

secede 

tenet 

turbine 

secondary 

tercentenary 

turgid 

senile 

Terpsichore 

tutelage 

silhouette 

terpsichorean 

typhoon 

simultaneous 

terrible 

tyrannical 

sinecure 

theater 

slough  (n.) 

therefore 

U 

slough  (v.) 

therewithal 

sombrero 

thither 

ultimatum 

sonorous 

threat 

umbrella 

sovereign 

throstle 

unctuous 
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undulatory 

viscount 

whisky 

unduly 

viscous 

whisper 

unfrequented 

vise 

white 

unguent 

visible 

whither 

unilateral 

vitamin 

whittle 

unsought 

vitiate 

whiz 

untoward 

viva  voce 

why 

urea 

vizier 

width 

usage 

vizor 

with 

usually 

voluntary 

wither 

usurious 

vowel 

withstand 

usurp 

wont 

XT 

W 

worship 

V 

waffle 

wraith 

vaccine 

wander 

wreath 

vacillate 

wanderlust 

wreathe 

vacuity 

wapiti 

wrestle 

vagary 

warily 

valet 

warrior 

Y 

vantage 

wary 

yacht 

variable 

weary 

yclept 

variegate 

weird 

yearn 

vaudeville 

whale 

yeast 

vehement 

wharf 

yeomanry 

venal 

wheedle 

younger 

venial 

wheel 

youngest 

venison 

whelk 

youth 

vertigris 

whelp 

youths 

verse 

where 

yucca 

version 

whet 

vestigial 

whether 

Z 

viand 

whiff 

zany 

victuals 

whiffle 

zealot 

vignette 

whimper 

zealous 

virago 

whinny 

zebu 

virile 

whip 

zero 

virulence 

whippoorwill 

zodiacal 

visa 

whirl 

zoological 

vis-a-vis 

whisk 

zoology 

viscid 

whisker 

zwieback 
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Phonetic  transcription. — There  follow  selections  in  pho- 
netic transcription.  Try  to  establish  the  habit  in  reading 
this  material  of  reading  what  you  see  rather  than  what  you 
remember  from  the  usual  printed  form  of  the  book  words. 
Consult  the  alphabet  on  page  75  when  you  are  in  doubt. 
Do  not  guess  at  the  meaning.  Strive  for  accuracy  in  the 
production  of  every  sound. 


<5a  'fo:  iii-'foimaz  || 

'fa:  .irr'foimaz  'me-ft*1  Anda(j)  a  'bisembl  'bu§:  || 

fieri  wa(j)  'oil  a'gaixl  (5a  'w3:l:d  mast,  bi  't^e-fi'ntdsd  || 

"wi  masth  a'buliS  'p,.n)phathrr"  "  serd  'waii:  || 

"wi  masth  abnli$  'maends"  "  serd  Sa  'seTkhand  || 

"wi  masth  aboliS  'god:"  ll  serd  c5a  '63 :d  || 

"af  'wi$  wi  khad  abDli$  'w3'kh"  i[  serd  3a  'fo-0  || 

"do-runt,  leH11  as  ge-rt,  biTJDnd  'p.iaek^ikj  /phDlIthIkIs,,  "  serd 
(5a'f3'sth  || 

"?5a  'f3-st,  '0irj  !l  iz  tha  nYdju's  'mem  thu  a  'khDman  'lewl"  || 

"?5a  'fs-st,  '©in"  l!  serd  t5a  'serkhand  !l  "iz  tha  giv  'faiidam  tha  (5a 
'seTk.siTz"  || 

"3a  'fs-st,  'em:"  »  serd  5a  '03 :d  "  "iz  tha  'fa-i-n:d  'aut,  'hatt  tha 
'du:ith"  || 

"?5a  'fs-st,  stherp:h"  »  serd  (5a  'f3'sth »  "iz  thu  a'bioli$  c5a  'baml"  || 

"?5a  'fa-st,  'em:"  l!  serd  (5a  'serkhand  !l  "iz  thu  a'boliS  Sa  'lo:z"  || 

"3a  'fs'st,  '0ir) :"  'I  serd  (5a  '03  :d  »  "iz  thu  a'bnliS  imen'kVlmrd"  || 

— 'jobat,  'Iikits  'sthi:vansan  II 


(5a  'maen  and  iz  'fie-mrd  || 

a  'maen  'k,wD.iald  wi(5  (h)iz  'fie-mid  || 

"aiv  bin  'niAt.S  di/siivd  in  'ju:"11  serd  <5a  'maen:  || 

an  <5a  'f  ie-m  :d  me-rid  a  'f  e-ris  at,  him  and  'we-rnth  a'we-j-!  * 
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*  a  lit,}  'aftha  »  3erf  'boruG  'da -I'd  !l  and  khe-rmi  tha'ger3a  birfo  3a 
'gie^t,  'Avait,  'd3Asthrrs  av  3a  'phi*s  ||  it,  brrgsen  tha  luk,  'blsek,  fa 
3a  'fie-mrd  ||  bat,  (5a  'maen  fa  (j)a  Avail  haed  a  'k,lia  /khsejak,tha  "  and 
waz  'ge-rthrrr)  in  'gud  'sphiirrt,s  || 

"si  'fa*f  *n:d  hi3  sam  '.ieTkha:d  av  a  'k.wDial"  ||  seTd  3a  'd3AsthiTS  " 
'lukhrrr)  in  hiz  'no-rut.s  "  U/Avit,$  av  'ju:  waz  in  3a  'jDr):?"  |J 

'"hi:  'wdz:"  ||  seTd  3a  'maen:  ||  "hi  'sphOTukh  'il  av  mi  birhamd 
mal  'baekh:"  \\ 

"'did  hi  'so-fu-?"  "  serd  3a  'd3AsthiTS  ||  "an  'p.ierl il  'hau  did  (h)i 
'sphi-kh  abaut,  ju  'ne-rfbaz?"  || 

"'o-j-u-  "  hi  haed  'o:lwaz  a  'nasthrr  'tAn:"  "  seTd  3a  'maen:  || 

"and  ju  't.SorU-z  im  fa  ju  'fjem:d"  "  'k.aa-I-d  3a  'd3AsthiTS  || 
"mal  'gud  'feT-lo-ru  "  wi:v  'no-ru  'jirs  'hia"  fa  'fu:l:z"  || 

so-ru  Sa  'maen  waz  'khasth  in  3a  'phith »  an  3a  'fjemid  'lafth  auth 

a'lcru'd  in  3a  'dcrkh  "  and  Ji/mefi'nrd  tha  bi  'tjia'X'd  Dn  'A3a 

't,Sa:d3iTZ  || 

— 'jobat,  '1u:its  'sthi:vansan  || 


3a  'sithizn  an  3a  't.aaevla 

"lukh  a'acrumd  ju"  «  serd  3a  'sithizn  ||  "'Sis  iz  3a  'legist, 
'mcrkhiTth  in  3a  'w3:l:d"  || 

"otu  '$ualiT  'not,"  serd  3a  't.iaevla  || 

"'we-rl  p3-'haep,s  not,  3a  'legist*1"  "  seTd  3a  'sithizn,  l!  "bat, 
Wt,S  3a  'bersth"  || 

"ju  a  'ss'tnlir  'idd  ^ea"  «  serd  3a  't.iaevla  H  "'a!  khan  'therl  ju"  || 
3e-rl  'beTJiTd  3a  'st,ieTind3a  at,  3a  'dAskh  || 

— '.nobat.  '1u:its  'sthi:vansan  II 


hi  't.iaiz  a  khaefa'thi.na 

"lert.s  't,ia*i-  wAn  av  3otuz  kh8efa'thnia  'p,lerfeiTZ  tVna*th"  l! 
si  sa'd3eTsthrrd  tha  't,$a:l:z  ||  Mem  wi  'thuk,  khAzn  'khsejilalnz 
a'phcrt,mant,  fa  (i)a  'fju:  wi*k,s  "  §i  'ask,th  as  'not,  tha  ju:z  3i 
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i/leTk.t.aik,  /jeT,I*n:d3  ||  "ik/spVi-jima-rnt,"  wiS  ith  P  waz  'h3:  we-rf 
av  'phuthiTi3  ith  «  bath  a*  didnt,  ir/pM't,  'SSast,  tha  't,$a:l:z  ||  sotu 
wi  hsed  tha  the-rfkh  aua  'mi:l:z  'auth  ||  "khsefa'thLiia?"  !l  ask.t, 
't,$a:l:z  "  "MDt.s  '(5seth:?"  |  'wAn  av  Sotuz  'p.le-rlsrrz  Ave5 
(j),eTVJiT6iTr)  iz  o-tVmsethikh?"  ||  bath  al  'thofirl:d  Im  ft9th  lt^ 
waz  a  'pje-rfs  A\.ea  ju  'we-rith  Dn  ju'se-rlf  "  and  aid  'ne-rva  'noTU^ist11 
emiOiTr)  laik,  'Sset,  ge-rthrr-r)  o 'tVmsetkik,  wiS  'him:  || 

u/a*i*d  d3Asth  az  'su:n  i't,  'waii  p.le-rls  az  a'nA<5a"  "hi  'seTd:  || 
"bath  a*  'wud  laik,  tha  'no-ru  Ma*  Serl  'kho:l  it,  'sAt,$  a  'ne-fi-m  ||  it, 
'scru*n:dz  laikh  a  'va'i'n  o  (j)a  'phsethant,  'meTdisn  "  wis'thia\na  " 
khaes'tho uia  "  khse>fd'thuid"  ||  and  i  wud  av  gon  'on  'Sset,  'we-rl  thil 
i  'fmi$t,  Sa  'dik.Sanajir  "  bath  al  goth  im  'stha-third  bifo:  Sa 
'k.aaudiTd  tha*I*m  ||  ol  didnt,  no-ru  d3Ast,  hau  't,$a:l:z  and  a  khsefa- 
'thina  'wud  'me-rik*1  'aut,  thage-r(5a  ||  bath  ai  nju:  'o:l  af  'wonted  " 
abaut,  't,$a:l:z  and  a  'k^crtrd  || 

it,  waz  a  'lit,l  dis'khAJid3iTr)  at,  Sa  'sthcrth  "  fo  wi  had  tha  ge-rth  in 
'kri'n  "  and  Mem  wi  wa(j)  at,  Sa  'fu:d  p.le-rfs  "  wi  'fcru*n:d  Sat,  wi 
$ud  av  theTik,n  't.je-fi'z  at,  Sa  'stha*th  "  sotu  wi  hsed  tha  go-ru  'bsekh " 
an  ge-rth  in  'la*I*n  'o:l  OTUva(i)  a'gem:  ||  and  ai  'fen-lt,  Sat,  't,$a:l:z 
waz  a  lit.l  'aeTsthiv  ||  Avem  wi  '.ri't.St,  Sa  'fu:d  fkhduntha  Sa  'serkhand 
thami  hi  bir'gaen  tha  ji:d  "3a  'skherd3Ju:l  av  'p.jafsrrz  oi-uva  "  Ve-rjiT 
'sIotuIit  'aut,  'kru'd  »  and  'khDmeTnth  Dn  'i't.S  'aitham  ||  av  'kVs  " 
Sis  kheTp,t,  Sa  lam  'bask11 1[  an  didnt,  meTlkh  im  ig'zsek.t.lrr  'phDp,jula 
witS  Sa  'phrp,l  hu:  hsed  tha  'we-rith  || 

"Mai  iz  'bi:n  su*p,  mo:  San  'phi*  sirph?"  "  hi  'ask,th  || 

'"waii  'bi:n"  "  'kho:l:d  aut,  Sa  'g3:l  || 

"'ai  didnth  ask,  fa  'bi:n  'sirph"  "  hi  'Jaut^rd  ||  "a*  o-runlrr  ask.t, 
Vai  it,  'khDst,  'mo:  ||  it,s  noTU  mo:  'nAji$rrr)  ||  an  'ss'^anliT  'bi:n:z 
doTunt,  'khDsth  .  .  .  "  ||  a  diT/th3:mmd  lukhiTrj  'wuman  "  wiS  a 
'neH,  'bseg  ful  av  'nobiT  'bAndlz  "  weTd3d  'in  "  an  got,  'ba*!* 
't,Sa:l:z  ||  ' 

"if  't5is  'msenz  gonTr)  tha  /leTk,t,$a(j)  Dn  daJa't^T^ik.s  !l  hi  o*t, 
tha  hsev  a  /p,lset,fo:m  and  'haia  'sAmwAii  tha  'lisn  thu  im"  "  $i  'serd:  || 
"rfiS  'k^rlk.s  an  7bi:n:z  .  .  ."   ||  Sis  waz  tha  Sa  'gs:!  birhamd  Sa 
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'khauntho  I  on  birfo:  $i  got,  hs  (j)'o:da  ]l  't,Sad:z  woz  'phast,  hs(j) 
o'gem: "  on  gei-iv  ho  'ne-rt,  'bseg  SAt,J  a  'bAmph  !l  Sot,  6inz  'dsirjgld 
in  ith  "  ond  Mem  ai  so :  h3  'le-ritho  "  SAm0ir)  /sthikhiT  hod  JAn  'o  :1 
'o-ruva(i)  ith  "  oz  Sotu  o  'bDt,l  hod  'biOTuk.n  ||  ai  woz  'sdjit  both  ai 
khud  ov  'thoiu-l:d  h3  'not,  thu  ik/sait,  't,$a:l:z  ||  hiz  'nA0ir)  !l  if  'mot, 
theTmp,(o).io'meTnt,l  ||  hi  got,  hiz  'fu:d  o:l  'phik,th  'aut  aftho(i) 
o  'Ma*H  "  on  faund  o  'theTibl  fo(i)  os  "  on  Se-m  'ai  we-mt  fo(i)  o  'glas 
ov  'wo*tho  "  (ai  'ne-rvo  §ol  bi/li-.v  Soth  'emiT  waii  'no-f-irz  Mit,$  o  So 
'k,li:n  ond  Mit,$  So  'ju:zd  'glasrrz)  ||  ond  Mem  ai  gut,  'baek,  thu 
auo  't^e-ribl11  %la'l:z  woznt,  'Seo  l]  ond  oz  ai  luk,th  o'ia-u-n:d  » 
ai  'so:  im  oth  o'iiaSo  "  'i'thrrr)  o'we-fi* "  Avail  iz  't.je-ri  woz  'jait,  bai 
'mi:  ||  brrfo:  (i)ai  hsed  'tha-i'm  tho  '.irt,$  him  "  ond  'the-rl  im  i  woz 
ot,  So  '.nor)  'theTibl "  Ap,  kheTim  o  'thainiT  lit,)  'wumon  hu  'sthcr  thiTd 
tho  sit,  'dcrfrn  ||  'Se-m  Mem  $i  so:  't,$a:l:z  "  $i  'd5Amp,th  Aph  o'gem 
ond  luk,th  o'jcru'nxl  ||  Sem  $i  luk,t,  'datrn  ot,  So  't.ae-fi*  || 

"'werl  ov  'o:l  Si  im'ph3-thmont,  'eir):z"  ||  $i  'kho:l:d  aut, l]  sort; 
'la'tj'd  Soth  'erviiTWAn  'h3:d  ||  "mai  'gud  'maen,  if  ju  a(j)  in  'ni:d 
ov  o  'mi:!  ail  'glsedlrr  'giv  ju  .  .  ."  | 

"a  'ju:  odjersiTr)  'mi:?''  ask.t,  't,$a:l:z,  "  in  A\Dth  ai  'nju:  hi  '0o*t, 
woz  o  mo'd3eTsthik,  'maeno,  "  bot,  hi  woz  'rthim  'kho:n  on  So  'khDb,  " 
on  ju  'khant,  bi  veTjiT  mo'd3eTsthik,  Mail  ju  o  du:rnj  'S2eth:  || 
"brrkho:z  if  ju  'a:, "  jud  beTtho  tho*k,  tho  SAmwAn  'enrls  ||  'Sis  iz  'mai 
'dmo  ||  'ai  si'leTk,thrrd  ith  i!  ond  ai  'phe-i-i-d  fo(j)  ith  l!  ond  if  it, 
khAmz  tho  givim  fu:d  o'we-ri  "  jud  beTtho  t,iai  SAmwAn  'e-rls  oz  ai 
rseTd:  ||  ai  hsed  thu :  'ha  :d  o  'thaim  tho  faind  'Sis  tho  leTth  o  'k.iAm  ov 
it,  'gofer"  ||  hi  thuk,  tho  'no:im  oweTi  Dn  So  'kho:n  khob  o'gem:  || 
So  'wumon  si:md  'sphrt,$lrrs  on  Som  §i  wemth  owe-ri  on  got, 
SAmwAn  'kho:l:d  o  't,$eTkho  ||  ai  'o:lwe-riz  6o#th  it,  woz  o  'ge-i-i'rn  || 
both  it,  si:mz  it,  'khsen  bi  o  'wumon  hu  'aedz  Ap,  'fu:d,  ||  on  Sis  t,$eTS 
wumon  seTd  'Saet,  woznt,  't,$a:liTZ  't.ie-ri  o  'to:l  ||  "'ju:  didnt,  hsev 
emir  'khAsthod  'phai,  'ss:,"  ■  Si  'serd:  || 

"'werl  ai  $ud  'Omk,  'not,:"  l[  serd  't,Sa:l:z  ||  .  .  .  hi  woz  p,jithir 
werl  '0iu:  So  'kho:n  bai  'Sis  'tha-i-m  ||  "ai  'nervoW  'i'th  'it11: ll  'Mai 
Sud  ai  'ba-I-  ith?"  || 
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"we-rl  'af  'i*th  ith,"  "  intha'iAp,thrrd  Sa  lit,!  wuman,  !l  'phaunsrrr) 
daun  Dn  im  l[  "an  'Sea(.i)  ith  'iz  Dn  'mai  t.je-rl  "  an  'ju:  khan  ge-rt,  mi 
a'nASa  '.ialth  a'we-ri,  "  /therfk?lrrg  phi-p,lz  %jefXaz  and  'i'thiTn  Se3 
'mi:l:z"  ||  bai  'Sis  'tha-**m  ai  hsed  a  't.Sans  th9  'therl  't,$a:l:z  hi:d 
me-rid  9  mis'the-rikh  || 

'"oiu-  'jers  »  mis'theTIkh  ||  Sset.s  9  'nals  we-rf  th9  'phuth  ith  || 
'bi-thiTr)  jua  'mi:lz  l!  'ai  'kho:l  ith,"  "  'sno-thiTd  Sa  lit,}  'wuman  || 
b9th  'a*  khant,  seri  al  'ble-tf'm  ha  Wt.S  ||  wi  haed  ith  'oil  'fik,sth 
'Aph  "  9n  'stha:thiTd  in  a'ge-m  9th  aua  (i)'oTun  the-ribl "  b9t,  't,Sa:l:z 
W9z  'fjuaiias  "  9nd  'fjuaaias  wiS  'mi:  || 

uMDt,  kh9n  ju  iTk1,spheTk1th  if  ju  'khAm  th9  'sAt,$  9  'pjerfs?"  ll  hi 
'ask,th  ||  unoTU  'sistham,  "  no-ru  'p,ialvisrr,  "  'e-rvaiTbDdrr  'i*thrrr) 
o'lcru'nid  Dn  Sa  'f3*st,  'the-ribl  fieri  hsep.n  th9  'khAm  thu  ||  it,s  'no-ru 
so-th  9V  9  'we-fi*  ||  ai  'nju:  Sath  'eTnrr0rrn  kho:ld  9  kh8efa'thnia 
wudnt,  bi  emir  'gud:  ||  b9t,  'ju:  o:lwe-rIz  wont,  th9  't.iai  SAmGiq 
'nju:  ||  weTl  ai  ho-rup,  ju  9  'saethisfaid  wiS  'Sis  ik,spheT.nmanth  " 
9nd  ju  woTunt,  wont,  th9  'du:  ith  a'gem:"  "  ai  'didnth;  y  af  wgz 
'$U9(j)  9v  'Sset11:  || 

— 'ma:g9JiTt,  'bju:niTq  | 

ad'vais  th9  le-ri'3'thi:z 

pVloTuniSs— jert,    'hia  l[    lerXVtHiz  »   9'bo:d,   »    a'bo:d,   «    fa 

'fc-i-i-m  || 
Sa  'wm:d  sit.s  in  Sa  'SoTulda(j)  av  jua  'se-j-I'l  IJ 
and  ju  a  'sthe-i-i*d  fa:  || 
'Sea11  mai 'blersirr)  'wiSSi:11 
an  'Si:z  fju:  'p^rseTp^.s  in  Sal  'me-rmairr  " 
'luk,  Sau  'khsejik,tha  || 
giv  Sal  '0o*t,s  no-ru  'thArj:  || 
no:(j)  emiT  'Anp,ja'pho*$and  'Go't,  hiz  '2ek,th  || 
bi  Sau  fa'milja  bat,  bai  'no-ru  mi:nz  'vAlga  || 
Sa  'fjem:dz  Sau  'haesth  an  Sea(j)  a'dop^an  't^a'X'd  " 
'gjaep.l  Sam  tha  Sal  'softf-l  ll  wiS  'hu-p,s  av  'stbi:l  || 
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bat,  'du:  nut,  '<Ia1  Sai  /pha:m  >  wiS  eTntha'theTinmanth  !i 

av  i't,5  'nju:  'haet,$th  'An'fleTd3d  'khDm.iid  || 

biTweS(j)  av  'eTnt,.ians  thu  a  'k.wDial  ||  bat,  'bii-rr)  'in  " 

'beat11 "  Sat,  Si  a'pVftf -zd  !l  me-ri  bi-r'wea(i)  av  'Si:  [| 

giv  'eTVJiT  msen  Sam  'ia  ''  bat,  'fju:  Sai  'vois  || 

theTik  'i*t,$  msenz  'sem^a  "   bat,  jit'z3:v  Sai  'd3Ad3manth  || 

khDst,liT  Sai  'hsebi-rt*1 »  az  Sai  'pVs  k,n  'ba-r  " 

bat,  nDth  ik,s'p,ieTsth  in  'faensrr  ||  'iit,§  "  not,  'ga:drr  || 

fa  Si  a'phse.ial  aft,  p.ja'k^e-j-i'miz  Sa  'msen:  || 

an  Se-ri  in  'f ians  "  av  Sa  'beTst,  'iaer)kh  an  'stheTi$an  " 

a  moTUst,  srr'leTk,th  an  'd3e-majas  "   't,$i*f  in  'Saeth:  || 

niSa(j)  a  'bo-iorna  na(i)  a  'lemda  bi:  || 

fa  'lo-j-um  10ft,  'lu:zrrz  "  bo-ruO  it/seTlf  "  an  'fae-mid  || 

an  'bDJOTUiTrj  'dAl:z  Si  'eTd3  av  'hAzbandirr  || 

'Sis  abAv  'o:l  ||  tha  'Sa-rn  'o-rtrn  'se-rlf  bi  't,iu:  || 

and  it,  mast,  'fDlo-ru  "  az  Sa  'nait,  "  Sa  'de-fi* " 

Sau  khanst,  nut,  'Se-m  bi  'foils  "  thu  'emiT  'msen:  || 

fea'we-rl:  ||  mai  'bleTSi-rr)  'si:zn  'Sis  in  'Si:  || 


— '$e-rik,sphia 


'ho-firm  '0o:t,s  fiam  a'bio:d 


'otu  tha  bi  in  'iq gland  " 

'nau  Sath  'e-rip.jalz  'Se§  || 

and  hueTva  'we-rik,s  in  'mgland  " 

'si:z  sam  'mo:nrrr)  "  Ana'wea  " 

Sat,  Sa  'lonTst,  'bcrtrz  an  Sa  'biA$wud  '$i*f  !1 

jaund  Si  'erl:m  't,ji:  'borU'l "  a(i)  in  'thamiT  '1W  || 

Mail  Sa  't,$aefint,$  'sin:z  Dn  Si  Vt,$ad  bau  " 

in  'm  gland — 'ncrtr  || 

and  'aftha(j)  'eTip,aal  "  Mem  'me-ri  'fuloTZ  " 

an  Sa  'Mait.Oio-rut,  'bil:dz  "  and  'o:l  Sa  'swdIotz  || 

'hcrkh  "  M8a  mai  'bhosamd  'phea  t,ji:  in  Sa  'heTd3  ", 

'li:n:z  tha  Sa  'fi:l:d  and  'skhsethaz  Dn  Sa  'k,loTUva  || 
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'btosamz  an  'dju:  cLrop.s — at,  <5a  'be-mt,  'sp.je-j-I'z  'erd^ —  || 

'Sset.sSa'wa-I-z'GjAS:  || 

hi  'sirjz  'i*t,$  'sdq  "  't.wals  'o-rtfva  " 

'leTst,  ju  $ud  'Oink,  hi  'ne-rva  khud  ji:'kh8ep,t,$a  " 

(5a  'f3*st,  'fain  'khealrrs  'jaep,t,$a  || 

an  (5otu  Sa  'fi:l:dz  luk,  'iAf  witS  'ho:jiT  'dju: » 

'o:l  wil  bi  'ge-fi*  "  Ave-m  'nu:nthald  'we-rlk.s  a'nju:  " 

Sa  'bAthakhAp,s  !l  t5a  lit,}  t'$ildjanz  'daua  || 

'fa:  'biaitha  San  Sis  'go:diT  'menrlan  'flaua  || 

— 'bjauniTQ  | 


CHAPTER  IX 


Exercises  on  the  Vowels,  Diphthongs, 
and  Consonants 


Vowels 

Front  Vowels 

[i:] 

1.  As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed. 

— Milton. 

2.  But  the  good  deed,  through  the  ages 
Living  in  historic  pages, 

Brighter  grows  and  gleams  immortal, 

Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust.  x 

— Longfellow. 

3.  A  crooked  street  goes  past  my  door,  entwining 

love  of  every  land; 
It  wanders,  singing,  round  the  world,  to  Ash- 

kelon  and  Samarkand. 
To  roam  it  is  an  ecstasy,  each  mile  the  easier 

it  seems, 
And  yet  the  longest  street  on  earth  is  this — 

the  Street  of  Dreams. 

— Charles  Divine. 

4.  I  did  not  hear  the  birds  about  the  eaves, 
Nor  hear  the  reapers  talk  among  the  sheaves. 

— Christina  Rossetti. 

5.  Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  stint  war;  make  each 
Prescribe  to  other  as  each  other's  leech. 

— Shakespeare  . 
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6.  How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half -shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 


7.  And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 
Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 


— Tennyson. 


-Shelley. 


[i] 

1.  Dim  wind  pillared  the  hills;  stiller  than  mist  it  seemed. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

2.  That  minister  of  ministers, 
Imagination,  gathers  up 
The  undiscovered  Universe, 
Like  jewels  in  a  jasper  cup. 

— John  Davidson. 

3.  And  then,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd  and  buzz  and  murmurings, 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

— Abraham  Cowley. 

4.  I  would  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to  imitate  well,  to  look 
closely  into  life  and  manners,  and  thereby  learn  to  express 
them  with  living  words. 

— Horace. 

5.  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm, 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

6.  Whatever  that  may  be  which  feels,  which  has  knowledge, 
which  wills,  which  has  the  power  of  growth,  it  is  celestial  and 
divine,  and  for  that  reason  it  must  of  necessity  be  eternal. 

— Cicero. 
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1.  Late  lies  the  wintry  sun  a-bed, 
A  frosty,  fiery  sleepy-head; 

Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two;  and  then 
A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

2.  So  enemy  going  by  enemy  as  friend  by  friend 
In  the  level  light  of  the  quiet  evening  end 

They  flew  and  mounted  and  dwindled  and  so  were  gone, 
And  the  night  drew  down  and  stars  came  one  by  one. 

— Robin  Flower. 

3.  Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam, 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 


— Shelley. 


4.  And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes; 
Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

5.  Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there 

could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and 

quell? 


-Byron. 


-Dryden. 


6.  Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

m 

1.  Think,  listener,  that  I  had  the  luck  to  stand, 

A  while  ago  within  a  flowery  land, 

Fair  beyond  words.  TTT  , , 

— William  Morris. 

2.  Manners  are  greater  than  laws ;  by  their  delicate  nature  they 
fortify  themselves  with  an  impassable  wall  of  defence. 

— Emerson. 
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3.  The  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  Man 

Less  than  a  span. 

— Francis  Bacon. 

4.  And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears, 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years. 

— Swinburne. 

5.  Here  naught  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmurs  scatter, 
And  naught  but  Echo  natter. 

— Abraham  Cowley. 

[a] 

1.  Not  to  go  back,  is  somewhat  to  advance, 

And  men  must  walk,  at  least,  before  they  dance. 

— Pope. 

2.  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

— Longfellow. 

3.  Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the 

dizzying  dances 

Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path 

to  the  meadows.  x 

— Longfellow. 

4.  And  beautiful  maidens  moved  down  in  the  dance, 
With  the  magic  of  motion  and  sunshines  of  glance. 

— Whittier. 

5.  The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast, 
In  patient,  deep  disdain. 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

6.  Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 

With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest.  _, 

— Byron. 
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Back  Vowels  j 

[u:]  and  [ju:] 

1.  Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 
Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare. 

2.  Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed.  _ 

— Tennyson. 

3.  There's  heaven  above,  and  night  by  night 

I  look  right  through  its  gorgeous  roof; 

No  suns  and  moons  though  e'er  so  bright 

Avail  to  stop  me;  splendor-proof 

I  keep  the  broods  of  stars  aloof.  _,  _, 

— Robert  Browning. 

4.  I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

— Milton. 

5.  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king!  m  ~ 

— Thomas  Gray. 

6.  There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass,  .  .  . 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the 

blissful  skies.  ^ 

— Tennyson. 

7.  There  is  music  wherever  there  is  harmony,  order,  or  propor- 
tion ;  and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  the  music  of  the  Spheres ; 
for  those  well-ordered  motions  and  regular  paces,  though  they 
give  no  sound  to  the  ear,  yet  to  the  understanding  they  strike 

a  note  most  full  of  harmony.  ^      m  -r* 

— Sir  Ihomas  Browne. 

8.  Let  the  greatest  part  of  the  news  thou  hearest  be  the  least 
part  of  what  thou  believest,  lest  the  greater  part  of  what  thou 
belie  vest  be  the  least  part  of  what  is  true.  Where  lies  are 
easily  admitted,  the  father  of  lies  will  not  easily  be  excluded. 

— Francis  Quarles. 
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9.  Master,  master!  news,  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never 
heard  of! 

— Shakespeare. 

10.  A  lamentable  tune  is  the  sweetest  music  to  a  woeful  mind. 

— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

11.  The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 

The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn.  ~ 

— Shelley. 

12.  Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

— Edmund  Waller. 


13.  My  Daphne's  voice  tunes  all  the  spheres, 
My  Daphne's  music  charms  all  ears. 

14.  He  chose  a  mournful  Muse 
Soft  pity  to  infuse. 


— John  Lyly. 
— Dryden. 


15.  Like  a  glowworm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  view. 

— Shelley. 

16.  Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 

— Francis  Beaumont. 

[u] 

1.  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune.  ~ 

— Coleridge. 

2.  The  moon  looks  on  many  brooks, 

The  brook  can  see  no  moon  but  this.  ^ 

—  Ihomas  Moore. 
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3.  Books  have  always  a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding; 
we  cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas :  he  that  reads  books  of 
science,  though  without  any  desire  fixed  on  improvement,  will 
grow  more  knowing ;  he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral  or 
religious  treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in  goodness; 
the  ideas  which  are  often  offered  to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find 
a  lucky  moment  when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

— Samuel  Johnson. 

4.  Dear,  human  books, 

With  kindly  voices,  winning  looks! 
Enchant  me  with  your  spells  of  art, 
And  draw  me  homeward  to  your  heart. 

— Lionel  Johnson. 

5.  Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books, 

Was  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks. 

— Whittier. 

[o:] 

1.  And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 

— Scott. 

2.  Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night; 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 


3.  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

4.  Better  to  see  your  cheek  grown  hollow, 
Better  to  see  your  temple  worn, 
Than  to  forget  to  follow,  follow, 
After  the  sound  of  a  silver  horn. 

5.  A  mournful  mouth,  small  and  solemn, 
Having  to  confound  the  mourner 
Irony  in  either  corner. 


— Tennyson. 


-Tennyson. 


-Elinor  Wylie. 


— Elinor  Wylie. 
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6.  But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  Maytime  and  the  cheerful  dawn.  TTT 

— Wordsworth. 

w 

1.  The  sweet  calm  sunshine  of  October,  now 

Warms  the  low  spot;  upon  its  grassy  mould 
The  purple  oak-leaf  falls;  the  birchen  bough 
Drops  its  bright  spoil  like  arrow-heads 

— Bryant. 

2.  The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — is  gone. 

— Omar  Khayyam. 

3.  Without  oblivion,  there  is  no  remembrance  possible. 
When  both  oblivion  and  memory  are  wise,  when  the  general 
soul  of  man  is  clear,  melodious,  true,  there  may  come  a  modern 
Iliad  as  memorial  of  the  Past. 

— Carlyle. 

4.  Welcome,  O  March!  whose  kindly  days  and  dry 
Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle's  song, 
Thou  first  redresser  of  the  winter's  wrong! 

— William  Morris. 

5.  Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log, 
With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare. 

6.  Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 

And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 

— Tennyson. 

[a:] 

1.  In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die.  _. 

— Shakespeare. 
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2.  He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced, 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 

Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 

— Robert  Pollok. 

3.  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief.  _,_ 

— Iennyson. 

4.  Star  of  the  western  sky! 

Thou  beamest  from  afar, 
With  lustre  caught  from  eyes  I  know 
Whose  orbs  were  each  a  star. 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

5.  Night  is  over  the  park,  and  a  few  brave  stars 

Look  on  the  lights  that  link  it  with  chains  of  gold, 
The  lake  bears  up  their  reflection  in  broken  bars 
That  seem  too  heavy  for  tremulous  water  to  hold. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

6.  Beneath  his  feet,  as  he  sat  in  the  garden  porch,  was  a  block  of 
marble  through  which  there  ran  a  scarlet  stain. 

— Arthur  Machen. 

Mid  Vowels 
[a:] 

1.  The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

— Thomson. 

2.  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 


— Addison. 


3.  Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 


-Matthew  Arnold. 
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4.  All  the  afternoon  there  has  been  a  chirping  of  birds, 

And  the  sun  lies  warm  and  still  on  the  western  sides  of  swollen 

branches, 

There  is  no  wind.  .         x 

— Amy  Lowell. 

5.  I  would  recline  upon  a  balcony 
In  purple  curving  folds  of  silk, 

And  my  dress  should  be  silvered  with  a  pattern 

Of  butterflies  and  swallows, 

And  the  black  band  of  my  obi 

Should  flash  with  gold  circular  threads, 

And  glitter  when  I  moved.  —Amy  Lowell. 

6.  Once  more  the  changed  year's  turning  wheel  returns. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

7.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 

— Shakespeare  . 

[a] 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  small  country.  The  greatness 
of  a  people  is  no  more  affected  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
than  the  greatness  of  an  individual  is  measured  by  his  height. 
Whoever  presents  a  great  example  is  great. 

— Victor  Hugo. 

2.  I  love  vast  libraries;  yet  there  is  a  doubt 
If  one  be  better  with  them  or  without, — 
Unless  he  use  them  wisely,  and,  indeed, 
Knows  the  high  art  of  what  and  how  to  read. 
At  Learning's  fountain  it  is  sweet  to  drink, 
But  'tis  a  nobler  privilege  to  think; 

And  oft,  from  books  apart,  the  thirsting  mind 
May  make  the  nectar  which  it  cannot  find. 
'Tis  well  to  borrow  from  the  good  and  great; 
'Tis  wise  to  learn;  'tis  godlike  to  create. 

— John  Godfrey  Saxe. 

3.  A  reply  to  a  newspaper  attack  resembles  very  much  the 

attempt  of  Hercules  to  crop  the  Hydra,  without  the  slightest 

chance  of  his  ultimate  success.  ^ 

— Iheodore  Hook. 
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4.  Language  is  the  memory  of  the  human  race.  It  is  as  a 
thread  or  nerve  of  life  running  through  all  the  ages,  connecting 
them  into  one  common,  prolonged  and  advancing  existence. 

— William  Smith. 

5.  Manners  must  adorn  knowledge,  and  smooth  its  way  through 
the  world.  Like  a  great  rough  diamond,  it  may  do  very  well 
in  a  closet  by  way  of  curiosity,  and  also  for  its  intrinsic  value; 
but  it  will  never  be  worn,  nor  shine,  if  it  is  not  polished. 

— Lord  Chesterfield. 

6.  Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  in  a  play,  the  character  of 

which  is  determined  by  the  Playwright:  if  He  wishes  the 

play  to  be  short,  it  is  short;  if  long,  it  is  long;  if  He  wishes 

you  to  play  the  part  of  a  beggar,  remember  to  act  even  this 

role  adroitly.     For  this  is  your  business:  to  play  admirably 

the  role  assigned  to  you;  but  the  selection  of  that  role  is 

Another's.  ^  /ON 

— Epictetus(?). 

7.  My  books  lie  on  the  sofa 
And  I  lie  on  the  floor: 

I  wish  that  I  might  loaf  a 

Little  minute  more.  —Elinor  Wylie. 

[a] 

1.  I  heard  a  wood  thrush  in  the  dusk 

Twirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

2.  Now  that  your  eyes  are  shut 

Not  even  a  dusty  butterfly  may  brush  them. 

— Elinor  Wylie. 

3.  Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal 

of  thunder.  — Dryden. 

4.  The  fearful  miser  on  a  heap  of  rust 
Sat  pining  all  his  life  there,  did 

scarce  trust 

His  own  hands  with  the  dust.  TT  xr 

— Henry  Vaughan. 
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5.  Then  in  some  flower's  beloved  hut 
Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut, 
And  sleeps  so,  too. 

— Andrew  Marvell. 

6.  "A  cup  for  memory !" 

Cold  cup  that  one  must  drain  alone: 
While  autumn  winds  are  up  and  moan 
Across  the  barren  sea. 

— Christina  Rossetti. 

7.  Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran, 
And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words. 

— Tennyson. 

8.  Then  you  and  I,  as  we  look  up, 
See  in  the  air  as  in  a  cup — 
Strange  petaling  in  a  tired  place — 
The  flowering  oval  of  her  face. 

— LlZETTE   WOODWORTH   REESE. 


9.  He  who  decides  a  case  with  the  other  side  unheard, 
Though  he  decide  justly,  is  himself  unjust. 


— Seneca. 


Diphthongs 

[erf] 

1.  Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 


— Pope. 


2.  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome. 

— Addison. 
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3.  How  troublesome  is  day! 

It  calls  us  from  our  sleep  away; 

It  bids  us  from  our  pleasant  dreams  awake, 

And  sends  us  forth  to  keep  or  break 

Our  promises  to  pay. 
How  troublesome  is  day! 

— Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

4.  Now  in  his  Palace  of  the  West, 

Sinking  to  slumber,  the  bright  Day, 
Like  a  tired  monarch  fann'd  to  rest, 
'Mid  the  cool  airs  of  Evening  lay. 

— Thomas  Moore. 

5.  For  Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream, 
And  To-morrow  is  only  a  Vision; 
But  To-day  well  lived 

Makes  every  Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness, 
And  every  To-morrow  a  Vision  of  Hope. 
Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  day! 
Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 

— Anonymous. 

6.  Love  built  a  stately  house,  where  Fortune  came ; 
And  spinning  fancies,  she  was  heard  to  say 
That  her  fine  cobwebs  did  support  the  frame, 
Whereas  they  were  supported  by  the  same; 
But  Wisdom  quickly  swept  them  all  away. 

— Sir  John  Suckling. 

7.  In  the  spring  I  asked  the  daisies 

If  his  words  were  true, 
And  the  clever,  clear-eyed  daisies 
Always  knew. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

8.  Eyes,  that  displace 

The  neighbor  diamond,  and  outface 
That  sunshine  by  their  own  sweet  grace. 

— Richard  Crashaw. 
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[al] 


1.  So  unsuspected  violets 
Within  the  fields  lie  low, 
Too  late  for  striving  fingers 
That  passed,  an  hour  ago. 

2.  Surgeons  must  be  very  careful 
When  they  take  the  knife! 
Underneath  their  fine  incisions 
Stirs  the  culprit, — Life! 

3.  The  moon,  like  a  round  device 
On  a  shadowy  shield  of  war, 
Hangs  white  in  a  heaven  of  ice 
With  a  solitary  star. 


i     ■ 


— Emily  Dickinson. 


— Emily  Dickinson. 


-Madison  Cawein. 


4.  Between  two  worlds,  life  hovers  like  a  star 
'Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's 

verSe-  '  -Byron. 

5.  So  Spring  comes  merry  towards  me  here,  but  earns 
No  answering  smile  from  me,  whose  life  is  twin'd 
With  the  dead  boughs  that  winter  still  must  bind, 
And  whom  to-day  the  Spring  no  more  concerns. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

6.  A  glance  like  water  brimming  with  the  sky 
Or  hyacinth-light  where  forest-shadows  fall. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


— Coleridge. 


7.  The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high; 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 

8.  Heaven  is  in  my  hand,  and  I 

Touch  a  heart-beat  of  the  sky, 

Hearing  a  blackbird's  cry.  T  . 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

9.  Now  they  drift,  like  a  wild  bird's  cry, 
Downward  from  chill  summits  of  the  sky. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 
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[ol] 

1.  The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pines. 

— Longfellow. 

2.  He  has  the  starlight  to  rejoice 

His  wings,  his  voice. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

3.  His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave. 

— Tennyson. 

4.  The  gladness  of  her  greeting 

Is  gold  without  alloy; 

And  in  the  morning  sunlight 

I  think  her  name  is  Joy.  Tx  Tr       ^ 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

5.  Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty  Voice. 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 

— Wordsworth  . 

6.  The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 
Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 


7.  In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 


— Abraham  Cowley- 


— Addison. 


8.  Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

— Shakespeare  . 

9.  And  I  have  loitered  in  the  vale  too  long 
And  gaze  now  a  belated  worshipper. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

[otTj] 

1.  Poetry  must  be  as  new  as  foam  and  as  old  as  the  rock. 

— Emerson. 

2.  Eyes,  that  bestow 

Full  quivers  on  love's  bow, 

Yet  pay  less  arrows  than  they  owe.  ^  ^ 

*  J  — Richard  Crashaw. 
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3.  She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

— Coleridge. 

4.  The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold. 

— Keats. 

5.  A  noble  mind  disdains  to  hide  his  head, 
And  let  his  foes  triumph  in  his  overthrow. 

— Robert  Greene. 

[at] 

1.  .  .  .  something  vigilantly  white 

Has  marked  his  way  and  shadowed  him  and  bound 
His  forehead  with  a  cord  of  terrible  light, 

His  throat  with  strings  that  shall  not  be  unwound. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

2.  Nay,  is  it  Life  or  Death,  thus  thunder-crown'd, 
That  'mid  the  tide  of  all  emergency 

Now  notes  my  separate  wave,  and  to  what  sea 
Its  difficult  eddies  labour  in  the  ground? 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

3.  'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock, 
Tu-whit ! — Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock, 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 


4.  The  air  is  still!  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud. 

5.  What  though  no  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 

6.  O  listen!  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 


— Coleridge. 


-Coleridge. 


Addison. 


— Wordsworth  . 
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[IS] 

1.  Shed  no  tear!     0,  shed  no  tear! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 

2.  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


-Keats. 


-Tennyson. 


3.  Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

— Shelley. 

4.  He  knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rime. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

— Milton. 

5.  And  round  beneath  it,  Time,  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Driven  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved. 

— Henry  Vaughan. 

6.  Pride  and  ambition  here 

Only  in  far-fetched  metaphors  appear. 

— Abraham  Cowley. 

[eS] 

1.  A  square  of  vines  was  like  some  rare  green  stone ;  the  grapes 
were  massed  so  richly  amongst  the  vivid  leaves,  that  even 
from  far  off  there  was  a  sense  of  irregular  flecks  and  stains  of 
purple  running  through  the  green. 

— Arthur  Machen. 
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2.  Ages  ago,  a  lady  there, 

At  the  farthest  window  facing  the  east 
Asked,  "Who  rides  by,  with  the  royal  air?" 

— Robert  Browning. 

3.  Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair 

Under  that  cypress-tree; 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 
E'en  death  to  die  for  thee.  -Robert  Herrick. 


4.  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be. 

5.  See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair, 
Fresh-quilted  colors  through  the  air. 

6.  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 


— George  Peele. 

— Robert  Herrick. 
— George  Wither. 


[u5]  and  [ju§] 

1.  God  could  have  made  all  rich,  or  all  men  poor; 
But  why  He  did  not,  let  me  tell  wherefore: 

Had  all  been  rich,  where  then  had  Patience  been? 
Had  all  been  poor,  who  had  His  Bounty  seen? 

— Robert  Herrick. 

2.  The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong, 
Inured  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrong. 

— James  Montgomery. 

3.  The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 

— Shakespeare. 

4.  This  night  is  pure  and  clear  as  thrice  refined  silver. 

— Sacheverell  Sitwell. 

5.  When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones 
Poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will. 

— Shakespeare. 
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[oS] 

1.  A  chain-drooped  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Fluttered  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 

And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

— Keats. 

2.  The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

— Wordsworth. 

3.  Welcome,  old  friend!     These  many  years 

Have  we  lived  door  by  door: 
The  Fates  have  laid  aside  their  shears 
Perhaps  for  some  few  more. 

— Walter  Savage  Landor. 

4.  Of  old,  they  wore 

Shining  armor,  and  banners  of  broad  gold  they  bore. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 

Consonants 

[ph]  and  [p,] 

1.  But  he  heard  high  up  in  the  air 
A  piper  piping  away, 

And  never  was  piping  so  sad, 
And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 

— William  Butler  Yeats. 

2.  His  heart,  to  me,  was  a  place  of  palaces  and 

pinnacles  and  shining  towers. 

— Charlotte  Mew. 

3.  Stand  still,  fond  fettered  wretch!  while  Memory's 

art 
Parades  the  Past  before  thy  face,  and  lures 
Thy  spirit  to  her  passionate  portraitures. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

4.  ".  .  .  all  flame  will  pass 

Into  a  pin-point  under  a  piece  of  glass!" 

— Joseph  Auslander. 
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5.  And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble. 

— Shelley. 

6.  See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display.  q 

— PopeC  rn 

Z  -0 

7.  Four  things  come  not  back:  -^  y> 

The  spoken  word;  The  sped  arrow;  p-\  /3 

Time  past;  The  neglected  opportunity.  ^3  ^ 

— Omar  Ibn.  &   ~0L 

°° 

1.  Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum.  "^ 

— Vachel  Lindsay.       "3-  (.0 

2.  Admonished  by  her  buckled  lips  ^  f?\ 

Let  every  babbler  be.  O*  \*) 

— Emily  Dickinson.  v)  C 


[b] 


>   1 


3.  A  full-bodied  bluebottle-fly  lit  on  a  stone  near  at  hand  and 
sunned  himself,  enjoying  a  short  flashy  life.  A  lizard  spring- 
ing up  from  somewhere,  ran  down  a  dusty  rut  like  a  blown 
twig,  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  swallowed  the  fly 
in  a  twinkling,  looking  at  the  crouching  Dyle  with  beady  eyes 
and  pretending  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  the  fly;  then, 
holding  up  its  head  with  baggy  throat  pulsating,  it  anxiously 
speculated  with  a  nervous  gulp  whether  the  hastily  pouched 
bluebottle  might  not  be  a  stinging  thing. 

— Haldane  MacFall. 

4.  He  glanced  o'er  books  on  stalls  with  half  an  eye, 
And  fly-leaf  ballads  on  the  vendor's  string, 
And  broad-edge  bold-print  posters  by  the  wall. 

— Robert  Browning. 

5.  Bright  as  embroidered  Canton  crepe. 

— Elinor  Wylie. 
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6.  I  breathe  the  breath  of  Babylon,  of  Babylon,  of  Babylon, 

The  scent  of  silks  in  Babylon  that  floated  to  a  tune. 

— Viola  Taylor. 

7.  We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

— Charles  Wolfe. 

[m] 

1.  To  win  the  secret  of  words,  to  make  a  phrase  that  would 
murmur  of  summer  and  the  bee,  to  summon  the  wind  into  a 
sentence,  to  conjure  the  odor  of  the  night  into  the  surge  and 
fall  and  harmony  of  a  line ;  this  was  the  tale  of  the  long  even- 
ings, of  the  candle  flame  white  upon  the  paper  and  the  eager 

— Arthur  Machen. 

2.  Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  autumn  the 

ships  of  the  merchants 
Came  with  kindred  and  friends,  with  cattle  and 
corn  for  the  Pilgrims. 

— Longfellow. 

3.  Who, — who  makes  this  mimic  din 
In  this  mimic  meadow  inn, 
Sings  in  such  a  drowsy  note, 
Wears  a  golden-belted  coat; 
Loiters  in  the  dainty  room 

Of  this  taven  of  perfume; 
Dares  to  linger  at  the  cup 
Till  the  yellow  sun  is  up? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

4.  To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the 

height. 

— Tennyson. 

5.  A  Sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument, — 
Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 
To  one  dead  deathless  hour. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
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6.  The  moon  swam  up  through  the  films  of  misty  clouds,  and 
hung,  a  golden  glorious  lantern,  in  mid-air;  and,  set  in  the 
dusky  hedge,  the  little  green  fires  of  the  glowworms  appeared. 

— Arthur  Machen. 

7.  Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean. 

— Coleridge. 

[m] 

1.  Water  pulls  nervously  whispering  satin  across 

cool  roots,  cold  stones. 

— Joseph  Auslander., 

2.  While  on  the  marble  rim 
The  milk-white  peacocks  slept, 

And  their  dreams  were  strange  and  dim. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

3.  Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the 

dizzying  dances. 

— Longfellow. 

4.  In  the  hush  of  the  evening  that  hung  over  the  world  the 
first  breath  of  the  rising  night-breeze  stirred  amongst  the 
tattling  leaves  like  the  murmur  of  women  whispering  their 
secrets. 

— Haldane  MacFall. 

N 

1.  A  door  just  opened  on  a  street — 

I,  lost,  was  passing  by — 
An  instant's  width  of  warmth  disclosed, 
And  wealth,  and  company. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 

2.  We've  trod  the  maze  of  error  round, 

Long  wandering  in  the  winding  glade. 

— George  Crabbe. 
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3.  A  wandering  wind  began  to  mutter  and  sigh. 

— Robin  Flower. 

4.  The  west  wind  all  day- 
Sent  white  clouds  after  white, 
But  evening's  rarer  light 
Makes  beauty  more. 

— John  Freeman. 

5.  Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 

— Scott. 

6.  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

— Thomas  Gray. 


[f] 

1.  Faith  always  implies  the  disbelief  of  a  lesser  fact  in  favor  of  a 
greater.  A  little  mind  often  sees  the  unbelief,  without  seeing 
the  belief  of  large  ones. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

2.  Or,  bide  thou  where  the  poppy  blows, 

With  wind-flowers  frail  and  fair. 

— Bryant. 

3.  Out  in  the  dark  over  the  snow 
The  fallow  fawns  invisible  go 
With  the  fallow  doe; 

And  the  winds  blow 
Fast  as  the  stars  are  slow. 

— Edward  Thomas. 

4.  The  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  wind  shrilling  through  the 
wood,  the  pale  light  flowing  from  the  mouldered  trunks,  and 
the  picture  of  his  own  figure  fleeing  and  fleeting  through  the 
shades ;  all  these  seemed  unhappy  things  that  told  a  story  in 
fatal  hieroglyphics. 

— Arthur  Machen. 
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5.  See,  on  the  silken  fringes  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 

A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain. 

— Shelley. 

6.  Here's  lacquer  laid  thin, 
Like  a  scarlet  skin 

On  an  ivory  fruit; 
And  a  filigree  frost 
Of  frail  notes  lost 

From  a  fairy  lute.  -Elinor  Wylie. 

[v] 

1.  The  pale  band  had  broadened  into  a  clear  vast  space  of 
light,  and  above,  the  heavy  leaden  clouds  were  breaking  apart 
and  driving  across  the  heaven  before  the  wind. 

— Arthur  Machen. 

2.  This  was  the  heavenly  hiding  place 

Wherein  the  spirit  laughed  a  day, 
All  its  proud  ivories  and  fires 

Shrunk  to  a  shovelful  of  clay.  ^ 

3.  At  last  the  tranquil  Angelus  of  evening  rings 
Night's  curtain  down  for  comfort  and  oblivion 
Of  all  the  vanities  observed  by  the  sun: 
Sufficient  for  the  day  are  the  day's  evil  things! 

— Ernest  Dowson. 

4.  By  the  margin,  willow-veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 

By  slow  horses.  -Tennyson. 

5.  The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 
Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue  sky. 

— William  Morris. 

6.  Then,  grieved  or  peeved,  the  argument  grudgingly  done, 
Dozing  down  to  a  vast  oblivion. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

7.  Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below.  ^ 

— Dryden. 
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[0]  and  [8] 

1.  At  earliest  dawn,  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard 
And,  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away, 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 

Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love 
preferred. 

— Robert  Southey. 

2.  Straight  through  the  sunset  flew  a  thrush. 

— LlZETTE   WOODWORTH   REESE. 

3.  Three  things  filled  this  day  for  me, 

Three  common  things  filled  this  day. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

4.  Through  such  fair  things  unto  the  gate  she  came, 
And  found  them  open,  as  though  peace  were  there. 

— William  Morris. 

5.  And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 

And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth; 
And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth. 

— Swinburne. 

6.  Pluck  the  loose  strings,  singer, 
Thrum  the  strings. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 

7.  Thy  handmaid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue  quaint 
Thy  cradle  decks; — to  chant  thy  birth,  thou  hast 
No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  Blast, 

And  Desolation  is  thy  Patron-saint! 


— Wordsworth. 


[th]  and  [t,] 

1.  'Twas  such  a  little,  little  boat 
That  toddled  down  the  bay! 
'Twas  such  a  gallant,  gallant  sea 
That  beckoned  it  away! 


— Emily  Dickinson. 
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2.  There  twists  the  bitter-sweet,  the  white  wisteria 
Fastens  its  fingers  in  the  strangling  wall, 

And  the  wide  crannies  quicken  with  bright  weeds. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

3.  The  larks  in  Castle  Alley 
Sing  from  the  attic's  height 
As  if  the  electric  light 

Were  the  true  sun  above  a  summer  valley. 

— Edward  Thomas. 

4.  Out  in  the  sun  the  goldfinch  flits 

Along  the  thistle-tops,  flits  and  twits 

Above  the  hollow  wood 

Where  birds  swim  like  fish.  „  ^ 

— Edward  Thomas. 

5.  Close  upon  their  heels  came  two  heavy  stage  coaches,  rocking 
on  their  high-strung  springs,  the  horses  prancing  beneath 
their  trappings,  impatient  to  break  into  a  trot. 

— Felix  Salten. 

6.  And  in  dark  gardens  sang  the  nightingale 
Her  little-heeded,  oft-repeated  tale. 

— William  Morris. 

7.  The  darksome  statesman,  hung  with  weights  and  woe, 
Like  a  thick  midnight-fog  moved  there  so  slow, 

He  did  not  stay,  nor  go. 

— Henry  Vatjghan. 

8.  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  hath 

made. 

— Edmund  Waller. 

[d] 

1.  This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream: — 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain; 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
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2.  A  gaudy  tinselled  dragon-fly  shot  down  the  road  in  search 
of  adventure,  and  darted  and  hung  on  tremulous  flashing 
wings  above  the  dry  gutter. 

— Haldane  MacFall. 

3.  The  deer  gaze  calling,  dappled  white  and  dun, 
As  if,  being  foresters  of  old,  the  sun 

Had  marked  them  with  the  shade  of  forest-leaves. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

4.  The  double,  double,  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  hark!  the  foes  come. 

— Dryden. 

5.  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

— Thomas  Gray. 


W 

1.  The  bent  and  broken  moon, 

.Batter'd  and  black,  as  from  a  thousand  battles, 
Hangs  silent  on  the  purple  walls  of  Heaven. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

2.  Whoe'er  amid  the  sons 

Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Displays  distinguished  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  Nature's  own  creating. 

— Thomson. 

3.  O  nightingale!  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  "fiery  heart": 

These  notes  of  thine — they  pierce  and  pierce; 
Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce! 

— Wordsworth. 

4.  There  is  nothing  nearer  nothing  than  snow. 

— George  Dillon. 
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5.  The  drowsy,  friendly,  comfortable  creak 

Of  axles  arguing  and  wet  spokes  gleaming, 
When  old  empty  tumbrels  blunder  dreaming,   too  sleepy 

to  speak, 
Blunder  down  the  road  in  the  rain  dreaming. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 


6.  I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 
And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl. 


— Shelley. 


7.  No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travelers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands.  .  -Wordsworth. 

[1] 

1.  The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak; 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone : 

Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow 

Lotos-dust  is  blown.  ^ 

— Tennyson. 

2.  I  lie  and  dream  in  the  soft  warm  sand;  and  the 

thunder  and  surge  and  the  baffled  roar 
Of  the  sea's  relentless  and  vain  endeavors  are 

a  pleasant  lullaby,  here  on  shore.  Cabell 

3.  From  the  barren  wold 

The  wind  comes  like  a  blade  aslant 

Across  a  world  grown  very  old.  Cabet  t 

4.  ...  and  over  all  the  ground 

From  blade  to  blade  of  the  dew-sprinkled  grass 

Hung  little  delicate  webs 

Tilted  this  way  and  that  as  the  blades  leaned, 

Like  floating  carpets  spread  for  fairy  feet, 

Grey  fabrics  million-diamonded  with  dew 

And  flashing  with  unnumbered  fires.  ^  ^ 

— Robin  Flower. 
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5.  And  the  earth  lay  lonely  under  a  livid  sky. 

— Robin  Flower. 

6.  Liberty,  like  day, 

Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  Heav'n 
Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 

— Cowper. 

7.  With  wings  held  close  and  slim  neck  bent 

Along  dark  water  scarcely  stirred, 

Floats,  shimmering  and  indolent, 

The  alabaster  bird.  T 

— Leonora  Speyer. 

8.  Even  as  a  fire  leaps  into  flame  and  burns 
Leaping  and  laughing  in  its  lovely  flight, 
And  then  under  the  flame  a  glowing  dome 
Deepens  slowly  into  blood-like  light. 

— John  Freeman. 

M 

1.  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet;  Critic,  you  have 

frowned, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's 

wound. 

— Wordsworth. 

2.  The  silver  snaring  light 

Netted  the  thousand  moths  that  out  of  the  night 
Flitted  and  dazzled  upon  the  margin  of  its  beam. 

— John  Freeman. 

3.  Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 

— Shelley. 

4.  The  jonquil  flaunteth  a  gay,  blonde  head, 

The  primrose  peeps  from  a  mossy  bed, 
And  the  violets  scent  the  lane. 

— Ernest  Dowson. 
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5.  And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam 
By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare. 

6.  This  way,  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare. 


7.  Sisters  hence  with  spurs  of  speed; 
Each  her  thundering  falchion  wield. 


-Thomas  Gray. 


8.  .  .  .  and  while  thou  drawest  the 
Blue  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy 

silver  dew 
On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep. 

— William  Blake. 

w 

1.  And  on  the  balmy  zephyrs  tranquil  rest 
The  silver  clouds. 

— Keats. 

2.  With  zealous  steps  he  climbs  the  upland  lawn, 
And  bows  in  homage  to  the  rising  dawn; 
Imbibes  with  eagle  eye  the  golden  ray, 

And  watches,  as  it  moves,  the  orb  of  day. 

— Erasmus  Darwin. 

3.  He,  stepping  down 

By  zigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 


4.  The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time, 
But  most  of  all  the  zeal  of  fools  in  rhyme. 


— Tennyson. 


— Pope. 


5.  For  in  their  times  of  idleness  and  ease 
They  told  of  poets'  vain  imaginings, 
And  memories  vague  of  half-forgotten  things, 
Not  true  nor  false,  but  sweet  to  think  upon. 

— William  Morris. 
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6.  ...  then  screen  them 

In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 

Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

— Shelley. 

1.  I  make  my  shroud,  but  no  one  knows — 
So  shimmering  fine  it  is  and  fair, 
With  stitches  set  in  even  rows, 

I  make  my  shroud,  but  no  one  knows. 

In  door-way  where  the  lilac  blows, 
Humming  a  little  wandering  air, 
I  make  my  shroud  and  no  one  knows, 
So  shimmering  fine  it  is  and  fair. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 

2.  Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue. 

— Robert  Browning. 


— Keats. 


3.  A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of 

queens  and  kings. 

4.  Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipped  in  gore, 

Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 

Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 

Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong.  ^  ~ 

— Thomas  Gray. 

5.  Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

— William  Collins. 

6.  The  wind  shrieks  and  crashes. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 

7.  Sharp  arrows,  stars  between  them,  shoot  and  play. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 

8.  Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung 

Over  his  shoulders. 

— Longfellow. 
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[3] 

1.  Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure.  ^ 

— Byron. 

2.  Sure  as  night  follows  day, 

Death  treads  in  pleasure's  footsteps  round  the  world, 
When  pleasure  treads  the  paths  which  reason  shuns. 

— Young. 

3.  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows; 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

4.  For  true  pleasure 
Lives  in  measure, 
Which  if  men  forsake, 

Blinded  they  into  folly  run  and  grief  for  pleasure  take. 

— Anonymous. 

5.  And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 


6.  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 


-Keats. 


-Robert  Burns. 


7.  Had  I  but  all  of  them,  thee  and  thy  treasures, 
What  a  wild  crowd  of  invisible  pleasures ! 

— Robert  Browning. 

M 

1.  Dim  as  the  borrow 'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  us  here;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere; 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight; 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

— Dryden. 
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2.  I  dream  of  a  red-rose  tree. 
And  which  of  its  roses  three 
Is  the  dearest  rose  to  me? 

— Robert  Browning. 

3.  Far  off  a  lone  latch  clicks  and  grates. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 

4.  The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair. 

— Wordsworth. 

5.  Error  lives 

Ere  reason  can  be  born.     Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 

— William  Congreve. 


[j] 

1.  Yield,  ye  youths !     Ye  yeomen,  yield  your  yell ! 

— Anonymous. 

2.  Lib'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stern  severity  deals  out  the  year. 

3.  Like  yonder  stars  so  bright  and  clear 
That  praise  their  Maker  as  they  move, 
And  usher  in  the  circling  year. 

4.  Orphan  Hours,  the  Year  is  dead : 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep!. 
Merry  Hours,  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 
See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 


-Cowper. 


-Schiller. 


-Shelley 
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5.  When  I  was  seventeen  I  heard 

From  each  censorious  tongue, 
"I'd  not  do  that  if  I  were  you; 
You  see  you're  rather  young." 

— Walter  Learned. 

6.  But  they  were  young:  oh!  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be?     What  would  youth  be  without  love? 

— Byron. 

7.  Yes;  quaint  and  curious  war  is! 
You  shoot  a  fellow  down 

You'd  treat,  if  met  where  any  bar  is, 
Or  help  to  half-a-crown. 

— Thomas  Hardy. 


[kh]  and  [kj 

1.  The  slaves  of  custom  and  established  mode, 

With  pack-horse  constancy  we  keep  the  road 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 
True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 

— Cowper. 

2.  Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is 
commonest;  the  spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to 
the  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect,  that  everyone 
should  study,  by  all  methods,  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the 
faculty  of  feeling  these  things.  .  .  .  For  this  reason,  one 
ought  every  day  at  least,  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good 
poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  speak  a 
few  reasonable  words. 

— Goethe. 

3.  The  great  law  of  culture  is:  Let  each  become  all  that  he 
was  created  capable  of  being. 

— Carlyle. 

4.  He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

— Tennyson. 
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5.  Fire  exists  the  first  in  light, 

And  then  consolidates, — 
Only  the  chemist  can  disclose 
Into  what  carbonates. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 

6.  Here  room  and  kingly  silence  keep 
Companionship  in  state  austere. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

7.  Torchlight  crimson  on  the  copper  kettle-drums, 
Then  the  tuckets,  then  the  trumpets,  then  the 

cannon,  and  he  comes. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 


[g] 

1.  The  divine  right  of  kings  may  have  been  a  plea  for  feeble 
tyrants,  but  the  divine  right  of  government  is  the  keystone 
of  human  progress,  and  without  it  government  sinks  into 
police  and  a  nation  into  a  mob. 

— Disraeli. 

2.  Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by, 

One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him — what  care  I? — 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule,  and  dare  not  lie! 

— Tennyson. 

3.  Ancient  of  days!  august  Athena!  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 

Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were; 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — is  this  the  whole? 

— Byron. 

4.  O  you  gods! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away? 

— Shakespeare  . 
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5.  Lucas  saw  lizards,  green  as  emeralds,  glide  swiftly  away  on 
the  gleaming  garden  walls. 

— Felix  Salten. 

6.  Through  silvered  days  of  vistas  gold  and  green 
Contentedly  he  glides  away  serene. 

— Timothy  Cole. 

M 

1.  I  have  seen  the  lady  April  bringing  the  daffodils, 

Bringing  the  springing  grass  and  the  soft  warm 

April  rain.  T  ,_ 

— John  Masefield. 

2.  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  day, 
The  unending  sky,  with  all  its  million  suns 
Which  turn  their  planets  everlastingly 

In  nothing,  where  the  fire-haired  comet  runs. 

— John  Masefield. 

3.  It's  good  to  be  out  on  the  road,  and  going  one  knows 

not  where, 
Going  through  meadow  and  village,  one  knows  not 
whither  nor  why; 
Through  the  grey  light  drift  of  the  dust,  in  the  keen 

cool  rush  of  the  air, 
Under  the  flying  white  clouds,  and  the  broad 
blue  lift  of  the  sky. 

— John  Masefield. 

4.  Black  swallows  swooping  or  gliding 

In  a  flurry  of  entangled  loops  and  curves; 

The  skaters  skim  over  the  frozen  river. 

And  the  grinding  click  of  their  skates  as  they 

impinge  upon  the  surface, 

Is  like  the  brushing  together  of  thin  wing-tips  of  silver. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 

5.  Wild  as  the  white  waves 

Rushing  and  roaring,  Heaving  the  wrack 
High  up  the  headland;  Hoarse  as  the  howling 
Winds  of  the  winter. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 
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6.  And  lo,  and  forsooth!  as  the  words  he  was  uttering, 
A  rich  puff  of  air  set  his  candle  a-guttering, 

And  there  rose  in  the  kitchen  a  sizzling  and  sputtering, 
With  a  crackling  of  sparks  and  of  flames  a  great  fluttering, 
And — of  which  there  could  not  be  two  opinions — 
A  smoking-hot  savour  of  sage  and  onions. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare. 

7.  There  rings  a  hammering  all  day, 
And  shingles  lie  about  the  doors. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

8.  Longing  alone  is  singer  to  the  lute. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

9.  The  world  goes  turning, 
Slowly  lunging, 
Wrapped  in  churning 
Winds  and  plunging 
Rain. 

— George  Dillon. 

10.  Dreamily  over  the  roofs 

The  cold  spring  rain  is  falling; 
Out  in  the  lonely  tree 
A  bird  is  calling,  calling. 


-Sara  Teasdale. 


11.  Though  he  wanders  through  dangers, 
Unaided,  unknown, 
Dependent  on  strangers, 
Estranged  from  his  own. 


— Scott. 


12.       Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

— Shelley. 
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W 

1.  He  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and  he  hated  a  Whig. 
He  was  a  very  good  hater. 

— Samuel  Johnson. 

2.  In  hawthorne-time  the  heart  grows  light. 

— Swinburne. 

3.  He  hurriedly  scribbles  on  the  sand 
His  transient  tragic  destiny. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 

4.  In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 

— Keats. 

5.  Hair  in  heaps  laid  heavily 
Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pure — 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black  tree. 


6.  0  holy  Hope!  and  high  Humility, 
High  as  the  heavens  above! 


1.  Dear  rose,  thy  term  is  reached, 
Thy  leaf  hangs  loose  and  bleached : 
Bees  pass  it  unimpeached. 


— Robert  Browning. 


— Henry  Vaughan. 


—Robert  Browning. 


2.  Either  way  you  will. 

One  sees  a  reason  for  the  cheat :  one  sees 
A  reason  for  a  cheat  in  owning  cheat 
Where  no  cheat  had  been. 

— Robert  Browning. 

3.  The  wind  chatters  on  the  sea-wall 

And  wrangles  with  the  rocks. 

—Joseph  Auslander. 

4.  The  clocks  are  chiming  in  my  heart 
Their  cobweb  chime. 

— John  Galsworthy. 
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1.  As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest, 

Go  I  to  fight:  truth  has  a  quiet  breast. 

— Shakespeare. 

2.  Here  dawn  to-day  unveiled  her  magic  glass. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

3.  The  villa,  meant  for  jaunts  and  jollity. 

— Robert  Browning. 

4.  Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity. 

— Milton. 

5.  ...  the  bludgeoning  dark 

Beating  the  gaunt  horizon  down  in  a  blind 
rage  of  stars!  .  .  . 

— Joseph  Auslander. 


Part  IV 
ARTISTIC  ASPECTS  OF  SPEECH 


CHAPTER  X 

Oral  Interpretation 

The  teacher  as  interpreter. — One  of  the  most  frequent 
roles  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  that  of  interpreter.  The 
task  of  interpreting  has  many  ramifications,  which  include 
the  reading  of  a  lyric  poem,  the  telling  or  reading  of  a  story, 
the  clarifying  of  an  obtuse  passage  in  science,  the  enlivening 
of  a  difficult  phase  of  history,  and  the  stimulating  of  interest 
through  oral  reading  of  vivid  passages  in  poetry  and  prose. 
Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  interpretation,  the  teacher 
must  keep  in  mind  the  essential  fact  that,  when  he  interprets 
orally,  he  is  sharing  with  his  class  not  only  the  intellectual 
content  of  the  selection,  but  also  the  emotion  of  the  author 
he  is  interpreting.  He  must,  therefore,  strive  for  an  artistic 
interpretation  rather  than  for  a  merely  factual  one.  In 
other  words,  he  must  identify  himself  so  completely  with  the 
feelings  that  he  is  expressing  that  his  reading  is  sincere  and 
effective. 

The  oral  versus  silent  reading  controversy. — Since  about 
1914  the  general  tendency  in  America  has  been  to  decrease 
oral  reading  and  to  increase  silent  reading  throughout  the 
elementary  and  high  school.  As  a  result  of  this  fetish  of 
silent  reading,  there  has  arisen  a  controversy  concerning  the 
relative  merits  of  silent  reading  and  oral  reading.  The  posi- 
tion of  educators  in  favor  of  silent  reading  is  that,  since  oral 
reading  is  not  a  major  life  pursuit  of  most  adults,  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  silent  reading. 
While  it  is  true  that,  for  speed  in  recognizing  letters,  skill  in 
silent  reading  is  necessary,  it  is  equally  true  that  many  types 
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of  literature  are  better  appreciated  when  they  are  harmoni- 
ously voiced.  Instead,  then,  of  conflict  between  silent  and 
oral  reading,  there  should  be  a  greater  effort  to  clarify  the 
aims  of  each  and  to  ascertain  wherein  oral  reading  supple- 
ments silent  reading. 

The  results  of  this  enthusiasm  for  silent  reading  have 
been  so  far-reaching  that  many  students  of  high-school  and 
college  age  read  aloud  inaccurately,  haltingly,  and  monoto- 
nously. Such  inadequacy  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors,  such  as  lack  of  comprehension,  self-consciousness,  or 
lack  of  experience  in  voicing  literature.  Whatever  its 
source,  the  teacher  who  would  correct  it  and  make  students 
respond  to  the  beauty  of  well-voiced  English  must  himself 
be  able  to  interpret  the  printed  page  orally  so  adequately 
that  he  will  inspire  not  only  a  love  of  the  language  but  also 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  students  to  read  aloud  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Preparation  of  material. — In  classroom  reading,  as  in  any 
other  form  of  oral  interpretation,  there  are  some  basic  ques- 
tions the  reader  must  ask  himself  in  his  preliminary  analysis 
of  all  literature.     Such  questions  include: 

1.  What  is  the  thought  the  author  is  trying  to  convey  in 
the  whole  selection  (story,  play,  poem,  etc.)? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  particular  portion  to  be 
interpreted  to  the  whole? 

3.  What  emotion  should  the  audience  feel  on  hearing  this 
selection? 

4.  What  devices  will  be  most  beneficial  in  obtaining  maxi- 
mum results  from  the  reading  of  this  selection? 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  from  Carlyle's  Biography 
for  context  only: 

Man's  sociality  of  nature  evinces  itself,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
said,  with  abundant  evidence  by  this  one  fact,  were  there  no  other : 
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the  unspeakable  delight  he  takes  in  Biography.  It  is  written, 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man";  to  which  study,  let  us 
candidly  admit,  he,  by  true  or  by  false  methods,  applies  himself, 
nothing  loath.  "Man  is  perennially  interesting  to  man;  nay,  if  we 
look  strictly  to  it,  there  is  nothing  else  interesting."  How  in- 
expressibly comfortable  to  know  our  fellow-creature;  to  see  into 
him,  understand  his  goings-forth,  decipher  the  whole  heart  of  his 
mystery !  nay,  not  only  to  see  into  him,  but  even  to  see  out  of  him, 
to  view  the  world  altogether  as  he  views  it;  so  that  we  can  theo- 
retically construe  him,  and  could  almost  practically  personate 
him ;  and  do  now  thoroughly  discern  both  what  manner  of  man  he 
is,  and  what  manner  of  thing  he  has  got  to  work  on  and  live  on! 

Express  in  your  own  words  as  briefly  as  possible  the  main 
thought  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
paraphrase  material  of  this  type  than  various  other  types, 
but  the  exercise  is  very  helpful  because  so  much  of  the 
teacher's  material  has  to  do  with  the  process  of  thought- 
getting. 

Phrasing  as  an  aid  to  thought-getting. — The  unit  of  speech 
is  not  the  word.  It  is  rather  a  group  of  words  which  belong 
together;  such  a  group  is  called  a  breath  group.  It  is  just 
as  awkward  to  speak  in  a  word-wise  fashion  as  it  is  to  play 
a  musical  instrument  in  a  note-wise  fashion.  The  words 
that  belong  together,  as  the  notes  that  belong  together, 
constitute  the  phrase. 

Phrasing  and  breathing. — Phrasing  is  important  because 
it  increases  the  intelligibility  of  one's  reading  and  also  be- 
cause it  determines  the  rhythm  of  breathing.  In  oral  read- 
ing, then,  it  is  essential  to  select  pauses,  or  breathing  inter- 
vals, that  are  most  convenient  from  a  physical  point  of  view 
and  most  effective  for  the  conveyance  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. The  beginner  may  have  difficulty  in  coordinating  his 
breathing  with  his  phrasing.  One  inviolable  rule  is  this: 
Never  take  a  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase.  Inhaling  in 
the  middle  of  a  phrase  disrupts  the  thought  and  mood  so 
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that  the  audience  may  have  difficulty  following  the  thought 
or  getting  in  the  mood  which  the  reader  has  tried  to  com- 
municate. The  length  of  pauses  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  room  in  which  one  is  speaking  and  the  amount  of 
outside  noise  which  is  likely  to  interfere.  A  large  room,  or  a 
room  in  which  reading  is  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  play- 
ground or  street  noises,  requires  not  only  more  volume,  but 
also  longer  pauses  so  that  the  effect  of  the  reading  will  not 
be  blurred  for  listeners  at  a  distance  from  the  speaker.  In 
order  to  avoid  monotony,  there  should  be  a  variation  in  the 
length  of  pauses. 

Analysis  of  material. — The  following  procedure  may  be 
used  effectively  for  all  types  of  oral  reading: 

1.  Read  the  material  through  silently  for  the  meaning. 

2.  Copy  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  underlining  every  word  that  you 
think  should  be  stressed.  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  use  two  lines 
under  words  that  have  very  strong  stress  and  one  line  under  words 
having  weaker  stress. 

3.  Indicate  pauses.  Some  authorities  suggest  a  single  bar  for  a 
short  phrase.  The  author  prefers  a  small  double  bar  (")  about 
half  the  length  of  the  bar  used  to  indicate  a  long  pause.1 

4.  In  copying  your  selection  leave  a  space  or  two  between  each 
two  lines  of  writing  so  that  you  may  insert  phonetic  transcriptions 
of  words  the  pronunciation  of  which  you  wish  to  remember.  This 
space  may  also  be  used  to  indicate  the  use  of  strong  instead  of  weak 
forms  or  to  show  the  use  of  dialect. 

5.  Read  the  selection  over  as  often  as  time  permits;  the  more 
conversant  you  are  with  it,  the  less  you  will  have  to  think  about 
mechanical  factors  of  technique  in  reading  it. 

6.  In  reading  the  selection  orally,  note  the  effects  of  sounds; 
some  may  give  the  effect  of  lightness,  others,  of  abruptness,  and 
still  others  may  have  a  dignified,  sonorous  quality.  Pay  special 
attention  to  the  lengthening  of  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  conso- 
nants. The  shortening  of  a  sound  in  English  that  should  be  long 
will  remove  much  of  the  effect  the  author  was  striving  for. 


1  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Margaret  P.  McLean  for  this  suggestion. 
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While  these  suggestions  may  seem  onerous,  they  are  in- 
valuable to  the  interpretation  of  the  printed  page.  Practice 
in  the  study  of  brief  paragraphs  will  repay  amply  for  the 
time  spent  in  following  these  suggestions.  The  Carlyle 
quotation  is  reprinted  as  an  example,  with  stress  marks  and 
pauses  included: 

Man's  sociality  of  nature  "  evinces  itself,  "  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  said,  !l  with  abundant  evidence  "  by  this  one  fact,  "  were 
there  no  other:  ||  the  unspeakable  delight  "  he  takes  in  Biography.  || 
It  is  written,  "  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  "  is  man";  ||  to  which 
study,  "  let  us  candidly  admit,  "  he,  "  by  true  or  by  false  methods,  " 
applies  himself,  "  nothing  loath.  |  "Man  "  is  perennially  interest- 
ing to  man;  |j  nay,  "  if  we  look  strictly  to  it,  "  there  is  nothing  else  " 
interesting.' '  |  How  inexpressibly  comfortable  "  to  know  our 
fellow-creature;  ||  to  see  into  him,  "  understand  his  goings-forth,  " 
decipher  the  whole  heart  of  his  mystery:  ||  nay,  not  only  to  see 
into  him, "  but  even  to  see  out  of  him,  "  to  view  the  world  altogether 
as  he  views  it;  ,!  so  that  we  can  theoretically  construe  him,  "  and 
could  almost  practically  personate  him;  "  and  do  now  thoroughly 
discern  both  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  "  and  what  manner  of 
thing  "  he  has  got  to  work  on  and  live  on!  || 

After  making  an  analysis  of  this  type,  the  student  is 
ready  to  think  in  terms  of  coordinating  his  breathing  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  volume  he  wishes,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  room  he  is  to  read  in.  Such  exhaustive  analysis 
is  of  course  beneficial  as  a  preparation  for  good  reading  of 
any  type. 
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Exercises  for  Phrasing 

Copy  the  following  paragraphs,  indicating  the  short  and  long 
pauses,  and  the  words  to  be  stressed: 

(«) 

Hence  you  see  why  "liberal  studies"  are  so  called:  it  is 
because  they  are  studies  worthy  of  a  free-born  gentleman. 
But  there  is  only  one  really  liberal  study, — that  which  gives 
a  man  his  liberty. 

— Seneca. 
(6) 
"I  only  took  the  regular  course,"  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 
"What  was  that?"  inquired  Alice.  "Reeling  and  Writhing, 
of  course,  to  begin  with,"  the  Mock  Turtle  replied;  "and 
then  the  different  branches  of  Arithmetic — Ambition,  Dis- 
traction, Uglification,  and  Derision." 

— Lewis  Carroll. 

(c) 

Fame  is  the  inheritance  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 
It  is  we  who  look  back  with  lofty  pride  to  the  great  names  of 
antiquity,  who  drink  of  that  flood  of  glory  as  of  a  river,  and 
refresh  our  wings  in  it  for  future  flight. 

— William  Hazlitt. 

(d) 

True  glory  takes  deep  root  and  spreads  its  branches  wide; 
but  all  pretences  soon  fall  to  the  ground  like  fragile  flowers, 
and  nothing  counterfeit  can  be  lasting. 

— Cicero. 

(e) 

"Frank  and  explicit" — that  is  the  right  line  to  take  when 
you  wish  to  conceal  your  own  mind  and  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  others. 

— Disraeli. 

(/) 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is,  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of 
cities,  nor  the  crops, — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country 
turns  out. 

— Emerson. 
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What  is  chance  but  the  rude  stone  which  receives  its  life 
from  the  sculptor's  hand?  Providence  gives  us  chance — 
and  man  must  mould  it  to  his  own  designs. 

— Schiller. 

(h) 

Where  we  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to  contest  with 
men  above  ourselves;  but  to  confirm  and  establish  our 
opinions,  'tis  best  to  argue  with  judgments  below  our  own, 
that  the  frequent  spoils  and  victories  over  their  reasons 
may  settle  in  ourselves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of 
our  own. 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

© 

There  is  no  calamity  which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which 
equals  that  which  follows  a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and 
injustice  and  the  consequent  loss  of  national  self-respect 
and  honor,  beneath  which  are  shielded  and  defended  a 
people's  safety  and  greatness. 

— Grover  Cleveland. 

(i) 

Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort  of  slow  diligence 

and  steady  perseverance,  to  which  the  mind  is  dragged  by 

necessity  or  resolution. 

— bAMUEL  Johnson. 

Getting  the  mood  of  the  author. — For  most  material  in 
the  realm  of  the  factual,  the  essential  point  is  to  get  the 
thought  of  the  author.  In  the  realm  of  imaginative  or 
creative  literature,  however,  there  is  something  else  equally 
vital,  namely,  feeling  the  author's  mood  so  strongly  that  you 
can  re-create  it  for  your  audience.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  poetry,  the  author  achieves  part  of  his  mood  through 
rhythm  and  part  through  the  music  of  his  words.  In  order 
to  read  such  material  well,  the  reader  must  imagine  and  feel 
with  the  author,  as  well  as  go  through  the  purely  intellectual 
process  of  getting  his  thought. 
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Exercises  for  Getting  the  Mood  of  the  Author 

1.  Read  the  following,  indicating  how  the  author  uses  rhythm 
to  show  his  mood: 

(a) 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the 

lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star 

to  steer  her  by, 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song 

and  the  white  sail's  shaking, 
And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a 

grey  dawn  breaking. 

— John  Masefield. 

(&) 

Oh,  which  were  best,  to  roam  or  rest? 
The  land's  lap  or  the  water's  breast? 

— Robert  Browning. 

(c) 
Where  forlorn  sunsets  flare  and  fade 

On  desolate  sea  and  lonely  sand, 
Out  of  the  silence  and  the  shade 

What  is  the  voice  of  strange  command 
Calling  you  still  as  friend  calls  friend 

With  love  that  cannot  brook  delay, 
To  rise  and  follow  the  ways  that  wend 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away? 

— William  E.  Henley. 

(d) 

To  thee,  fair  freedom!     I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign; 

And  every  health  which  I  begin 
Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne; 

Such  freedom  crowns  it,  at  an  inn. 

— William  Shenstone. 
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(«) 

He  ploughs  the  waves,  and  sows  the  sand, 
And  seeks  to  gather  the  wind  in  a  net, 
Whose  hopes  on  the  heart  of  a  woman  are  set. 

— Jacopo  Sannazaro. 

2.  Read  the  following,  selecting  the  words  or  phrases  that  seem 
to  you  to  be  particularly  vivid  or  picturesque : 

(a) 

Wake!  for  the  Sun,  who  scattered 

into  flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field 
of  Night, 
Drives  Night  along  with  them  from 
Heav'n,  and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

— Omar  Khayyam. 
(b) 
Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me: 

(e) 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  Lamb!" 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again"; 

So  I  piped:  he  wept  to  hear.  TXT  _ 

— William  Blake. 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  Rose; 

The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

— Wordsworth. 
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W 

O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes :  0  thou, 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill: 


Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh,  hear! 


— Shelley. 


(/) 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

— Tennyson. 

3.  Select  three  poems  from  the  Selections  for  Practice  and  decide 
the  mood  the  author  wishes  to  communicate. 

4.  Select  from  your  outside  reading  five  examples  of  sounds  or 
sound  combinations  that  help  to  create  a  mood. 

5.  Bring  to  class  examples  of  short  poems  that  create  very 
definite  pictures  in  your  mind. 

The  Verse-Speaking  Choir. — A  type  of  group  reading  of 
poetry  that  has  come  into  prominence  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica is  the  Verse-Speaking  Choir.     The  main  objectives  of 
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this  choral  reading  are  to  give  opportunities  for  enjoyment 
in  the  reading  of  poetry  to  those  students  who  are  inhibited 
in  reading  aloud  individually,  and  to  enrich  poetry  through 
orchestration  similar  to  the  orchestration  of  music. 

For  purposes  of  choral  reading,  it  is  well  to  work  with 
groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  Voices  within  each  group  can 
be  rather  crudely  classified  as  high,  middle,  or  low  in  pitch. 
One  of  the  desired  outcomes  of  the  group  interpretation, 
however,  is  to  enlarge  an  individual's  range,  so  that  those 
who  belong  with  the  high-voiced  speakers  may  join  the 
medium  or  low-voiced  group  when  necessary. 

Obviously,  in  group  reading,  with  each  person  reading 
aloud  the  same  poem,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  uni- 
form speech  and  pauses  and  to  enunciate  carefully  so  that 
there  will  be  no  blurring  of  sounds. 

Dr.  Virginia  Sanderson,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  promot- 
ing the  Verse-Speaking  Choir  in  the  United  States,  writes  of 
it  as  follows: 

One  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  imitation  of  the  leader 
or  of  individual  members  of  the  group  is  not  to  be  permitted.  The 
aim  is  not  to  select  a  "best"  interpretation  and  model  our  group 
presentation  after  it,  but  to  create  a  group  interpretation  which  is 
not  based  on  any  one  individual's  idea  nor  even  on  the  ideas  of 
several  individuals.  We  do  not  want  a  model,  or  one  uniform 
interpretation.  The  group  product  may  be  slower  of  realization, 
but  after  all,  the  creative  effort  of  the  group  is  what  counts,  and 
not  mere  acceptance  or  revision  of  a  suggested  interpretation. 
Incidentally,  in  an  average  group,  there  will  be  self-conscious 
members  to  whom  the  idea  of  giving  individual  interpretations 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  withdrawal  from  the  group.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  self-consciousness  is  lost  when  one  can  offer 
suggestions  without  being  called  on  to  demonstrate  them  by  him- 
self, and  when  one  feels  himself  to  be  a  working  unit  rather  than  an 
individual  performer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  free  expression 
of  voice  and  body  when  a  timid  member  of  a  group  expresses  him- 
self in  company  with  ten  or  twelve  others.  They  are  his  protec- 
tion, and  so  he  "lets  himself  go." 
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An  interesting  aspect  of  the  Verse-Speaking  Choir  is  that  it 
allows  individual  interpretation  within  the  group,  so  far  as  tone 
color,  inflection,  and  emphasis  go.  Audiences  always  comment  on 
the  fact  that,  although  they  hear  one  general  interpretation,  they 
can  also  distinguish  individual  variations  by  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  a  chosen  member.  In  a  choir  of  twelve,  which  main- 
tained the  same  rate  of  speech  and  length  of  pause,  there  were  five 
different  interpretations  of  the  line  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  "I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me."  Some  members  of  the 
choir  felt  that  "with"  was  the  most  important  word  to  stress; 
others  insisted  that  "Thou"  required  most  emphasis;  and  still 
others  felt  the  two  words  were  equally  important.  One  individual 
gave  all  four  last  words  equal  stress,  speaking  them  with  deep 
emotion,  while  another  brought  out  the  "Thou"  and  "me"  rela- 
tionship. Inflection  and  tone  color  varied  with  each  member, 
and  ranged  from  tones  of  joy  and  exultation  to  deep,  serious  expres- 
sions of  conviction  and  abiding  faith.  All  were  agreed  that,  with 
this  type  of  poetic  expression,  the  conversational  tone  was  in- 
appropriate and  so  used  an  elevated  but  sincere  quality. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  working  in  and  for  such  a  Choir  there  are 
certain  dangers  and  difficulties  which  must  be  guarded  against. 
Imitation  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  individual  members 
must  be  careful  lest  they  strain  their  voices  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
variety  and  volume  of  tone  too  quickly.  Too  confident  members 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rule  the  group;  individuality  must  be 
maintained  but  subordinated.  Interpretation  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  "sing-song"  nor  mechanical.  Rhythm  and 
melody  must  be  secondary  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  poem. 
In  spite  of  all  these  warnings,  the  undertaking  is  worth  the  effort. 
Let  us  bring  poetry  back  into  group  life!2 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Selections  for  Practice 

CHILDREN'S  POEMS  AND   STORIES 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light, 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
" Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?" 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we!" 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe ; 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea — 
"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish — 

Never  afeard  are  we"; 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fisherman  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
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All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 

For  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam, 
Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 
Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 
As  if  it  could  not  be; 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd  dreamed 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea — 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea, 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 


— Eugene    Field. 


The  Peddler's  Caravan 


I  wish  I  lived  in  a  caravan, 
With  a  horse  to  drive,  like  a  peddler-man ! 
Where  he  comes  from  nobody  knows, 
Or  where  he  goes  to,  but  on  he  goes ! 

His  caravan  has  windows  two, 

And  a  chimney  of  tin,  that  the  smoke  comes  through, 

He  has  a  wife,  with  a  baby  brown, 

And  they  go  riding  from  town  to  town. 

Chairs  to  mend,  and  delf  to  sell! 
He  clashes  the  basins  like  a  bell; 
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Tea-trays,  baskets  ranged  in  order, 
Plates,  with  alphabets  round  the  border! 

The  roads  are  brown,  and  the  sea  is  green, 
But  his  house  is  like  a  bathing-machine; 
The  world  is  round,  and  he  can  ride, 
Rumble  and  slash,  to  the  other  side ! 

With  the  peddler-man  I  should  like  to  roam, 
And  write  a  book  when  I  came  home; 
All  the  people  would  read  my  book, 
Just  like  the  travels  of  Captain  Cook! 

— William  Brighty  Rands. 

How  the  Little  Kite  Learned  to  Fly 

"I  never  can  do  it,"  the  little  kite  said, 

As  he  looked  at  the  others  high  over  his  head; 

"I  know  I  should  fall  if  I  tried  to  fly." 

"Try,"  said  the  big  kite;  "only  try! 

Or  I  fear  you  never  will  learn  at  all." 

But  the  little  kite  said,  "I'm  afraid  I'll  fall." 

The  big  kite  nodded:     "Ah  well,  goodby; 
I'm  off;"  and  he  rose  toward  the  tranquil  sky. 
Then  the  little  kite's  paper  stirred  at  the  sight, 
And  trembling  he  shook  himself  free  for  flight. 
First  whirling  and  frightened,  then  braver  grown, 
Up,  up  he  rose  through  the  air  alone, 
Till  the  big  kite  looking  down  could  see 
The  little  one  rising  steadily. 

Then  how  the  little  kite  thrilled  with  pride, 

As  he  sailed  with  the  big  kite  side  by  side! 

While  far  below  he  could  see  the  ground, 

And  the  boys  like  small  spots  moving  round. 

They  rested  high  in  the  quiet  air, 

And  only  the  birds  and  the  clouds  were  there. 

"Oh,  how  happy  I  am!"  the  little  kite  cried, 

"And  all  because  I  was  brave,  and  tried."  XT 

— Unknown. 
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Bed  in  Summer 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Michael  Who  Missed  His  Train 

One  morning  the  expressman  delivered  a  large  box  to  the  mother 
of  Mary  and  David.    The  children  wondered  what  was  in  it. 

It  humped !     It  heaved !     It  sniffed ! 

A  shiny  eye  peered  out  between  the  slats  that  were  nailed  across 
the  side.     Then  there  was  a  bark! 

"It's  a  dog!"  shouted  Mary  and  David. 

"Yes,  it's  Michael  from  Boston,"  said  their  mother.  "But  we 
already  have  Patsy,  and  we  really  cannot  keep  more  than  one  dog 
on  this  small  place,  so  Michael  will  have  to  go  back  to  Boston  as 
soon  as  he  has  had  a  little  rest." 

When  Michael  was  taken  out  of  the  box,  he  proved  to  be  a 
very  friendly  Sealyham  terrier  with  big  feet,  big  brown  eyes,  and 
a  fine,  strong  tail  for  wagging. 

He  did  not  have  the  big  brown  spot  over  his  right  eye  that  Patsy 
had  but  he  had  small  spots  on  his  ears. 

Mary  and  David  and  Patsy  decided  that  they  did  not  want 
Michael  to  go  back  to  Boston.  So  they  all  met  out  under  a  dog- 
wood tree  to  plan  what  to  do  about  it. 

"Mother  loves  Patsy  and  wants  her  to  stay,"  David  said.  "Do 
you  suppose  it  is  because  Patsy  does  tricks?" 
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They  all  turned  and  looked  at  Patricia. 

She  sat  up  and  waved  her  paws. 

"Patsy  sits  up/'  said  Mary.    "Why  don't  you  sit  up,  Michael?" 

Michael  tried  very  hard,  but  when  he  had  lifted  his  big  front 
paws  off  the  ground  he  leaned  way  toward  one  side,  then  way 
toward  the  other  side,  then  w-a-y,  W-A-Y  back,  and  over  he 
rolled ! 

But  Michael  tried  again  and  again  until  he  could  sit  up,  too — 
though  he  did  not  look  very  steady. 

They  all  ran  indoors  to  Mother.    "Sit  up,"  Mary  ordered. 

Patsy  sat  up  very  straight,  lightly  waving  her  paws. 

Michael  tried  once  and  fell  over;  tried  twice  and  fell  over;  tried 
the  third  time,  and  sat  up!  His  chest  stuck  way  out;  his  paws 
dangled  way  down;  he  wobbled  and  he  tottered — but  he  did  not 
tumble  over. 

'That  is  very  smart,"  admired  Mother.  "But  one  beggar  is 
bad  enough  around  this  house.  What  would  we  do  with  two? 
Michael  must  go  back  to  Boston." 

Wliat  to  do?  Michael  was  so  willing — so  loving — so  anxious 
to  make  himself  wanted. 

Michael  chased  balls  and  sticks. 

But  he  chased  the  cat  next  door,  and  that  did  not  help ! 

Michael  stretched  himself  tenderly  on  Mother's  feet  whenever 
she  sat  down. 

But  he  stretched  himself  tenderly  on  the  best  silk  cushion  when 
he  was  lonesome  for  Mother's  feet  and  THAT  did  not  help! 

When  Patsy  was  eating  her  dinner,  Michael  just  sat  and  watched 
politely,  and  no  matter  how  s-1-o-w-l-y  Patsy  mincey-moused  her 
dinner  he  would  not  steal  a  crumb. 

But  he  brought  home  a  large  soup  bone  that  belonged  to  some- 
body else  and  THAT  did  not  help! 

Michael  taught  himself  to  sing  softly — woo!    woo!  !    WOO!  !  ! 

But  he  taught  Patsy  to  sing,  too,  and  whenever  those  two  were 
left  alone  on  the  front  seat  of  the  automobile  they 
w-o-o-!    w-o-o!  !    W-O-O-ED!  !  ! 
together,  louder  and  louder  until  everybody  came  running  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was. 

And  that  CERTAINLY  did  not  help! 

Whenever  Michael  did  anything  wrong,  he  put  himself  in  the 
corner  behind  the  door  and  tried  not  to  do  it  again. 
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But  somehow  he  was  apt  to  forget  to  be  a  good  dog,  and 
THAT  DID  NOT  HELP  AT  ALL! 

So  Mother  said,  " Michael  means  well,  but  he  must  go  back  to 
Boston." 

Mary,  David,  Patsy,  and  Michael  all  met  out  under  the  weep- 
ing-willow tree.  Patsy  sat  close  beside  Mary  and  kissed  the  tip 
of  Michael's  nose.     "What  shall  we  try  now?"  asked  David. 

"We  will  have  to  try  a  brand  new  surprise  trick,"  answered 
Mary.    "We  must  all  put  on  our  thinking  caps." 

So  Mary  made  them  each  a  newspaper  hat,  and  they  sat  think- 
ing— and  thinking — and  Thinking — and  THINKING. 

Then  strange  sounds  began  to  come  out  from  under  the  weeping- 
willow  tree — whistlings  and  tootlings  and  thumpings  and  excited 
yippings.  And  a  whole  barrel  of  ginger  snaps  was  used  up  as 
rewarding  tid-bits. 

After  a  long,  long  time  Mary,  David,  Patsy,  and  Michael  went 
tramping  in  to  Mother. 

David  kept  whistling  the  first  few  bars  of  "Yankee  Doodle," 
over  and  over. 

They  all  came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  Mother's  chair. 

Patsy  and  Michael  listened  carefully.  Everything  was  very 
quiet.    Then — 

'  'T  A-RA-RA-RA-RA-RA 
BOOM!"  said  David. 

At  the  word  "Boom!"  Patsy  and  Michael  fell  on  their  sides  and 
lay  just  as  still  as  still. 

"DI-YAY!"  said  Mary. 

Patsy  and  Michael  jumped  to  their  feet  as  though  they  had 
been  pulled  by  one  string. 

"They  died  for  their  country,"  explained  David. 

"And  came  alive  again  for  you,"  added  Mary. 

"That  is  very  clever,"  applauded  Mother.  "But  Michael  must 
REALLY  GO  BACK  TO  BOSTON!  !" 

Mournful  Michael! 

So  Michael  was  put  into  his  box  again  and  the  slats  were  nailed 
across  the  side. 

Mary  and  David  counted  out  enough  dog  biscuits  to  last  during 
the  whole  trip  to  Boston. 

"Crunch!  Scrunch!  Munch-munch!  !"  went  Michael — and  all 
his  meals  for  his  trip  to  Boston  were  eaten  up  before  he  had  even 
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started.  Michael  was  very  loving  and  very  sad  at  leaving — but, 
somehow,  he  was  always  hungry. 

When  the  last  biscuit  crumb  was  licked  up  all  was  still. 

The  box  humped !    It  heaved !    It  sniffed ! 

A  sorrowful  eye  peered  out  between  the  slats  nailed  across  the 
side. 

Then  there  was  a  moan! 

"I  will  get  out  the  car  and  take  Michael  to  his  train,"  Mother 
said  hastily. 

"Oh,  please!  Won't  you  let  us  carry  him  down  ourselves?" 
begged  Mary.     "He  isn't  heavy." 

"And  it  isn't  far,"  added  David. 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Mother.  "Be  careful.  Good-bye  Mich- 
ael. I  am  sorry  to  see  you  leave,  but  we  really  cannot  keep  more 
than  one  dog  on  this  small  place,  so  you  must  go  back  to  Boston." 
She  patted  Michael's  nose  through  the  slats  and  went  quickly 
into  the  house. 

Mary  carried  one  end  of  Michael's  box,  and  David  held  the  other 
end.     Patsy  followed. 

Slowly,  slowly  they  walked  along. 

"Let's  give  him  some  soft  leaves  for  a  bed  on  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton," Mary  suggested. 

So  they  put  down  the  box  and  gathered  oak  leaves  and  pushed 
them  between  the  slats. 

Michael  scratched  round  and  round  and  made  himself  a  cosy 
nest. 

Slowly,  slowly  they  moved  on. 

"He  likes  to  toss  pine  cones,"  David  said.  "Let's  find  a  nice 
big  one  for  Michael  to  play  with  on  his  way  to  Boston." 

So  they  put  down  the  box  and  Patsy  found  a  big  pine  cone  that 
they  squeezed  in  between  the  slats. 

Michael  nosed  it  and  nibbled  it  but  he  could  not  toss  it  very 
well.  There  was  not  enough  room.  So  he  buried  it  under  the  oak 
leaves. 

Slowly,  slowly  they  trudged  on. 

"Do  you  want  to  change  hands?"  Mary  asked.  "My  right  arm 
is  getting  tired." 

"All  right,"  answered  David.    "So  is  my  left  arm." 

So  they  put  down  the  box  and  changed  sides.  They  both 
patted  Michael  between  the  bars  on  the  way  around  the  box. 
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Slowly,  slowly  they  tramped  on. 

Mary  and  David  had  just  changed  hands  again  when 

TOOT!    TOOT! 

"It's  the  train!"  cried  Mary. 

"And  we  haven't  Michael's  ticket  or  anything,"  shouted  David. 
They  started  to  run. 

The  box  kept  bumping  their  legs. 

Michael  rolled  from  side  to  side,  barking  and  scratching. 

Patsy  ran,  too. 

Just  as  they  rushed  around  the  last  curve  in  the  path, 
TOOT!    TOOT— toot!  ! 
the  train  gave  a  warning  whistle  and  PUFF — puff — puff,  it  pulled 
out  of  the  station. 

They  put  down  the  box. 

"MICHAEL  HAS  MISSED  HIS  TRAIN!"     cried  David. 

"So  he  has,"  said  Mary. 

Mary  and  David  pulled  Michael  out  of  the  box  and  put  him 
down  beside  Patsy.  Slowly,  slowly  they  trudged  back  to  Mother, 
who  was  waiting  at  home,  feeling  rather  lonely. 

"Michael  has  missed  his  train,"  cried  Mary  and  David. 

There  was  a  pause.     They  waited  anxiously. 

"What!  Michael  has  missed  his  train,"  said  Mother.  "Well, 
then,  of  course — Michael  cannot  go  back  to  Boston." 

— Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan. 

Angus  and  the  Ducks 

Once  there  was  a  very  young  little  dog  whose  name  was  Angus, 
because  his  mother  and  his  father  came  from  Scotland. 

Although  the  rest  of  Angus  was  quite  small,  his  head  was  very 
large  and  so  were  his  feet. 

Angus  was  curious  about  many  places  and  many  things : 

He  was  curious  about  WHAT  lived  under  the  sofa  and  in  dark 
corners  and  WHO  was  the  little  dog  in  the  mirror. 

He  was  curious  about  Things- Which-Come-Apart  and  those 
Things- Which-Don't-Come- Apart;  such  as  SLIPPERS  and  gen- 
tlemen's SUSPENDERS  and  things  like  that. 

Angus  was  also  curious  about  Things-Outdoors  but  he  could  not 
find  out  much  about  them  because  of  a  leash. 
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The  leash  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  collar  around  his  neck 
and  at  the  other  end  to  SOMEBODY  ELSE. 

But  Angus  was  most  curious  of  all  about  a  NOISE  which  came 
from  the  OTHER  SIDE  of  the  large  green  hedge  at  the  end  of 
the  garden. 

The  noise  usually  sounded  like  this :  Quack !  Quack !  Quack- 
ety!     Quack!  ! 

But  sometimes  it  sounded  like  this:  Quackety!  Quackety! 
Quackety!  Quack!  ! 

One  day  the  door  between  OUTDOORS  and  INDOORS  was 
left  open  by  mistake;  and  out  went  Angus  without  the  leash  or 
SOMEBODY  ELSE. 

Down  the  little  path  he  ran  until  he  came  to  the  large  green 
hedge  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

He  tried  to  go  around  it  but  it  was  much  too  long.  He  tried 
to  go  over  it  but  it  was  much  too  high.  So  Angus  went  under  the 
large  green  hedge  and  came  out  on  the  OTHER   SIDE. 

There,  directly  in  front  of  him,  were  two  white  DUCKS.  They 
were  marching  forward,  one-foot-up  and  one-foot-down. 

Quack!    Quack!    Quackety!     Quack!  !  ! 

Angus  said:    WOO-OO-OOF!  !  ! 

Away  went  the  DUCKS  all  of  a  flutter. 

Quackety!    Quackety!    Quackety!    Quackety!    Quackety!  !  ! 

Angus  followed  after. 

Soon  the  DUCKS  stopped  by  a  stone  watering  trough  under  a 
mulberry  tree. 

Angus  stopped,  too.  Each  DUCK  dipped  a  yellow  bill  in  the 
clear  cool  water.  Angus  watched.  Each  DUCK  took  a  long  drink 
of  the  cool  clear  water.  Still  Angus  watched.  Each  DUCK  took 
another  long  drink  of  cool  clear  water. 

Then  Angus  said:  WOO-OO-OF!  !  ! 

Away  the  DUCKS  scuttled  and  Angus  lapped  the  cool  clear 
water. 

Birds  sang  in  the  mulberry  tree. 

The  Sun  made  patterns  through  the  leaves  over  the  grass. 

The  DUCKS  talked  together: 

Quack!  Quack!  Quack!  Then:  HISS-S-S-S-S-S-S !  !  !  HISS- 
S-S-S-S-S-S!  !  ! 

The  first  DUCK  nipped  Angus's  tail!    HISS-S-S-S-S-S-S!  !  ! 

HISS-S-S-S-S-S-S!  !  !    The  second  DUCK  napped  his  wings! 
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Angus  scrambled  under  the  large  green  hedge,  scurried  up  the 
little  path,  scampered  into  the  house  and  crawled  under  the  sofa. 

For  exactly  THREE  minutes  by  the  clock,  Angus  was  NOT 
curious  about  anything  at  all. 

— Marjorie  Flack. 

Satan,  the  War  Dog  That  Saved  a  Town 

"Somewhere  in  France,"  and  not  far  from  Verdun,  a  little  village 
occupied  a  very  important  position  in  the  Allies'  line.  It  was  held 
by  a  garrison  consisting  of  a  few  hundred  French  soldiers,  who  had 
orders  to  hold  on  until  they  were  relieved. 

The  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cutting  them  off  from  their  friends 
in  the  rear,  but  they  fought  on  bravely  alone.  For  days  they  had 
hindered  the  German  advance,  answering  the  enemy  batteries 
with  a  steady  stream  of  shells. 

But  now  their  ammunition  was  giving  out,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  more,  for  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  every 
road.  Worst  of  all,  the  Germans  had  managed  to  plant  a  battery 
on  the  left  in  a  position  from  which  it  could  pour  a  deadly  fire  into 
the  French  town.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  shells,  only  a  weak 
reply  could  be  made  by  the  garrison.  If  the  latter  could  only  let 
the  French  army  know  the  position  of  that  battery,  it  might  yet 
be  silenced  in  time.  But  there  was  no  way  of  letting  it  know. 
The  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut,  the  last  homing 
pigeons  had  been  killed  by  a  bursting  shell,  and  every  other  means 
of  communication  was  destroyed. 

With  the  French  garrison  was  a  famous  dog  trainer  named 
Duval,  from  the  war  dog  school  at  Satory.  He  had  been  sent  to 
the  front  with  two  dogs,  Rip  and  Satan,  both  in  the  messenger 
service  of  the  French  army.  Rip,  a  soft-eyed  Irish  setter,  was  killed 
in  action  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  Satan  had  been  left  with  the 
French  troops  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  now  isolated  town 
where  his  master  was  stationed. 

Satan  was  an  ideal  messenger  dog,  swift-limbed,  intelligent,  and 
absolutely  fearless  under  fire.  He  was  black  as  night,  a  mongrel 
by  birth,  but  a  thoroughbred  by  nature.  His  father  was  a  cham- 
pion English  greyhound,  and  from  him  he  inherited  his  speed. 
His  mother  was  a  working  Scotch  collie  that  had  won  more  than 
one  silver  cup  at  the  sheep-dog  trials  in  Scotland. 
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Satan  loved  just  one  man  in  all  the  world,  and  that  man  was 
Duval.  Together  they  had  walked  several  times  over  the  ground 
which  now  stretched  between  them,  and  Duval  knew  that  if  their 
friends  in  the  rear  had  any  message  to  send,  Satan  would  bring 
it  if  it  could  be  brought.  So  every  little  while  he  would  raise  his 
head  cautiously  and  look  out  over  the  shell-torn  ground,  hoping 
to  see  his  dog. 

At  last  he  started  forward  with  a  great  cry,  "Voila!  Satan! 
Satan!''  At  first  his  companions  could  see  nothing  but  a  black 
speck  moving  toward  them  from  the  distance.  But  presently  the 
black  speck  took  the  form  of  a  dog — a  black  dog  wearing  a  gas 
mask  and  skimming  the  earth  as  he  came.  As  he  raced  over  the 
rough  ground  and  leaped  the  shell  holes,  some  of  the  men  declared 
that  he  was  flying — that  they  even  saw  his  wings.  But  the  ground 
was  fairly  smoking  under  the  enemy  fire,  and  no  one  but  Duval 
believed  that  even  his  great  speed  and  courage  would  save  him 
from  death.  Perhaps  they  were  right,  for  down  he  went  as  a 
German  bullet  found  its  mark. 

Duval  saw  him  as  he  fell,  and  saw  him  stagger  to  his  feet  again, 
confused  and  faltering.  Taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  the  man 
leaped  to  the  top  of  the  trench  wall  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
heedless  of  the  bullets  which  sang  around  him,  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice:  "Satan!  Satan!  Come,  mon  ami!  for  France! 
For  — !"    A  bullet  cut  him  down. 

But  Satan  had  seen  and  heard,  and  with  a  frantic  yelp — of  pain 
or  joy,  no  one  could  tell — once  more  he  was  into  his  stride.  On 
three  legs  now,  and  with  the  fourth  swinging  loose  at  the  hip,  he 
moved  swiftly  toward  his  goal.  As  he  swept  into  the  town  a 
dozen  hands  caught  him,  and  from  a  metal  tube  on  his  collar 
they  took  a  message  which  read:  "For  God's  sake,  hold  on.  Will 
send  troops  to  relieve  you  tomorrow."  It  was  signed  by  a  well- 
known  officer  whose  word  could  be  relied  on,  and  a  cheer  went  up 
from  the  weary  men.  But  how  could  they  hold  on?  How  was 
it  possible  with  that  German  battery  withering  them  with  its  fire? 
But  the  metal  tube  containing  the  message  was  not  all  that  Satan 
had  brought  them.  What  some  of  the  men  had  mistaken  for 
wings  on  his  shoulders  were  two  little  baskets,  and  in  each  basket 
there  was  a  homing  pigeon  frightened  almost  to  death. 

An  officer  took  a  message  pad  of  tissue  paper  and  wrote  upon 
it:  "Silence  the  battery  on  our  left."    Then  he  added  some  figures 
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showing  the  exact  position  of  the  battery.  The  message  was 
folded  and  placed  in  a  small  aluminum  capsule,  and  that  was 
attached  to  the  leg  of  a  pigeon.  A  copy  of  the  message  was  en- 
trusted to  the  other  bird,  and  both  were  tossed  into  the  air.  Away 
they  went  as  if  they  knew  the  importance  of  their  work,  and  the 
men  in  the  town  watched  them  as  they  sped  toward  the  French 
lines  far  away.  Then  a  score  of  German  rifles  cracked,  and  one 
of  the  little  messengers  fell  earthward  with  a  mist  of  blue-gray 
feathers  in  his  wake. 

But  the  other  pigeon  passed  through  the  hail  of  bullets  unhurt, 
and  flew  straight  to  his  loft,  where  an  alert  young  officer  caught 
him  up.  The  anxious  men  of  the  garrison  did  not  see  their  mes- 
sage read,  nor  could  they  hear  the  sharp,  terse  order  given  to  the 
waiting  gunners.  But  they  heard  the  deep  roar  of  the  big  French 
guns  which  smothered  with  bursting  shells  the  German  battery 
on  their  left,  and  they  knew  that  the  town  was  saved. 

— Ernest  Harold  Baynes. 

SPEECHES 

From  Second  Bunker  Hill  Oration 
The  Character  of  Washington 

America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton! And  if  our  American  institutions  had  done  nothing  else,  that 
alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind.  Wash- 
ington! "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen!"  Washington  is  all  our  own !  The  enthusiastic  ven- 
eration and  regard  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  hold 
him,  prove  them  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  countryman;  while  his 
reputation  abroad  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  his  country.  I 
would  cheerfully  put  the  question  today  to  the  intelligence  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  what  character  of  the  century,  upon  the 
whole,  stands  out  in  the  relief  of  history,  most  pure,  most  respec- 
table, most  sublime;  and  I  doubt  not,  that,  by  a  suffrage  approach- 
ing to  unanimity,  the  answer  would  be  Washington ! 

The  structure  now  standing  before  us,  by  its  uprightness,  its 
solidity,  its  durability,  is  no  unfit  emblem  of  his  character.  His 
public  virtues  and  public  principles  were  as  firm  as  the  earth  on 
which  it  stands ;  his  personal  motives,  as  pure  as  the  serene  heaven 
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in  which  its  summit  is  lost.  But,  indeed,  though  a  fit,  it  is  an 
inadequate  emblem.  Towering  high  above  the  column  which  our 
hands  have  builded,  beheld,  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
city  or  a  single  State,  but  by  all  the  families  of  man,  ascends 
the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  character  and  life  of  Washington. 
In  all  the  constituents  of  the  one,  in  all  the  acts  of  the  other,  in  all 
its  titles  to  immortal  love,  admiration,  and  renown,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican production.  It  is  the  embodiment  and  vindication  of  our 
transatlantic  liberty.  Born  upon  our  soil,  of  parents  also  born 
upon  it;  never  for  a  moment  having  had  sight  of  the  Old  World; 
instructed,  according  to  the  modes  of  his  time,  only  in  the  spare, 
plain,  but  wholesome  elementary  knowledge  which  our  institu- 
tions provide  for  the  children  of  the  people;  growing  up  beneath 
and  penetrated  by  the  genuine  influences  of  American  society; 
living  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  age  amidst  our  expanding, 
but  not  luxurious  civilization;  partaking  in  our  great  destiny  of 
labor,  our  long  contest  with  unreclaimed  nature  and  uncivilized 
man,  our  agony  of  glory,  the  war  of  Independence,  our  great 
victory  of  peace,  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution, — he  is  all,  all  our  own!  Washington 
is  ours. 

I  claim  him  for  America.  In  all  the  perils,  in  every  darkened 
moment  of  the  state,  in  the  midst  of  the  reproaches  of  enemies  and 
the  misgivings  of  friends,  I  turn  to  that  transcendent  name  for 
courage  and  for  consolation.  To  him  who  denies  or  doubts 
whether  our  fervid  liberty  can  be  combined  with  law,  with  order, 
with  the  security  of  property,  with  the  pursuits  and  advancement 
of  happiness ;  to  him  who  denies  that  our  forms  of  government  are 
capable  of  producing  exaltation  of  soul,  and  the  passion  of  true 
glory;  to  him  who  denies  that  we  have  contributed  anything  to 
the  stock  of  great  lessons  and  great  examples; — to  all  these  I  reply 

by  pointing  to  Washington!  _.  TTT 

— Daniel  Webstek. 

On  the  Reform  Bill 

It  is  a  circumstance,  sir,  of  happy  augury  for  the  motion  before 
the  House,  that  almost  all  those  who  have  opposed  it  have  de- 
clared themselves  hostile  on  principle  to  parliamentary  reform. 
Two  members,  I  think,  have  confessed  that,  though  they  disap- 
prove of  the  plan  now  submitted  to  us,  they  are  forced  to  admit 
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the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  representative  system.  Yet  even 
those  gentlemen  have  used,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  argu- 
ments which  would  not  apply  as  strongly  to  the  most  moderate 
change  as  to  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. 

The  honorable  baronet  who  has  just  sat  down  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
has  told  us  that  the  ministers  have  attempted  to  unite  two  in- 
consistent principles  in  one  abortive  measure.  Those  were  his 
very  words.  He  thinks,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  we 
ought  either  to  leave  the  representative  system  such  as  it  is,  or 
to  make  it  perfectly  symmetrical.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  ministers 
would  have  acted  unwisely  if  they  had  taken  either  course.  Their 
principle  is  plain,  rational,  and  consistent.  It  is  this:  to  admit 
the  middle  class  to  a  large  and  direct  share  in  the  representation, 
without  any  violent  shock  to  the  institutions  of  our  country. 
(Hear!  hear!)  I  understand  those  cheers;  but  surely  the  gentlemen 
who  utter  them  will  allow  that  the  change  which  will  be  made  in 
our  institutions  by  this  bill  is  far  less  violent  than  that  which, 
according  to  the  honorable  baronet,  ought  to  be  made  if  we  make 
any  reform  at  all.  I  praise  the  ministers  for  not  attempting,  at  the 
present  time,  to  make  the  representation  uniform.  I  praise  them 
for  not  effacing  the  old  distinction  between  the  towns  and  the 
counties,  and  for  not  assigning  members  to  districts,  according 
to  the  American  practise,  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  The  govern- 
ment has,  in  my  opinion,  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  a  great  practical  evil,  and  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

I  consider  this,  sir,  as  a  practical  question.  I  rest  my  opinion 
on  no  general  theory  of  government.  I  distrust  all  general  theor- 
ies of  government.  I  will  not  positively  say  that  there  is  any  form 
of  polity  which  may  not,  in  some  conceivable  circumstances,  be 
the  best  possible.  I  believe  that  there  are  societies  in  which  every 
man  may  safely  be  admitted  to  vote.  (Hear!  hear!)  Gentlemen 
may  cheer,  but  such  is  my  opinion.  I  say,  sir,  that  there  are  coun- 
tries in  which  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  such  that 
they  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  right  of  electing  members 
of  the  legislature.  If  the  laborers  of  England  were  in  that  state 
in  which  I,  from  my  soul,  wish  to  see- them;  if  employment  were 
always  plentiful,  wages  always  high,  food  always  cheap;  if  a  large 
family  were  considered  not  as  an  encumbrance  but  as  a  blessing, 
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the  principal  objections  to  universal  suffrage  would,  I  think,  be 
removed. 

Universal  suffrage  exists  in  the  United  States  without  producing 
any  very  frightful  consequences;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  those  States,  or  of  any  part  of  the  world,  are  in  any  good 
quality  naturally  superior  to  our  own  countrymen.  But,  un- 
happily, the  laboring  classes  in  England,  and  in  all  old  countries,  are 
occasionally  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
distress  are,  I  fear,  beyond  the  control  of  the  government.  We 
know  what  effect  distress  produces,  even  on  people  more  intelligent 
than  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  classes  can  possibly  be.  We 
know  that  it  even  makes  wise  men  irritable,  unreasonable,  credu- 
lous, eager  for  immediate  relief,  heedless  of  remote  consequences. 
There  is  no  quackery  in  medicine,  religion,  or  politics,  which  may 
not  impose  even  on  a  powerful  mind,  when  that  mind  has  been 
disordered  by  pain  or  fear.  It  is  therefor  no  reflection  on  the 
poorer  class  of  Englishmen,  who  are  not,  and  who  can  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be,  highly  educated,  to  say  that  distress  produces 
on  them  its  natural  effects,  those  effects  which  it  would  produce 
on  the  Americans,  or  on  any  other  people;  that  is  blinds  their 
judgment,  that  it  inflames  their  passions,  that  it  makes  them 
prone  to  believe  those  who  flatter  them,  and  to  distrust  those  who 
would  serve  them.  For  the  sake,  therefor,  of  the  whole  society — 
for  the  sake  of  the  laboring  classes  themselves — I  hold  it  to  be 
clearly  expedient  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  depend  on  a  pecuniary  qualification. 

But,  sir,  every  argument  which  would  induce  me  to  oppose 
universal  suffrage  induces  me  to  support  the  plan  which  is  now 
before  us.  I  am  opposed  to  universal  suffrage,  because  I  think 
that  it  would  produce  a  destructive  revolution.  I  support  this 
plan,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  our  best  security  against  a  revolu- 
tion. The  noble  paymaster  of  the  forces  hinted,  delicately  indeed 
and  remotely,  at  this  subject.  He  spoke  of  the  danger  of  disap- 
pointing the  expectations  of  the  nation;  and  for  this  he  was 
charged  with  threatening  the  House.  Sir,  in  the  year  1817,  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry  proposed  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act.  On  that  occasion  he  told  the  House  that,  unless  the 
measures  which  he  recommended  were  adopted,  the  public  peace 
could  not  be  preserved.  Was  he  accused  of  threatening  the 
House?    Again,  in  the  year  1819,  he  proposed  the  laws  known  by 
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the  name  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  then  told  the  House  that,  unless 
the  executive  power  were  reinforced,  all  the  institutions  of  the 
country  would  be  overturned  by  popular  violence.  Was  he  then 
accused  of  threatening  the  House?  Will  any  gentleman  say  that 
it  is  parliamentary  and  decorous  to  urge  the  danger  arising  from 
popular  discontent  as  an  argument  for  severity;  but  that  it  is 
unparliamentary  and  indecorous  to  urge  that  same  danger  as  an 
argument  for  conciliation? 

I,  sir,  do  entertain  great  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  my  coun- 
try; I  do  in  my  conscience  believe  that,  unless  the  plan  proposed, 
or  some  similar  plan,  be  speedily  adopted,  great  and  terrible  calam- 
ities will  befall  us.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  think  myself 
bound  to  state  it,  not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  reason.  I  support  this 
bill  because  it  will  improve  our  institutions;  but  I  support  it  also 
because  it  tends  to  preserve  them. 

If  it  be  said  that  there  is  an  evil  in  change  as  change,  I  answer 
that  there  is  also  an  evil  in  discontent  as  discontent.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  strongest  part  of  our  case.  It  is  said  that  the  system  works 
well.  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that  a  system  works  well  which  the  peo- 
ple regard  with  aversion.  We  may  say  here  that  it  is  a  good  sys- 
tem and  a  perfect  system.  But  if  any  man  were  to  say  so  to  any  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  respectable  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  chosen 
by  lot  in  any  part  of  England, he  would  be  hooted  down  and  laughed 
to  scorn.  Are  these  the  feelings  with  which  any  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  regarded?  Above  all,  are  these  the  feelings  with 
which  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  regarded? 

It  is  almost  as  essential  to  the  utility  of  a  House  of  Commons 
that  it  should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  that  it 
should  deserve  that  confidence.  Unfortunately,  that  which  is  in 
theory  the  popular  part  of  our  government,  is  in  practise  the  un- 
popular part.  Who  wishes  to  dethrone  the  king?  Who  wishes 
to  throw  the  lords  out  of  their  House?  Here  and  there  a  crazy 
radical,  whom  the  boys  in  the  street  point  at  as  he  walks  along. 
Who  wishes  to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  House?  The  whole 
people.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  check,  not  on  the  people, 
but  for  the  people.  While  that  check  is  efficient,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  king  or  the  nobles  will  oppress  the  people. 
But  if  that  check  requires  checking,  how  is  it  to  be  checked? 
If  the  salt  shall  lose  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  we   season  it? 
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The  distrust  with  which  the  nation  regards  this  House  may  be 
unjust.  But  what  then?  Can  you  remove  that  distrust?  That 
it  exists  can  not  be  denied.  That  it  is  an  evil  can  not  be  denied. 
That  it  is  an  increasing  evil  can  not  be  denied.  One  gentleman 
tells  us  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the  late  events  in  France 
and  Belgium;  another,  that  it  is  the  effects  of  seditious  works 
which  have  lately  been  published.  If  this  feeling  be  of  origin  so 
recent,  I  have  read  history  to  little  purpose. 

Sir,  this  alarming  discontent  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  or  of 
a  year.  If  there  be  any  symptoms  by  which  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chronic  diseases  of  the  body  politic  from  its  passing 
inflammations,  all  those  symptoms  exist  in  the  present  case.  The 
taint  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  extensive  and  more 
malignant,  throughout  the  whole  lifetime  of  two  generations.  We 
have  tried  anodynes.  We  have  tried  cruel  operations.  What  are 
we  to  try  now?  Who  flatters  himself  that  he  can  turn  this  feeling 
back?  Does  there  remain  any  argument  which  escaped  the  com- 
prehensive intellect  of  Mr.  Burke,  or  the  sublety  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham? Does  there  remain  any  species  of  coercion  which  was  not 
tried  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  by  Lord  Londonderry?  We  have  had  laws. 
We  have  had  blood.  New  treasons  have  been  created.  The  Press 
has  been  shackled.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended. 
Public  meetings  have  been  prohibited.  The  event  has  proved 
that  these  expedients  were  mere  palliatives.  You  are  at  the  end 
of  your  palliatives.  The  evil  remains.  It  is  more  formidable  than 
ever.    What  is  to  be  done? 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  great  plan  of  reconciliation,  pre- 
pared by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  has  been  brought  before  us 
in  a  manner  which  gives  additional  luster  to  a  noble  name,  insep- 
arably associated  during  two  centuries  with  the  dearest  liberties 
of  the  English  people.  I  will  not  say  that  this  plan  is  in  all  its 
details  precisely  such  as  I  might  wish  it  to  be;  but  it  is  founded 
on  a  great  and  a  sound  principle.  It  takes  away  a  vast  power 
from  a  few.  It  distributes  that  power  through  the  great  mass  of 
the  middle  order.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  thinks  as  I  think, 
is  bound  to  stand  firmly  by  ministers  who  are  resolved  to  stand 
or  fall  with  this  measure.  Were  I  one  of  them,  I  would  sooner, 
infinitely  sooner,  fall  with  such  a  measure  than  stand  by  any  other 
means  that  ever  supported  a  cabinet. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
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(Sir  Robert  Inglis)  tells  us  that  if  we  pass  this  law  England  will 
soon  be  a  republic.  The  reformed  House  of  Commons  will,  accord- 
ing to  him,  before  it  has  sat  ten  years,  depose  the  king  and  expel 
the  lords  from  their  House.  Sir,  if  my  honorable  friend  could 
prove  this,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  bringing  an  argument  for 
democracy  infinitely  stronger  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Paine.  My  honorable  friend's  proposition  is  in  fact  this: 
that  our  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  have  no  hold 
on  the  public  mind  of  England ;  that  these  institutions  are  regarded 
with  aversion  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  middle  class.  This, 
sir,  I  say,  is  plainly  deducible  from  his  proposition;  for  he  tells  us 
that  the  representatives  of  the  middle  class  will  inevitably  abolish 
royalty  and  nobility  within  ten  years;  and  there  is  surely  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  representatives  of  the  middle  class  will  be 
more  inclined  to  a  democratic  revolution  than  their  constituents. 
Now,  sir,  if  I  were  convinced  that  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
class  in  England  look  with  aversion  on  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
I  should  be  forced,  much  against  my  will,  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion that  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  are  un- 
suited  to  my  country.  Monarchy  and  aristocracy,  valuable  and 
useful  as  I  think  them,  are  still  valuable  and  useful  as  means  and 
not  as  ends.  The  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confidence,  and  which  exists 
only  because  the  middle  classes  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make 
their  sentiments  known.  But,  sir,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
middle  classes  sincerely  wish  to  uphold  the  royal  prerogatives  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  peers. 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  is  still  behind.  But 
signs,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  misconceive  the  import,  do  most 
clearly  indicate  that,  unless  that  question  also  be  speedily  settled, 
property,  and  order,  and  all  the  institutions  of  this  great  mon- 
archy, will  be  exposed  to  fearful  peril.  Is  it  possible  that  gentle- 
men long  versed  in  high  political  affairs  can  not  read  these  signs? 
Is  is  possible  that  they  can  really  believe  that  the  representative 
system  of  England,  such  as  it  now  is,  will  last  till  the  year  1860? 
If  not,  for  what  would  they  have  us  wait?  Would  they  have  us 
wait  merely  that  we  may  show  to  all  the  world  how  little  we  have 
profited  by  our  own  recent  experience? 
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Would  they  have  us  wait,  that  we  may  once  again  hit  the  exact 
point  where  we  can  neither  refuse  with  authority  nor  concede  with 
grace?  Would  they  have  us  wait,  that  the  numbers  of  the  dis- 
contented party  may  become  larger,  its  demands  higher,  its  feel- 
ings more  acrimonious,  its  organization  more  complete?  Would 
they  have  us  wait  till  the  whole  tragi-comedy  of  1827  has  been 
acted  over  again;  till  they  have  been  brought  into  office  by  a  cry 
of  "No  Reform,"  to  be  reformers,  as  they  were  once  brought  into 
office  by  a  cry  of  "No  Popery,"  to  be  emancipators?  Have  they 
obliterated  from  their  minds — gladly,  perhaps,  would  some  among 
them  obliterate  from  their  minds — the  transactions  of  that  year? 
And  have  they  forgotten  all  the  transactions  of  the  succeeding 
year?  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Ireland, 
debarred  from  its  natural  outlet,  found  a  vent  by  forbidden  pas- 
sages? Have  they  forgotten  how  we  were  forced  to  indulge  the 
Catholics  in  all  the  license  of  rebels,  merely  because  we  chose  to 
withhold  from  them  the  liberties  of  subjects?  Do  they  wait  for 
associations  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  for 
contributions  larger  than  the  Rent,  for  agitators  more  violent 
that  those  who,  three  years  ago,  divided  with  the  king  and  the 
Parliament  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland?  Do  they  wait  for  that 
last  and  most  dreadful  paroxysm  of  popular  rage,  for  that  last 
and  most  cruel  test  of  military  fidelity? 

Let  them  wait,  if  their  past  experience  shall  induce  them  to 
think  that  any  high  honor  or  any  exquisite  pleasure  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  policy  like  this.  Let  them  wait,  if  this  strange  and 
fearful  infatuation  be  indeed  upon  them,  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  or  hear  with  their  ears,  or  understand  with  their 
heart.  But  let  us  know  our  interest  and  our  duty  better.  Turn 
where  we  may,  within,  around,  the  voice  of  great  events  is  pro- 
claiming to  us:  Reform,  that  you  may  preserve.  Now,  therefore, 
while  everything  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those  who 
persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age;  now, 
while  the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  continent  is  still  re- 
sounding in  our  ears;  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace  affords 
an  ignominious  shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings ;  now,  while 
we  see  on  every  side  ancient  institutions  subverted,  and  great  so- 
cieties dissolved;  now,  while  the  heart  of  England  is  still  sound; 
now,  while  old  feelings  and  old  associations  retain  a  power  and  a 
charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away;  now,  in  this  your  accepted 
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time,  now,  in  this  your  day  of  salvation,  take  counsel,  not  of  pre- 
judice, not  of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fatal 
consistency,  but  of  history,  of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past, 
of  the  signs  of  this  most  portentous  time. 

Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expectation  with  which 
this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  long  remem- 
brance which  it  will  leave  behind.  Renew  the  youth  of  the  State. 
Save  property,  divided  against  itself.  Save  the  multitude,  endan- 
gered by  its  own  ungovernable  passions.  Save  the  aristocracy, 
endangered  by  its  own  unpopular  power.  Save  the  greatest,  and 
fairest,  and  most  highly  civilized  community  that  ever  existed, 
from  calamities  which  may  in  a  few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich 
heritage  of  so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory.  The  danger  is  ter- 
rible. The  time  is  short.  If  this  bill  should  be  rejected,  I  pray  to 
God  that  none  of  those  who  concur  in  rejecting  it  may  ever  remem- 
ber their  votes  with  unavailing  remorse,  amid  the  wreck  of  laws, 
the  confusion  of  ranks,  the  spoliation  of  property,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  social  order. 

— Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

The  "House  Divided  Against  Itself1 

If  WE  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing, we  could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are 
now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object,  and  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slav- 
ery agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation 
not  only  has  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my 
opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand."  I  believe 
this  government  can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
North  as  well  as  South.  Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  con- 
dition?   Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now 
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almost  complete  legal  combination — piece  of  machinery,  so  to 
speak — compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

Put  this  and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche, 
which  we  may,  ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  permit  a  State  to  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this 
may  especially  be  expected  if  the  doctrine  of  "care  not  whether 
slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,"  shall  gain  upon  the  public 
mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision  can  be  main- 
tained when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  law- 
ful in  all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is 
probably  coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  unless  the  power  of 
the  present  political  dynasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We 
shall  lie  down  pleasantly  dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are 
on  the  verge  of  making  their  State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to  the 
reality,  instead,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave 
State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  that  dynasty  is  the  work  before 
all  those  who  would  prevent  that  consummation.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  do.    How  can  we  best  do  it? 

There  are  those  who  denounce  us  openly  to  their  own  friends, 
and  yet  whisper  to  us  softly  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest 
instrument  there  is  with  which  to  effect  that  object.  They  wish 
us  to  infer  all,  from  the  fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with 
the  present  head  of  the  dynasty;  and  that  he  has  regularly  voted 
with  us  on  a  single  point,  upon  which  he  and  we  have  never  differed. 
They  remind  us  that  he  is  a  great  man  and  that  the  largest  of  us 
are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  "But  a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion."  Judge  Douglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion,  for 
this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  toothless  one. 

How  can  he  oppose  the  advance  of  slavery?  He  does  not  care 
anything  about  it.  His  avowed  mission  is  impressing  the  "public 
heart"  to  care  nothing  about  it.  A  leading  Douglas  Democratic 
newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent  will  be  needed  to 
resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does  Douglas  believe 
an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching?  He  has  not  said  so. 
Does  he  really  think  so?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist  it?  For 
years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to 
take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.    Can  he  possibly  show 
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that  it  is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought 
cheapest?  And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in 
Africa  than  in  Virginia. 

He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property;  and  as  such,  how  can 
he  oppose  the  foreign  slave-trade?  How  can  he  refuse  that  trade 
in  that  "property"  shall  be  "perfectly  free,"  unless  he  does  it  as 
a  protection  to  the  home  production?  And  as  the  home  pro- 
ducers will  probably  not  ask  the  protection,  he  will  be  wholly 
without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change 
when  he  finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run 
ahead  and  infer  that  he  will  make  any  particular  change,  of  which 
he  himself  has  given  no  intimation? 

Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  inference? 
Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's  posi- 
tion, question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on 
principle,  so  that  our  cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great 
ability,  I  hope  to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But, 
clearly,  he  is  not  now  with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to  be,  he  does 
not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause  then,  must  be  entrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  work — who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago  the 
Republicans  of  the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand strong.  We  did  this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to 
a  common  danger.  With  every  external  circumstance  against  us, 
of  strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered 
from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and  fought  the  battle  through, 
under  the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered 
enemy.  Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now? — now,  when  that 
same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent!  The  result 
is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not 
fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 


— Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Excerpt  from  Speech  on  the  Crimean  War 
February  23rd,  1855 

I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  and 
to  this  House ;  I  am  not  now  complaining  of  the  war — I  am  not  now 
complaining  of  the  terms  of  peace,  nor,  indeed,  of  anything  that 
has  been  done — but  I  wish  to  suggest  to  this  House  what,  I  be- 
lieve, thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  the  most  educated 
and  of  the  most  Christian  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  feeling  upon  the  subject,  although,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
certain  clamour  in  the  country,  they  do  not  give  public  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  Your  country  is  not  in  an  advantageous 
state  at  this  moment;  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
there  is  a  general  collapse  of  industry.  Those  members  of  this 
House  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  do  not  fully  comprehend  our  position  as  to  the 
diminution  of  employment  and  the  lessening  of  wages.  An  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  is  finding  its  way  to  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  a  vast  number  of  the  labouring  population.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  growing  up — and,  notwithstanding  what  some 
hon.  members  of  this  House  may  think  of  me,  no  man  regrets  it 
more  than  I  do — a  bitter  and  angry  feeling  against  that  class 
which  has  for  a  long  period  conducted  the  public  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  like  political  changes  when  such  changes  are  made 
as  the  result,  not  of  passion,  but  of  deliberation  and  reason. 
Changes  so  made  are  safe,  but  changes  made  under  the  influence 
of  violent  exaggeration,  or  of  the  violent  passions  of  public  meet- 
ings, are  not  changes  usually  approved  by  this  House  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  I  cannot  but  notice,  in  speaking  to  gen- 
tlemen who  sit  on  either  side  of  this  House,  or  in  speaking  to  any- 
one I  meet  between  this  House  and  any  of  those  localities  we 
frequent  when  this  House  is  up — I  cannot,  I  say,  but  notice  that 
an  uneasy  feeling  exists  as  to  the  news  that  may  arrive  by  the 
very  next  mail  from  the  East.  I  do  not  suppose  that  your  troops 
are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  conflict  with  the  foe,  or  that  they  will 
be  driven  into  the  sea;  but  I  am  certain  that  many  homes  in 
England  in  which  there  now  exists  a  fond  hope  that  the  distant 
one  may  return — many  such  homes  may  be  rendered  desolate 
when  the  next  mail  shall  arrive.     The  angel  of  death  has  been 
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abroad  throughout  the  land;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of 
his  wings.  There  is  no  one,  as  when  the  first-born  were  slain  of 
old,  to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  lintel  and  the  two  sideposts  of  our 
doors,  that  he  may  spare  and  pass  on;  he  takes  his  victims  from  the 
castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cottage 
of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  all  these  classes 
that  I  make  this  solemn  appeal. 

— John  Bright. 

Excerpt  from  Speech  on  American  Taxation 
April  19th,  1774 

Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  own  principles — Seek  Peace 
and  ensue  it — leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to 
tax  herself.  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  not 
attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these 
metaphysical  distinctions;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  Leave 
the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions, 
born  of  our  unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with  it.  They  and 
we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that  sys- 
tem. Let  the  memory  of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to  that  good 
old  mode,  on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to 
bind  America  by  laws  of  trade;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let  this 
be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by 
taxes;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be 
your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools;  for  there  only  they 
may  be  discussed  with  safety.  But,  if  intemperately,  unwisely, 
fatally,  you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source  of  govern- 
ment, by  urging  subtle  deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to 
those  you  govern,  from  the.  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of 
supreme  sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call 
that  sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When  you  drive  him  hard,  the 
boar  will  surely  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and 
their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take?  They 
will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.  Nobody  will  be  argued 
into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  forth 
all  their  ability;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up,  and  tell  me,  what  one 
character  of  liberty  the  Americans  have,  and  what  one  brand  of 
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slavery  they  are  free  from,  if  they  are  bound  in  their  property  and 
industry,  by  all  the  restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  made  pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose 
to  impose,  without  the  least  share  in  granting  them.  When  they 
bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited  revenue  too?  The  Englishman  in 
America  will  feel  that  this  is  slavery — that  it  is  legal  slavery,  will 
be  no  compensation,  either  to  his  feelings  or  his  understanding. 

A  Noble  Lord,  who  spoke  some  time  ago,  is  full  of  the  fire  of 
ingenuous  youth;  and  when  he  has  modelled  the  ideas  of  a  lively 
imagination  by  further  experience,  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  his 
country  in  either  House.  He  has  said,  that  the  Americans  are 
our  children,  and  how  can  they  revolt  against  their  parent?  He 
says,  that  if  they  are  not  free  in  their  present  state,  England  is 
not  free;  because  Manchester,  and  other  considerable  places,  are 
not  represented.  So  then,  because  some  towns  in  England  are 
not  represented,  America  is  to  have  no  representation  at  all.  They 
are  our  children;  but  when  children  ask  for  bread,  we  are  not  to 
give  a  stone.  Is  it  because  the  natural  resistance  of  things,  and  the 
various  mutations  of  time,  hinders  our  government,  or  any  scheme 
of  government,  from  being  any  more  than  a  sort  of  approximation 
to  the  right,  is  it  therefore  that  the  Colonies  are  to  recede  from 
it  infinitely?  When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its 
parent,  and  to  reflect  with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  liberty;  are  we  to  turn  to  them  the  shame- 
ful parts  of  our  Constitution?  are  we  to  give  them  our  weakness 
for  their  strength?  our  opprobrium  for  their  glory?  and  the  slough 
of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for 
their  freedom? 

If  this  be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  question,  will  they  be 
content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery?  If  not,  look  to  the  conse- 
quences. Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a  people,  who  think 
they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they  are  not.  Your  scheme 
yields  no  revenue;  it  yields  nothing  but  discontent,  disorder,  dis- 
obedience; and  such  is  the  state  of  America,  that  after  wading  up 
to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you  could  only  end  just  where  you  begun; 
that  is,  to  tax  where  no  revenue  is  to  be  found,  to — my  voice  fails 
me;  my  inclination  indeed  carries  me  no  farther — all  is  confusion 
beyond  it. 

— Edmund  Burke. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM   SHAKESPEARE 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Act  IV,  Scene  I 

Portia.     The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Act  IV,  Scene  III 

Katharina.    The  more  my  wrong  the  more  his  spite  appears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity: 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love; 
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As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Twelfth  Night 
Act  V,  Scene  I 

Duke.     Is  this  the  madman? 

Olivia.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Malvolio.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Olivia.  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Malvolio.     Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you  peruse  that  letter. 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand : 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase, 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprisoned, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on?     tell  me  why. 

Olivia.     Alas!    Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character; 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand : 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad;  then  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Prithee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 
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King  John 
Act  II,  Scene  I 

French  Herald.     You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Britaine,  in, 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd, 
To  enter  conquerors  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Britaine  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  English  Herald  with  trumpet. 

English  Herald.     Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 
Open  your  gates  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Coriolanus 

Act  I,  Scene  I 

Caius  Marcius.   He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring.     What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  the  one  affrights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.     He  that  trusts  to  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 
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Where  foxes,  geese:  you  are  no  surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is, 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness 

Deserves  your  hate;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye !     Trust  ye? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind, 

And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.     What's  the  matter, 

That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 

You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 

Would  feed  on  one  another?     What's  their  seeking? 

Hamlet 
Act  I,  Scene  II 

King.     'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow;  but  to  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven, 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 
Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition 
Take  it  to  heart?     Fie !     'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
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From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

'This  must  be  so.'     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father;  for  let  the  world  take  note, 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne; 

And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son 

Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire; 

And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 

Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 

Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Act  III,  Scene  I 

Hamlet.     To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question: 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them?     To  die, —  to  sleep, — 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,  to  sleep; 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream:  ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death'  what  dreams  may  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
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No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.     Soft  you  now! 
The  fair  Ophelia!     Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

DRAMATIC  SELECTIONS 
The  Mad  Tea-Party 

CHARACTERS 

Alice  The  Hatter 

The  March  Hare  The  Dormouse 

Setting:  A  garden  with  a  table  under  a  tree.  There  is  a  bench 
behind  the  table  at  the  left  and  an  armchair  at  each  end  of  the  table. 
There  is  a  cloth  on  the  table  and  cups  and  saucers  for  twelve  people; 
also  a  teapot  and  a  milk  pitcher  and  bread  and  butter.  At  rise,  the 
March  Hare  and  the  Hatter  are  discovered  sitting  on  the  bench 
with  the  Dormouse  asleep  between  them.  They  are  drinking  tea. 
The  Hatter  is  at  the  left,  then  the  Dormouse,  then  the  March 
Hare.  Enter  Alice,  right.  She  looks  at  the  table  and  its  occu- 
pants in  surprise. 

March  Hare  and  Hatter  (together).    No  room!    No  room! 

Alice  (indignantly).  There's  plenty  of  room!  (She  seats  her- 
self in  the  armchair,  right.) 

March  Hare  (smiling  pleasantly).    Have  some  wine. 

Alice  (looking  around).     I  don't  see  any  wine. 

March  Hare.     There  isn't  any. 

Alice  (angrily).    Then  it  wasn't  very  civil  of  you  to  offer  it. 

March  Hare.  It  wasn't  very  civil  of  you  to  sit  down  without 
being  invited. 

Alice.  I  didn't  know  it  was  your  table.  It's  laid  for  a  great 
many  more  than  three. 
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Hatter  (who  has  been  staring  at  Alice  for  some  time).  Your  hair 
wants  cutting. 

Alice  (severely).  You  should  learn  not  to  make  personal  re- 
marks; it's  very  rude. 

Hatter  (opening  his  eyes  very  wide).  Why  is  a  raven  like  a 
writing  desk? 

Alice.  Come,  we  shall  have  some  fun  now.  I  believe  I  can 
guess  that. 

March  Hare.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  you  can  find  out 
the  answer  to  it? 

Alice.     Exactly  so. 

March  Hare.     Then  you  should  say  what  you  mean. 

Alice  (hastily).  I  do — at  least,  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  that's 
the  same  thing,  you  know. 

Hatter.  Not  the  same  thing  a  bit.  Why,  you  might  just  as 
well  say  that  "I  see  what  I  eat"  is  the  same  thing  as  "I  eat  what  I 
see"! 

March  Hare.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  "I  like  what  I 
get"  is  the  same  thing  as  "I  get  what  I  like"! 

Dormouse  (who  has  a  high,  squeaky  voice,  drowsily) .  You  might 
just  as  well  say  that  "I  breathe  when  I  sleep"  is  the  same  thing  as 
"I  sleep  when  I  breathe." 

Hatter.     It  is  the  same  thing  with  you! 

(There  is  a  pause.) 

Hatter  (taking  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  and  shaking  it  and 
holding  it  to  his  ear).     What  day  of  the  month  is  it? 

Alice  (after  thinking).     The  fourth. 

Hatter  (sighing).  Two  days  wrong!  (Angrily  to  the  March 
Hare.)    I  told  you  butter  wouldn't  suit  the  works! 

March  Hare  (meekly).    It  was  the  best  butter. 

Hatter.  Yes,  but  some  crumbs  must  have  got  in  as  well.  You 
shouldn't  have  put  it  in  with  the  bread  knife. 

(The  March  Hare  takes  the  watch,  looks  at  it  gloomily,  dips  it  in 
his  cup  of  tea,  looks  at  it  again  and  sighs,  handing  it  back  to  the 
Hatter.     Alice  gets  up  and  looks  at  the  watch  over  his  shoulder.) 

March  Hare.     It  was  the  best  butter,  you  know. 
Alice.     What  a  funny  watch !    It  tells  the  day  of  the  month  and 
doesn't  tell  what  o'clock  it  is. 
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Hatter.  Why  should  it?  Does  your  watch  tell  you  what  year 
it  is? 

Alice  {politely).    I  don't  quite  understand  you. 

Hatter.  The  Dormouse  is  asleep  again.  (He  pours  a  little  tea 
on  its  nose.) 

Dormouse  (shaking  its  head,  but  without  opening  its  eyes).  Of 
course,  of  course.    Just  what  I  was  going  to  remark  myself. 

Hatter.     Have  you  guessed  the  riddle  yet? 

Alice.     No,  I  give  up.     What  is  the  answer? 

Hatter.     I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

March  Hare.     Nor  I. 

Alice  (sighing).  I  think  you  might  do  something  better  with 
the  time  than  wasting  it  in  asking  riddles  that  have  no  answers. 

Hatter.  If  you  knew  Time  as  well  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  talk 
about  wasting  it.    It's  him. 

Alice.     I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Hatter  (contemptuously).  Of  course  you  don't.  I  dare  say 
you've  never  even  spoken  to  Time ! 

Alice.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  know  that  I  have  to  beat  time  when 
I  learn  music. 

Hatter.  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it;  he  won't  stand  beating. 
Now  if  you  only  kept  on  good  terms  with  him,  he'd  do  almost  any- 
thing you  liked  with  the  clock.  For  instance,  suppose  it  were  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  time  to  begin  lessons.  You'd  only 
have  to  whisper  a  hint  to  Time,  and  round  goes  the  clock  in  a 
twinkling!    Half-past  one,  time  for  dinner! 

March  Hare.     I  only  wish  it  was! 

Alice.  That  would  be  grand,  certainly.  But  then,  I  shouldn't 
be  hungry  for  it,  you  know. 

Hatter.  Not  at  first  perhaps,  but  you  could  keep  it  at  half- 
past  one  for  as  long  as  you  liked. 

Alice.     Is  that  the  way  you  manage? 

Hatter  (mournfully).  Not  I!  We  quarreled  last  March,  you 
know,  just  before  he  went  mad.  (He  points  with  his  spoon  to  the 
March  Hare.)  It  was  at  the  great  concert  given  by  the  Queen 
of  Hearts.     I  had  to  sing : 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  bat! 
How  I  wonder  what  you're  at! 

You  know  the  song,  perhaps? 
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Alice.     I've  heard  something  like  it. 
Hatter.     It  goes  on,  you  know,  in  this  way: 

Up  above  the  world  you  fly, 
Like  a  tea-tray  in  the  sky. 
Twinkle,  twinkle 

Dormouse  {singing  in  its  sleep) .  TWINKLE,  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle — (The  Hat- 
ter and  the  March  Hare  pinch  the  Dormouse,  and  it  stops  sing- 
ing.) 

Hatter.  Well,  I'd  hardly  finished  the  first  verse,  when  the 
Queen  bawled  out:  "He's  murdering  the  time!  Off  with  his 
head!" 

Alice.     How  dreadfully  savage! 

Hatter.  And  ever  since  then  he  won't  do  a  single  thing  I  ask. 
It's  always  six  o'clock  now. 

Alice.     Is  that  the  reason  so  many  tea  things  are  put  out  here? 

Hatter.  Yes,  that's  it.  It's  always  tea  time,  and  we've  no 
time  to  wash  the  things  between  whiles. 

Alice.     Then  you  keep  moving  around,  I  suppose? 

Hatter.     Exactly  so — as  the  things  get  used  up. 

Alice.     But  when  you  come  to  the  beginning  again? 

March  Hare  (yawning).  Suppose  we  change  the  subject.  I'm 
getting  tired  of  this.    I  vote  the  young  lady  tells  us  a  story. 

Alice.     I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  one. 

March  Hare.     Then  the  Dormouse  shall! 

Hatter  and  March  Hare  (pinching  it).    Wake  up,  Dormouse! 

Dormouse  (slowly  opening  its  eyes).  I  wasn't  asleep.  I  heard 
every  word  you  fellows  were  saying. 

March  Hare.     Tell  us  a  story. 

Alice.     Yes,  please  do. 

Hatter.  And  be  quick  about  it  or  you'll  be  asleep  again  be- 
fore it's  done. 

Dormouse  (rapidly).  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  little 
sisters,  and  their  names  were  Elsie,  Lacie,  and  Tillie;  and  they 
lived  in  the  bottom  of  a  well 

Alice.     What  did  they  live  on? 

Dormouse  (after  thinking  a  minute).  They  lived  on  treacle. 

Alice  (gently).  They  couldn't  have  done  that,  you  know;  they'd 
have  been  ill. 
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Dormouse.     So  they  were,  very  ill. 
Alice.     But  why  did  they  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well? 
March  Hare  (to  Alice).     Take  some  more  tea. 
Alice.     I've  had  nothing  yet,  so  I  can't  take  more. 
Hatter.    You  mean  you  can't  take  less.    It's  very  easy  to  take 
more  than  nothing. 

Alice.     Nobody  asked  your  opinion. 

Hatter.     Who's  making  personal  remarks  now? 

(Alice  takes  some  bread  and  butter  and  tea.) 

Alice.    Why  did  they  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well? 

Dormouse  (after  thinking  a  minute).    It  was  a  treacle  well. 

Alice  (angrily).     There's  no  such  thing! 

Hatter  and  March  Hare.     Sh!     Sh! 

Dormouse  (sulkily).  If  you  can't  be  civil,  you'd  better  finish 
the  story  for  yourself. 

Alice.  No.  Please  go  on!  I  won't  interrupt  again.  I  dare 
say  there  may  be  one. 

Dormouse.  One,  indeed!  And  so  these  three  little  sisters — 
they  were  learning  to  draw,  you  know 

Alice.     What  did  they  draw? 

Dormouse  (quickly).     Treacle. 

Hatter.  I  want  a  clean  cup;  I'm  going  to  move  one  place  on. 
(He  moves  to  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  Alice.) 

Alice.  But  I  don't  understand.  Where  did  they  draw  the 
treacle  from? 

Hatter.  You  can  draw  water  out  of  a  water-well,  so  I  should 
think  you  could  draw  treacle  out  of  a  treacle-well — eh,  stupid? 

Alice.     But  they  were  in  the  well. 

Dormouse.  Of  course  they  were — well  in.  They  were  learning 
to  draw.  (It  yawns  and  rubs  its  eyes.)  And  they  drew  all  manner 
of  things — everything  that  begins  with  an  M. 

Alice.     Why  with  an  M ? 

March  Hare.     Why  not? 

(The  Dormouse  is  dozing  off;  but  the  Hatter  pinches  it,  and, 
giving  a  little  shriek,  it  wakes  up  again.) 

Dormouse.  — that  begins  with  an  M ,  such  as  mousetraps  and 
the  moon,  and  muchness — you  know  you  say  things  are  "much 
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of  a  muchness."     Did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing  as  a  drawing  of  a 
muchness? 

Alice.     Really  now  you  ask  me,  I  don't  think 

Hatter  {rudely).     Then  you  shouldn't  talk. 

(Alice  gets  up  and  leaves  the  table  in  disgust.  The  Dormouse 
immediately  falls  asleep.) 

Alice  (turning  before  she  leaves  the  stage).  At  any  rate,  I'll  never 
go  there  again.  It's  the  stupidest  tea-party  I  ever  was  at  in  all 
my  life ! 

Curtain. 

— From  Alice  in  Wonderland,  by  Lewis  Carroll. 
— Dramatized  by  Mildred  Allen  Butler. 


Excerpt  from  The  Agamemnon1 

Speech  to  Cassandra 

Clytemnestra.  Thou,  too,  Cassandra,  enter;  since  high  Jove, 
Gracious  to  thee,  hath  placed  thee  in  this  house, 
With  many  slaves  to  share  the  common  rites, 
And  deck  the  altar  of  the  fav'ring  god. 
Come  from  that  chariot,  and  let  temperance  rule 
Thy  lofty  spirit;  ev'n  Alcmena's  son, 
Sold  as  a  slave,  submitted  to  the  yoke 
Perforce;  and  if  necessity's  hard  hand 
Hath  sunk  thee  to  this  fortune,  our  high  rank, 
With  greatness  long  acquainted,  knows  to  use 
Its  power  with  gentleness:  the  low-born  wretch, 
That  from  his  mean  degree  rises  at  once 
To  unexpected  riches,  treats  his  slaves 
With  barbarous  and  unbounded  insolence. 
From  us  thou  wilt  receive  a  juster  treatment. 

— iEsCHYLUS. 


1  From  Robert  Potter's  translation  of  The  Agamemnon.    Used  by  permission 
of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Publishers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Excerpt  from  The  Way  of  the  World 
The  Bargain 

Mirabell.    "Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy." 

Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make  my  search  more 
curious?  or  is  this  pretty  artifice  contrived  to  signify  that  here 
the  chase  must  end,  and  my  pursuits  be  crowned,  for  you  can  fly 
no  further? — 

Mrs.  Millamant.  Vanity!  no — I'll  fly,  and  be  followed  to  the 
last  moment,  though  I  am  upon  the  very  verge  of  matrimony;  I 
expect  you  should  solicit  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  wavering  at  the 
grate  of  a  monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the  threshold.  I'll  be 
solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  afterwards. 

Mir.     What,  after  the  last? 

Mrs.  Mil.  Oh,  I  should  think  I  was  poor  and  had  nothing 
to  bestow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  an  inglorious  ease,  and  freed  from 
the  agreeable  fatigues  of  solicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  you  not  know,  that  when  favours  are  conferred 
upon  instant  and  tedious  solicitation,  that  they  diminish  in  their 
value,  and  that  both  the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and  the  receiver 
lessens  his  pleasure? 

Mrs.  Mil.  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  application;  but 
never  sure  in  love.  Oh,  I  hate  a  lover  that  can  dare  to  think  he 
draws  a  moment's  air,  independent  of  the  bounty  of  his  mistress. 
There  is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature,  as  the  saucy  look  of 
an  assured  man,  confident  of  success.  The  pedantic  arrogance  of 
a  very  husband  has  not  so  pragmatical  an  air.  Ah!  I'll  never 
marry,  unless  I  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Mir.  Would  you  have  'em  both  before  marriage?  Or  will  you  be 
contented  with  the  first  now,  and  stay  for  the  other  till  after  grace? 

Mrs.  Mil.  Ah!  don't  be  impertinent. — My  dear  liberty,  shall 
I  leave  thee?  my  faithful  solitude,  my  darling  contemplation, 
must  I  bid  you  then  adieu?  Ay-h  adieu — my  morning  thoughts, 
agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbers,  all  ye  douceurs,  ye  sommeils 
du  matin,  adieu — I  can't  do't,  'tis  more  than  impossible — Posi- 
tively, Mirabell,  I'll  lie  abed  in  a  morning  as  long  as  I  please. 

Mir.    Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early  as  I  please. 

Mrs.  Mil.  Ah!  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will — And  d'ye 
hear,  I  won't  be  called  names  after  I'm  married;  positively  I 
won't  be  called  names. 
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Mir.     Names ! 

Mrs.  Mil.  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel,  love  , 
sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nauseous  cant,  in  which  men  and 
their  wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar, — I  shall  never  bear  that — 
Good  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before 
folks,  like  my  Lady  Fadler  and  Sir  Francis:  nor  go  to  Hyde-park 
together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and 
whispers;  and  then  never  to  be  seen  there  together  again;  as  if  we 
were  proud  of  one  another  the  first  week,  and  ashamed  of  one 
another  ever  after.  Let  us  never  visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play 
together,  but  let  us  be  very  strange  and  well-bred;  let  us  be  as 
strange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a  great  while;  and  as  well  bred 
as  if  we  were  not  married  at  all. 

Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  offer?  Hitherto,  your 
demands  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Mil.  Trifles! — As  liberty  to  pay  and  receive  visits  to 
and  from  whom  I  please;  to  write  and  receive  letters,  without  in- 
terrogatories or  wry  faces  on  your  part;  to  wear  what  I  please; 
and  choose  conversation  with  regard  only  to  my  own  taste;  to 
have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse  with  wits  that  I  don't 
like,  because  they  are  your  acquaintances;  or  to  be  intimate  with 
fools,  because  they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner  when 
I  please,  dine  in  my  dressing-room  when  I'm  out  of  humour,  with- 
out giving  a  reason.  To  have  my  closet  inviolate;  to  be  sole  em- 
press of  my  tea-table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to  approach 
without  first  asking  leave.  And  lastly,  wherever  I  am,  you  shall 
always  knock  at  the  door  before  you  come  in.  These  articles  sub- 
scribed, if  I  continue  to  endure  you  a  little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees 
dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced  in  this  latter 
account. — Well,  have  I  liberty  to  offer  conditions — that  when 
you  are  dwindled  into  a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measure 
enlarged  into  a  husband? 

Mrs.  Mil.  You  have  free  leave;  propose  your  utmost,  speak  and 
spare  not. 

Mir.  I  thank  you. — Imprimis  then,  I  covenant,  that  your  ac- 
quaintance be  general;  that  you  admit  no  sworn  confidant,  or 
intimate  of  your  own  sex;  no  she  friend  to  screen  her  affairs  under 
your  countenance,  and  tempt  you  to  make  trial  of  a  mutual  se- 
crecy.    No  decoy  duck  to  wheedle  you  a  fop — scrambling  to  the 
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play  in  a  mask — then  bring  you  home  in  a  pretended  fright,  when 
you  think  you  shall  be  found  out — and  rail  at  me  for  missing  the 
play,  and  disappointing  the  frolic  which  you  had  to  pick  me  up 
and  prove  my  constancy. 

Mrs.  Mil.    Detestable  imprimis!    I  go  to  the  play  in  a  mask! 

Mir.  Item,  I  article,  that  you  continue  to  like  your  own  face, 
as  long  as  I  shall:  and  while  it  passes  current  with  me,  that  you 
endeavour  not  to  new-coin  it.  To  which  end,  together  with  all 
vizards  for  the  day,  I  prohibit  all  masks  for  the  night,  made  of 
oiled-skins,  and  I  know  not  what — hogs'  bones,  hares'  gall,  pig 
water,  and  the  marrow  of  a  roasted  cat.  In  short,  I  forbid  all 
commerce  with  the  gentlewoman  in  what  d'ye  call  it  Court.  Item, 
I  shut  my  doors  against  all  bawds  with  baskets,  and  penny-worths 
of  muslin,  china,  fans,  atlasses,  etc. — Item,  when  you  shall  be 
breeding 

Mrs.  Mil.    Ah!  name  it  not. 

Mir.  Which  may  be  presumed,  with  a  blessing  on  our  endeav- 
ours  

Mrs.  Mil.     Odious  endeavours! 

Mir.  I  denounce  against  all  strait  lacing,  squeezing  for  a  shape, 
till  you  mould  my  boy's  head  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  instead  of  a 
man  child,  make  me  father  to  a  crooked  billet.  Lastly,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  submit — but  with  proviso,  that  you 
exceed  not  in  your  province;  but  restrain  yourself  to  native  and 
simple  tea-table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee:  as  like- 
wise to  genuine  and  authorised  tea-table  talk — such  as  mending 
of  fashions,  spoiling  reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so 
forth — but  that  on  no  account  you  encroach  upon  the  men's  pre- 
rogatives and  presume  to  drink  healths,  or  toast  fellows;  for  pre- 
vention of  which  I  banish  all  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries  to  the 
tea-table,  as  orange-brandy,  all  aniseed,  cinnamon,  citron,  and 
Barbadoes  waters,  together  with  ratafia,  and  the  most  noble 
spirit  of  clary. — But  for  cowslip  wine,  poppy  water,  and  all  dormi- 
tives,  those  I  allow. — These  provisos  admitted,  in  other  things  I 
may  prove  a  tractable  and  complying  husband. 

Mrs.  Mil.  O  horrid  provisos!  filthy  strong- waters !  I  toast 
fellows!  odious  men!  I  hate  your  odious  provisos. 

Mir.  Then  we're  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your  hand  upon  the  con- 
tract?   And  here  comes  one  to  be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the 

— William  Congreve. 
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The  School  for  Scandal 

Act  II,  Scene  I 
A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House 
Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Peter.    Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  it! 

Lady  Teazle.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not, 
as  you  please;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  everything, 
and,  what's  more,  I  will  too.  What!  though  I  was  educated  in 
the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in  London 
are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well;  so  a  husband  is  to  have 
no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  Teaz.  Authority!  No,  to  be  sure :  if  you  wanted  author- 
ity over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  married  me: 
I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Pet.  Old  enough ! — ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well,  Lady  Teazle, 
though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper,  I'll  not  be 
ruined  by  your  extravagance! 

Lady  Teaz.  My  extravagance!  I'm  sure  I'm  not  more  ex- 
travagant than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more  sums 
on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife!  to  spend  as  much  to  furnish 
your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  would  suffice  to  turn 
the  Pantheon  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a,  fete  champetre  at  Christ- 
mas. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  because  flowers  are 
dear  in  cold  weather?  You  should  find  fault  with  the  climate, 
and  not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  was  spring  all 
the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oons!  madam — if  you  had  been  born  to  this,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  you  talking  thus;  but  you  forget  what  your 
situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  no,  I  don't;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable  one,  or 
I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat  a  hum- 
bler style — the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Recollect, 
Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your  tambour,  in  a 
pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  your  side,  your 
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hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your  apartment  hung  round 
with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own  working. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh,  yes!  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  curious 
life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend 
the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt-book,  and  comb 
my  aunt  Deborah's  lapdog. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  then  you  know,  my  evening  amusements! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  materials  to  make 
up;  to  play  Pope  Joan  with  the  curate;  to  read  a  sermon  to  my 
aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father  to 
sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes,  madam, 
these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from;  but  now  you  must 
have  your  coach — vis-d-vis — and  three  powdered  footmen  before 
your  chair;  and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white  cats  to  draw  you 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  No  recollection,  I  suppose,  when  you 
were  content  to  ride  double,  behind  the  butler,  on  a  docked  coach- 
horse. 

Lady  Teaz.  No — I  swear  I  never  did  that:  I  deny  the  butler 
and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Pet.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation:  and  what  have  I 
done  for  you?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  fortune, 
of  rank — in  short,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more  you 
can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligations,  that  is 

Sir  Pet.     My  widow,  I  suppose? 

Lady  Teaz.     Hem!  hem! 

Sir  Pet.  I  thank  you,  madam — but  don't  flatter  yourself,  for, 
though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it  shall 
never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you:  however,  I  am  equally 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  yourself  so 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant  expense? 

Sir  Pet.  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little  ele- 
gant expenses  when  you  married  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  be  out  of  the 
fashion? 

Sir  Pet.  The  fashion,  indeed !  what  had  you  to  do  with  the 
fashion  before  you  married  me? 
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Lady  Teaz.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like  to 
have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay — there  again — taste!  Zounds!  madam,  you  had 
no  taste  when  you  married  me ! 

Lady  Teaz.  That's  very  true,  indeed,  Sir  Peter!  and  after 
having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I  allow. 
But  now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I  pre- 
sume I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneerwell's. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance — a  charm- 
ing set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with  a 
vengeance;  for  they  don't  choose  any  body  should  have  a  char- 
acter but  themselves!  Such  a  crew!  Ah!  many  a  wretch  has  rid 
on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these  utterers  of  forged 
tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lady  Teaz.    What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah!  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one  of  the 
society. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a  tolerable 
grace. 

Sir  Pet.    Grace  indeed! 

Lady  Teaz.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people  I 
abuse:  when  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out  of  pure  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to  come  to 
Lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in,  just  to  look  after  my  own 
character. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  after  me,  or 
you'll  be  too  late.    So  good-bye  to  ye.  [Exit] 

Sir  Pet.  So — I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended  expostula- 
tion! Yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts  every  thing 
I  say,  and  how  pleasantly  she  shows  her  contempt  for  my  author- 
ity! Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there  is  great  satis- 
faction in  quarrelling  with  her;  and  I  think  she  never  appears  to 
such  advantage  as  when  she  is  doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
plague  me.  [Exit] 

— Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
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POETRY  SELECTIONS 

The  Moon's  Orchestra 

When  the  moon  lights  up 

Its  dull  red  campfire  through  the 

trees, 
And  floats  out,  like  a  white  balloon, 
Into  the  blue  cup  of  the  night,  borne 

by  a  casual  breeze, 
The  moon-orchestra  then  begins  to 

stir. 
Jiggle  of  fiddles  commence  their  crazy 

dance  in  the  darkness. 
Crickets  chirr 
Against  the  stark  reiteration  of  the 

rusty  flutes  which  frogs 
Puff  at  from  rotted  logs 
In  the  swamp. 
And  then  the  moon  begins  her  dance 

of  frozen  pomp 
Over  the  lightly  quivering  floor  of  the 

flat  and  mournful  river. 
Her  white  feet  slightly  twist  and 

swirl. 
She  is  a  mad  girl 
In  an  old  unlit  ballroom 
Whose  walls,  half -guessed  at  through 

the  gloom, 
Are  hung  with  the  rusty  crape  of  stark 

black  cypress 
Which  show,  through  gaps  and  tatters, 

red  stains  half  hidden  away. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher. 
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The  Bargain 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given. 

I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss; 
There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven. 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one ; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides. 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own; 

I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  bides. 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


The  Dead 

These  hearts  were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares, 

Washed  marvellously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth. 
The  years  had  given  them  kindness.     Dawn  was  theirs, 

And  sunset,  and  the  colours  of  the  earth. 
These  had  seen  movement,  and  heard  music ;  known 

Slumber  and  waking;  loved;  gone  proudly  friended; 
Felt  the  quick  stir  of  wonder;  sat  alone; 

Touched  flowers  and  furs  and  cheeks.     All  this  is 
ended. 

There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies,  all  day.     And  after, 

Frost,  with  a  gesture,  stays  the  waves  that  dance 
And  wandering  loveliness.     He  leaves  a  white 

Unbroken  glory,  a  gathered  radiance, 
A  width,  a  shining  peace,  under  the  night. 

— Rupert  Brooke. 
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0,  Nations! 

0,  Nations!  triumphant  and  vanquished,  engrossed  with  your 

losses  and  gain, 
The  Future,  imperiled,  is  challenging  you,  thro'  the 

voice  of  the  Slain! 
Have  you  no  statesman  or  soldier  or  poet  or  prophet 

to  rise 
With  a  saving  and  ultimate  vision  aflame  in  his 

kindled  eyes? 
Your  counselors  balance  the  fate  of  the  world,  while 

Time  takes  toll; — 
Remember  the  scales  of  the  spirit  and  their  weighing 

of  things  of  the  soul. 
Seek  not  the  records  of  militant  ages  for  guidance, 

to-day, — 
Let  the  sinister  scrolls  be  annulled,  let  your  wisdom 

and  love  lead  the  way. 
The  importunate  Hour  awaits  a  word  that  shall  quicken  again, 
The  fires  of  faith  and  of  courage  and  hope,  in  the  hearts 

of  men. 

— ESTELLE    DUCLO. 


Chill  of  Eve 

A  long,  green  swell 
Slopes  soft  to  the  sea, 
And  a  far-off  bell 
Swings  sweet  to  me, 
As  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  from  the  lea. 

Spread  cold  and  far, 
Without  one  glow 
From  a  mild,  pale  star, 
Is  the  sky's  steel  bow, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  below. 
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That  green  tree  grieves 

To  the  air  around, 

And  the  whispering  leaves 

Have  a  lonely  sound, 

As  the  grey,  chill  day 

Slips  away  from  the  ground. 

The  long  grass  bends 
.  With  a  rippling  rush 
To  the  soft,  white  ends 
Where  the  roots  are  lush, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  in  a  hush. 

Down  by  the  shore 
The  slow  waves  twine 
From  the  rock-strewn  floor 
To  the  shell-edged  line, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  with  a  whine. 

And  dark,  more  dark, 
The  shades  settle  down, 
Far  off  is  a  spark 
From  the  lamp-lit  town, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  with  a  frown. 


— James  Stevens. 


Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 
VIII 

What  can  I  give  thee  back,  0  liberal 
And  princely  giver,  who  has  brought  the  gold 
And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold, 
And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
For  such  as  I  to  take  or  leave  withal, 
In  unexpected  largesse?  am  I  cold, 
Ungrateful,  that  for  these  most  manifold 
High  gifts,  I  render  nothing  back  at  all? 
Not  so;  not  cold, — but  very  poor  instead. 
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Ask  God  who  knows.  For  frequent  tears  have  run 
The  colours  from  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 
And  pale  a  stuff,  it  were  not  fitly  done 
To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 
Go  farther!  let  it  serve  to  trample  on. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Excerpt  from  Letter  to  Emily  Dickinson 

They  speak  of  you  as  a  recluse 

In  dull  commiserative  sighs: 

As  though  denial  were  a  ruse, 

As  though  your  bravery  were  lies, 

As  though  it  smelled  of  something  pale 

And  sacrificial  to  prevail 

Against  the  flesh,  against  the  heart; 

As  though  your  wry  and  radiant  art 

Were  like  the  shed  of  silver  mail 

That  sits  upon  the  frightened  snail ; 

As  though  a  "No"  instead  of  "Yes" 

Had  labeled  you  an  anchoress; 

As  though  the  nail,  the  blood,  the  tear, 

The  terrible  whisper,  the  red  spear, 

The  lantern  and  the  fatal  kiss 

Were  somehow  love's  antithesis! 

They  could  not  hear  your  little  moan, 
Your  fingers  tugging  at  the  stone; 
They  could  not  know  you  tall  and  risen 
Nor  understand  how  tight  a  prison 
The  world  can  build  with  liberty: 
And  how  miraculously  free 
Courage  with  both  feet  fast  in  hell 
Can  be ;  they  see,  but  not  so  well : 
They  never  see  the  light  that  spills 
Like  stars  among  your  daffodils; 
Nor  in  your  orchard  ever  guess 
The  shy  feet  of  your  loneliness. 

— Joseph  Auslander. 
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The  Death  of  Urgan 

From  "Tristram  of  Lyonnesse" 

.   .  .  Till  one  dawn 
Above  the  green  bloom  of  a  gleaming  lawn, 
High  on  the  strait  steep  windy  bridge  that  spanned 
A  glen's  deep  mouth,  he  saw  that  shadow  stand 
Visible,  sword  on  thigh  and  mace  in  hand 
Vast  as  the  mid  bulk  of  a  roof-tree's  beam. 
So,  sheer  above  the  wild  wolf -haunted  stream, 
Dire  as  the  face  disfeatured  of  a  dream, 
Rose  Urgan:  and  his  eyes  were  night  and  flame; 
But  like  the  fiery  dawn  were  his  that  came 
Against  him,  lit  with  more  sublime  desire 
Than  lifts  toward  heaven  the  leaping  heart  of  fire : 
And  strong  in  vantage  of  his  perilous  place 
The  huge  high  presence,  red  as  earth's  first  race, 
Reared  like  a  reed  the  might  up  of  his  mace, 
And  smote :  but  lightly  Tristram  swerved,  and  drove 
Right  in  on  him,  whose  void  stroke  only  clove 
Air,  and  fell  wide,  thundering  athwart:  and  he 
Sent  forth  a  stormier  cry  than  wind  or  sea 
When  midnight  takes  the  tempest  for  her  lord; 
And  all  the  glen's  throat  seemed  as  hell's  that' roared; 
But    high    like    heaven's    light   over   hell   shone   Tristram's 

sword, 
Falling,  and  bright  as  storm  shows  God's  bare  brand 
Flashed  as  it  shore  sheer  off  the  huge  right  hand 
Whose  strength  was  as  the  shadow  of  death  on  all  that  land. 
And  like  the  trunk  of  some  grim  tree  sawn  through 
Reeled  Urgan,  as  his  left  hand  grasped  and  drew 
A  steel  by  sorcerers  tempered :  and  anew 
Raged  the  red  wind  of  fluctuant  fight,  till  all 
The  cliffs  were  thrilled  as  by  the  clangorous  call 
Of  storm's  blown  trumpets  from  the  core  of  night, 
Charging:  and  even  as  with  the  storm- wind's  might 
On  Tristram's  helm  that  sword  crashed:  and  the  knight 
Fell,  and  his  arms  clashed,  and  a  wide  cry  brake 
From  those  far  off  that  heard  it,  for  his  sake 
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Soul-stricken:  and  that  bulk  of  monstrous  birth 

Sent  forth  again  a  cry  more  dire  for  mirth: 

But  ere  the  sunbright  arms  were  soiled  of  earth 

They  flashed  again,  re-risen:  and  swift  and  loud 

Rang  the  strokes  out  as  from  a  circling  cloud, 

So  dense  the  dust  wrought  over  them  its  drifted  shroud. 

Strong  strokes,  within  the  mist  their  battle  made, 

Each  hailed  on  other  through  the  shifting  shade 

That  clung  about  them  hurtling  as  the  swift  fight  swayed : 

And  each  between  the  jointed  corslet  saw 

Break  forth  his  foe's  bright  blood  at  each  grim  flaw 

Steel  made  in  hammered  iron:  till  again 

The  fiend  put  forth  his  might  more  strong  for  pain 

And  cleft  the  great  knight's  glittering  shield  in  twain, 

Laughing  for  very  wrath  and  thirst  to  kill, 

A  beast's  broad  laugh  of  blind  and  wolfish  will, 

And  smote  again  ere  Tristram's  lips  drew  breath 

Panting,  and  swept  as  by  the  sense  of  death, 

That  surely  should  have  touched  and  sealed  them  fast 

Save  that  the  sheer  stroke  shrilled  aside,  and  passed 

Frustrate:  but  answering  Tristram  smote  anew, 

And  thrust  the  brute  breast  as  with  lightning  through 

Clean  with  one  cleaving  stroke  of  perfect  might: 

And  violently  the  vast  bulk  leapt  upright, 

And  plunged  over  the  .bridge,  and  fell :  and  all 

The  cliffs  reverberate  from  his  monstrous  fall 

Rang:  and  the  land  by  Tristram's  grace  was  free. 


— Swinburne. 


Dirge 


Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  strain, 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, — 

Wail,  for  the  world's  wrong! 

— Shelley 
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XXI 

He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words, 
His  spirit  grew  robust; 
He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor, 
Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 
He  danced  along  the  dingy  days, 
And  this  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a  book.     What  liberty 
A  loosened  spirit  brings ! 

— Emily  Dickinson. 

Monotone 

The  monotone  of  the  rain  is  beautiful, 
And  the  sudden  rise  and  slow  relapse 
Of  the  long  multitudinous  rain. 

The  sun  on  the  hills  is  beautiful, 
Or  a  captured  sunset,  sea-flung, 
Bannered  with  fire  and  gold. 

A  face  I  know  is  beautiful — 
With  fire  and  gold  of  sky  and  sea, 
And  the  peace  of  long  warm  rain. 

— Carl  Sandburg. 

Dirge 

Never  the  nightingale, 

Oh,  my  dear, 
Never  again  the  lark 

Thou  wilt  hear; 
Though  dusk  and  the  morning  still 
Tap  at  thy  window-sill, 
Though  ever  love  call  and  call 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  at  all, 

My  dear,  my  dear. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 


(( 
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0   World,    Thou   Choosest  Not   the   Better   Part" 

O  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part! 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise, 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes, 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart, 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine. 

— George  Santayana. 


Time 

Time  is  the  root  of  all  this  earth; 
These  creatures,  who  from  Time  had  birth, 
Within  his  bosom  at  the  end 
Shall  sleep;  Time  hath  nor  enemy  nor  friend. 

All  we  in  one  long  caravan 
Are  journeying  since  the  world  began; 
We  know  not  whither,  but  we  know 
Time  guide th  at  the  front,  and  all  must  go. 

Like  as  the  wind  upon  the  field 
Bows  every  herb,  and  all  must  yield, 
So  we  beneath  Time's  passing  breath 
Bow  each  in  turn, — why  tears  for  birth  or  death? 

— Bhartrihari. 
(Translation  by  Paul  Elmer  More) 
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Travel 

The  railroad  track  is  miles  away, 

And  the  day  is  loud  with  voices  speaking, 

Yet  there  isn't  a  train  goes  by  all  day 
But  I  hear  its  whistle  shrieking. 

All  night  there  isn't  a  train  goes  by, 

Though  the  night  is  still  for  sleep  and  dreaming, 

But  I  see  its  cinders  red  on  the  sky, 
And  hear  its  engine  steaming. 

My  heart  is  warm  with  the  friends  I  make, 

And  better  friends  I'll  not  be  knowing, 
Yet  there  isn't  a  train  I  wouldn't  take, 

No  matter  where  it's  going. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Otters 

I'll  be  an  otter,  and  I'll  let  you  swim, 

A  mate  beside  me;  we  will  venture  down 

A  deep,  full  river  when  the  sky  above 

Is  shut  of  the  sun;  spoilers  are  we; 

Thick-coated ;  no  dog's  tooth  can  bite  at  our  veins : — 

With  ears  and  eyes  of  poachers;  deep-earthed  ones 

Turned  hunters:  let  him  slip  past, 

The  little  vole,  my  teeth  are  on  an  edge 

For  the  King-fish  of  the  River! 

I  hold  him  up — 

The  glittering  salmon  that  smells  of  the  sea: 

I  hold  him  up  and  whistle ! 

Now  we  go 

Back  to  our  earth;  we  will  tear  and  eat 

Sea-smelling  salmon:  you  will  tell  the  cubs 

I  am  the  Booty-bringer :  I  am  the  Lord 

Of  the  River — the  deep,  dark,  full,  and  flowing  River ! 

— Padraic  Colum. 
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Memory  ' 

My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  things, 
Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings, 
And  yet  recalls  the  very  hour — 
'Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  tower, 
And  on  the  last  blue  noon  in  May — 
The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way, 
Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road; 
Then,  passing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine-scents,  and  shook  listlessly 
Two  petals  from  that  wild-rose  tree. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Wild  Plum 

They  are  unholy  who  are  born 

To  love  wild  plum  at  night, 
Who  once  have  passed  it  on  a  road 

Glimmering  and  white. 

It  is  as  though  the  darkness  had 

Speech  of  silver  words, 
Or  as  though  a  cloud  of  stars 

Perched  like  ghostly  birds. 

They  are  unpitied  from  their  birth 

And  homeless  in  men's  sight 
Who  love  better  than  the  earth 

Wild  plum  at  night. 

— Orrick  Johns. 

Ode 

We  are  the  music-makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams; 
World-losers  and  world-forsakers, 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams : 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  world  for  ever,  it  seems. 
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With  wonderful  deathless  ditties 
We  build  up  the  world's  great  cities, 

And  out  of  a  fabulous  story 

We  fashion  an  empire's  glory: 
One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure, 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  three  with  a  new  song's  measure 

Can  trample  an  empire  down. 

We,  in  the  ages  lying, 

In  the  buried  past  of  the  earth, 
Built  Nineveh  with  our  sighing, 

And  Babel  itself  with  our  mirth; 
And  o'erthrew  them  with  prophesying 

To  the  old  of  the  new  world's  worth; 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 

Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth.  .  .  . 

— Arthur  O'Shaughnessy. 

ESSAY  SELECTIONS 

The  Fountain  of  Youth 

For  Educators 

There  are  public  occasions  on  which  elders  make  addresses  to 
young  people,  telling  them  that  they  are  about  to  go  into  the  world. 
The  world  that  they  are  thinking  of  on  those  occasions  is  the  world 
of  business,  of  social  relations,  of  mature  interests.  Beside  it,  or 
over  against  it,  there  is  another  world — the  world  that  is  within 
each  of  the  young  people  whom  the  address  is  being  made  to — the 
world  of  thought,  meditation,  intuition,  imagination.  The  world 
of  business,  of  social  relationships,  mature  interests,  impresses 
boys  and  girls  of  a  certain  age,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare 
them  to  live  in  it.  And  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  show  them,  not 
so  much  how  to  enter  into,  but  how  to  keep  native  in  the  other 
world,  the  world  of  thought,  meditation,  intuition,  imagination. 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  well  to  have  in  a  growing  human  being 
something  that  responds  to  the  gathering  of  the  clouds  before 
nightfall ;  to  have  a  feeling  about  the  magnificent  lines  of  an  ocean- 
going ship;  to  be  able  to  cherish  this  or  that  poem;  to  be  able  to 
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read  history  intelligently  and  to  relate  it  to  the  events  of  one's 
own  time;  to  keep  one's  mind  clear  from  the  passions  that  take 
hold  of  crowds;  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  great  people 
of  the  age,  men  and  women,  should  one  ever  come  near  them  actu- 
ally. And  the  growing  human  being  who  is  being  addressed  on 
these  occasions  would  lose  the  power  to  feel,  or  to  be  able  to  do 
such  things,  if  his  or  her  mind  is  set  too  exclusively  on  the  world 
of  practical  affairs,  social  relationships,  mature  interests. 

There  are  no  rules  for  getting  on  in  the  world  that  is  alongside 
or  over  against  our  practical  world ;  that  world  is  in  ourselves,  and 
we  can  only  get  on  in  it  by  individual  impulse,  individual  seek- 
ing, individual  enlightenment.  A  little  can  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  impulse,  the  seeking,  the  enlightenment.  Oral  communica- 
tion of  verse  and  stories  is  one  way.  For  the  human  voice,  when 
it  can  really  charge  itself  with  what  is  in  a  poem  or  a  story,  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  agency,  can  put  into  our  deeper  con- 
sciousness those  lasting  patterns  which  belong  to  the  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  the  race. 

Through  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  poetry,  of 
story,  children  can  enter  or  keep  in  the  world  that  has  been 
spoken  about — the  world  of  imagination,  thought,  and  intuition. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  could  receive  some  of  this  heritage  orally, 
and,  in  the  case  of  poetry,  if  they  could  receive  it  from  some  one 
who  had  regard  for  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  and  was  able  to  im- 
part a  delight  in  the  rhythm  and  in  the  structure  of  verse.  The 
possession  of  poetry  is  a  possession  that  lasts,  a  possession  that 
no  one  can  take  away  from  whoever  has  it;  it  is  a  talisman  that 
gives  an  entrance  into  the  world  that  we  may  not  be  separated 
from  without  loss  to  our  humanity.  For  without  some  ability 
for  making  ourselves  at  home  in  the  world  of  thought,  imagina- 
tion, intuition,  a  boy  or  a  girl  will  never  be  able  to  understand  all 
that  is  summed  up  in  art  and  philosophy,  will  never  have  any 
deep  feeling  for  religion,  and  will  not  be  able  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  reading  of  history;  in  short,  unless  they  are  somewhat  at  home 
in  that  world,  they  will  live  without  any  fineness  in  their  lives. 

Some  time,  perhaps  soon,  it  will  come  to  be  recognized  that  it  is 
as  important  to  cultivate  the  imagination  as  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
will  or  the  intelligence.  At  present  systems  of  education  are  di- 
rected toward  training  the  will  or  the  intelligence.  Perhaps  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  will  have  an  education  that  will  be  di- 
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rected  toward  training  the  intelligence  and  the  will  through  the 
imagination.  For  imagination  is  one  of  the  great  faculties;  it  is 
the  one  faculty  common  to  all  exceptional  people — to  soldiers, 
statesmen,  saints;  to  artists,  scientists,  philosophers,  and  great 
business  men.  Says  the  Serpent  to  Eve  in  "Back  to  Methuselah," 
"She  told  it  to  me  as  a  marvelous  story  of  something  that  never 
happened  to  a  Lillith  that  never  was.  She  did  not  know  that 
imagination  is  the  beginning  of  creation.  You  imagine  what  you 
desire;  you  will  what  you  imagine;  and  at  last  you  create  what 
you  will."  The  day  may  come  when  that  sentence  will  be  written 
above  all  places  of  education:  "Imagination  is  the  beginning  of 
creation.  You  imagine  what  you  desire;  you  will  what  you  im- 
agine; and  at  last  you  create  what  you  will."  ^  ~ 
&                                                                         — Padraic  Colum. 

Excerpt  from  Journal 

England  and  France 

The  great  difference:  England  so  rich,  with  the  green  bowers 

of  the  hops  and  the  gay  women  and  children  with  their  arms  lifted, 

pausing  to  watch  the  train.    A  flock  of  yellow  hens,  led  by  a  red 

rooster,  streamed  across  the  edge  of  the  field.     But  France:  an 

old  man  in  a  white  blouse  was  cutting  a  field  of  small  clover  with 

an  old-fashioned  half -wooden  scythe.     The  tops  of  the  flowers 

were  burnt;  the  stooks  (are  they  stooks?)  were  like  small  heaps 

of  half -burned  tobacco.  T^  ,  _. 

— Katherine  Mansfield. 

Literature  as  Revelation 

Think  of  life  as  a  vast  picture  gallery,  or  museum;  or  better, 
perhaps,  as  a  vast  engineering  workshop.  It  is  all  those  things, 
among  others.  Then  think  of  oneself  walking  through  it.  You 
know  how  the  average  man  walks  through  a  museum  or  a  work- 
shop when  he  knows  nothing  particular  about  it.  You  try  hard 
to  be  intelligent;  failing  in  that,  you  try  to  conceal  your  lack  of 
intelligence.  You  would  like  to  be  interested,  but  you  do  not 
know  what  is  interesting  and  what  is  not.  Some  of  the  specimens 
strike  you  as  pretty;  some  of  the  engines  seem  to  you  very  power- 
ful ;  you  are  dazzled  and  amused  by  the  blaze  of  the  fires,  you  are 
secretly  interested  in  the  men  and  wish  you  could  talk  to  them. 
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But  in  the  main  you  come  out  at  the  other  end  tired  and  rather 
dispirited  and  having  got  remarkably  little  out  of  it.  That  is  the 
way  a  stupid  and  uneducated  man,  with  no  one  to  help  him,  goes 
through  life. 

Next,  suppose  you  go  through  the  same  museum,  or  the  same 
workshop,  with  a  thoroughly  competent  guide.  In  the  museum 
he  knows  what  all  the  specimens  are,  which  are  rare  and  which 
ordinary,  and  why  they  are  interesting;  he  makes  you  look  at 
things;  makes  you  understand  things;  makes  you  see  a  hundred 
details,  every  one  of  them  significant,  that  you  would  never  have 
noticed  by  yourself.  In  the  workshop,  he  shows  how  the  various 
machines  work,  tells  how  they  were  invented  and  what  difference 
their  invention  made;  he  takes  you  to  see  a  particularly  skilled 
workman  and  makes  you  realize  where  his  skill  comes  in;  he  makes 
you  feel  the  cleverness  and  the  beauty  of  the  machinery.  That  is 
like  going  through  life  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  proper 
average  educator,  what  one  calls  a  person  of  culture. 

Now,  thirdly,  suppose  on  the  day  of  your  visit  the  ordinary 
guide  is  not  available.  Instead  you  are  taken  by  a  man  who  is  not 
a  regular  guide  to  the  institution  but  is  working,  so  they  tell  you, 
at  certain  parts  of  it.  And  you  find  very  likely  as  you  go  with 
him  that  there  are  large  parts  that  he  does  not  know  or  at  least 
has  nothing  to  say  about,  but  when  you  get  to  his  particular  sub- 
ject he  tells  you  not  only  what  the  other  guide  thought  not  worth 
mentioning,  but  things  which,  as  now  explained  to  you,  seem 
searching  and  deep  and  new;  and  you  gradually  realize  that  you 
are  talking  to  a  man  who  has  made,  or  is  on  the  point  of  making, 
a  great  discovery.  In  the  museum  he  takes  specimens  that  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  and  shows  that  when  you 
put  them  together  there  comes  a  sudden  flood  of  suggestion,  a 
stream  of  questions  never  yet  asked,  but  when  once  asked  sure  to 
find  an  answer.  And  you  go  away  not  so  much  filled  with  knowl- 
edge, but  all  alive  with  interest  and  the  sense  of  movement;  feel- 
ing that  your  feet  have  been  set  on  a  road  into  the  future.  You 
have  seen  some  one  thing  or  set  of  things  with  an  intensity  that 
has  revealed  what  was  before  unsuspected  and  made,  as  it  were, 
an  illumination  in  one  part  of  life.  That,  I  think,  is  like  going 
through  life  under  the  guidance  of  the  sort  of  literature  that  gives 
inspiration. 

— Gilbert  Murray. 
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American  Words 

When  the  first  colonists  to  settle  in  New  England  reached  that 
winter-swept  land  they  soon  discovered  that  the  vocabulary  they 
brought  over  from  England  was  not  perfectly  suited  to  their  needs 
in  the  new  environment.  The  Puritans,  and  those  who  came 
later,  in  the  course  of  time  altered  and  expanded  their  common 
stock  of  words  in  such  ways  as  to  facilitate  intercourse  and  com- 
munication in  the  new  land.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  of  course, 
that  such  changes  and  additions  as  were  made  in  the  common 
vocabulary  were  effected  with  the  deliberate,  purposeful  intent 
of  amending  or  improving  the  language. 

In  fact,  the  speech  modifications  came  about  in  a  perfectly 
simple,  natural  way.  The  colonists  were  in  a  new  environment 
where  they  found  much  that  was  different  from  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  before  coming  here.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  for  example,  presented  features  that  were  in  some 
respects  novel  to  the  newcomers. 

One  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  among  the  Indians  was  corn. 
The  colonists  had  not  seen  any  grain  just  like  this  before,  so  they 
were  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  what  name  to  give  it.  For  some 
reason  they  did  not  adopt  the  Indian  name,  whatever  that  was, 
nor  did  they  at  first  employ  the  name  maize  which  the  Spaniards 
had  already  taken  over  from  a  native  dialect  in  Cuba.  Instead, 
the  Puritans  used  the  expression  Indian  corn  and  for  some  time 
they  distinguished  the  corn  in  America  from  that  in  England  by 
the  terms  Indian  com  and  English  corn.  They  kept  this  distinc- 
tion in  speaking  of  the  meal  produced  from  corn  and  used  the 
terms  Indian  meal  and  English  meal.  After  a  time,  however,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable  to  keep  up  the  distinctions; 
the  single  word  corn  came  to  mean  in  this  country  Indian  corn, 
and  meal  has  no  distinguishing  word  used  with  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  although  the  colonists  did  not 
adopt  the  Indian  name  for  corn  they  did  take  over  the  native 
word  hominy,  to  denote  corn  broken  up  and  prepared  as  food.2 

— M.  M.  Mathews. 


2  M.  M.  Mathews:  The  Beginnings  of  American  English  (1931).     Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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Excerpt  from  Introduction  to  Tragedy  of  Nan 

Tragedy 

Tragedy  at  its  best  is  a  vision  of  the  heart  of  life.  The  heart  of 
life  can  only  be  laid  bare  in  the  agony  of  an  exultation  of  dreadful 
acts.  The  vision  of  agony,  or  spiritual  contest,  pushed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  dying  personality,  is  exalting  and  cleansing.  It  is 
only  by  such  vision  that  a  multitude  can  be  brought  to  the  pas- 
sionate knowledge  of  things  exulting  and  eternal. 

Commonplace  people  dislike  tragedy,  because  they  dare  not 
suffer  and  cannot  exult.  The  truth  and  rapture  of  man  are  holy 
things,  not  lightly  to  be  scorned.  A  carelessness  of  life  and  beauty 
marks  the  glutton,  the  idler  and  fool  in  their  deadly  path  across 
history. 

— John  Masefield. 

Excerpt  from  Memories  and  Portraits:  X 

Talking 

There  can  be  no  fairer  ambition  than  to  excel  in  talk;  to  be  affable, 
gay,  ready,  clear  and  welcome;  to  have  a  fact,  a  thought,  or  an 
illustration,  pat  to  every  subject;  and  not  only  to  cheer  the  flight 
of  time  among  our  intimates,  but  bear  our  part  in  that  great  in- 
ternational congress,  always  sitting,  where  public  wrongs  are  first 
declared,  public  errors  first  corrected,  and  the  course  of  public 
opinion  shaped,  day  by  day,  a  little  nearer  to  the  right.  No  meas- 
ure comes  before  Parliament  but  it  has  been  long  ago  prepared  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  talkers;  no  book  is  written  that  has  not  been 
largely  composed  by  their  assistance.  Literature  in  many  of 
its  branches  is  no  other  than  the  shadow  of  good  talk;  but  the 
imitation  falls  far  short  of  the  original  in  life,  freedom  and  effect. 
There  are  always  two  to  a  talk,  giving  and  taking,  comparing  ex- 
perience and  according  conclusions.  Talk  is  fluid,  tentative,  con- 
tinually "in  further  search  and  progress";  while  written  words 
remain  fixed,  become  idols  even  to  the  writer,  found  wooden  dog- 
matisms, and  preserve  flies  of  obvious  error  in  the  amber  of  the 
truth.  Last  and  chief,  while  literature,  gagged  with  linsey- 
woolsey,  can  only  deal  with  a  fraction  of  the  life  of  man,  talk  goes 
fancy  free  and  may  call  a  spade  a  spade.    Talk  has  none  of  the 
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freezing  immunities  of  the  pulpit.  It  cannot,  even  if  it  would, 
become  merely  aesthetic  or  merely  classical  like  literature.  A 
jest  intervenes,  the  solemn  humbug  is  dissolved  in  laughter,  and 
speech  runs  forth  out  of  the  contemporary  groove  into  the  open 
fields  of  nature,  cheery  and  cheering,  like  schoolboys  out  of 
school.  And  it  is  in  talk  alone  that  we  can  learn  our  period  and  our- 
selves. In  short,  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  speak;  that  is  his 
chief  business  in  this  world;  and  talk,  which  is  the  harmonious 
speech  of  two  or  more,  is  by  far  the  most  accessible  of  pleasures. 
It  costs  nothing  in  money;  it  is  all  profit;  it  completes  our  educa- 
tion, founds  and  fosters  our  friendships,  and  can  be  enjoyed  at  any 
age  and  in  almost  any  state  of  health. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Excerpt  from  The  Hill  of  Dreams 
Language 

Language,  he  understood,  was  chiefly  important  for  the  beauty 
of  its  sound,  by  its  possession  of  words  resonant,  glorious  to  the 
ear,  by  its  capacity,  when  exquisitely  arranged,  of  suggesting 
wonderful  and  indefinable  impressions,  perhaps  more  ravishing 
and  further  removed  from  the  domain  of  strict  thought  than  the 
impressions  excited  by  music  itself.  Here  lay  hidden  the  secret 
of  suggestion,  the  art  of  causing  sensation  by  the  use  of  words. 

— Arthur  Machen. 

Excerpt  from  The  Dogma  of  "Business  First''1 

One  hundred  twenty-six  years  ago  my  great-grea*t-grandfather 
was  living  in  a  farmhouse  with  a  pitch  to  its  back  roof  and  a  great 
fireplace,  ovened  and  wainscoted,  in  the  town  of  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts.  He  lived  in  a  community  that  raised  the  bulk  of 
its  own  food,  built  its  own  houses  out  of  local  materials,  and  spun 
and  wove  most  of  its  own  clothing.  Withal,  it  was  good  food, 
durable  and  comely  clothing,  and  housing  of  a  unique  and  lasting 
beauty.  On  High  Street  were  the  square  white  houses  of  the  ship- 
builders, and  out  along  the  country  roads  were  the  farmhouses 
with  the  well-sweeps  and  their  dipping  eaves.    And  lovely  as  were 
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the  houses  of  the  shipbuilders,  lovelier  still  were  the  ships  (soon 
it  was  to  be  clipper  ships)  which  they  built.  In  fact,  upon  an 
astonishing  amount  of  the  materials  which  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  men  and  women  of  Newburyport,  and  the  other 
New  England  towns — upon  ironwork,  pewter,  glass,  woodwork, 
textiles,  masonry — was  stamped  an  authentic  and  enduring 
beauty  which  all  the  banalities  of  the  traffic  in  antiques  cannot 
efface.  Reasonably  well  fed,  snugly  housed,  and  with  articles  to 
his  hand  for  daily  use  which  now  are  jealously  guarded  in  museums, 
my  great-great-grandfather  lived  his  life.  Anon  he  hitched  up 
and  went  over  the  hills  to  the  town  meeting.  The  steam  engine  was 
yet  to  come,  the  first  textile  mill  was  yet  to  be  built  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  industrial  revolution  was  waiting  to  be  born. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  later,  after  the  most  stupendous  in- 
crease in  the  technical  arts  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  is 
ever  likely  to  see,  I  look  about  the  place  where  I  live  in  New  York 
City,  and  out  of  the  window  of  that  place  where  the  sun  never 
rests,  and  wonder  what,  in  terms  of  the  life  more  abundant,  the 
industrial  revolution  has  done  for  me.  How  much  more  reward- 
ing, not  only  in  respect  to  beauty  and  the  things  of  the  spirit,  but 
in  absolute  material  comfort,  is  my  existence  than  that  of  my 
great-great-grandfather?  My  housing  is  drearier  and  more  in- 
convenient, my  food  is  softer  and  less  succulent,  my  clothing  is 
uglier  and  infinitely  less  durable;  the  day-by-day  pressure  of  the 
sights  and  shadows  and  odors  about  me  is  depressing,  and  cumu- 
lative in  its  depression. 

— Stuart  Chase. 


Excerpt  from  The  Gypsies  of  Spain 
The  English  Gypsies 

No  country  appears  less  adapted  for  that  wandering  life,  which 
seems  so  natural  to  these  people,  than  England.  Those  wilder- 
nesses and  forests,  which  they  are  so  attached  to,  are  not  to  be 
found  there;  every  inch  of  land  is  cultivated,  and  its  produce 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye;  and  as  the  laws  against  trampers, 
without  the  visible  means  of  supporting  themselves,  are  exceed- 
ingly severe,  the  possibility  of  the  Gypsies  existing  as  a  distinct 
race,  and  retaining  their  original  free  and  independent  habits, 
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might  naturally  be  called  in  question  by  those  who  had  not  satis- 
factorily verified  the  fact.  Yet  it  is  a  truth  that,  amidst  all  these 
seeming  disadvantages,  they  not  only  exist  there,  but  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  their  life  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea 
that  the  Gypsy  is  like  Cain,  a  wanderer  of  the  earth;  for  in  Eng- 
land the  covered  cart  and  the  little  tent  are  the  houses  of  the 
Gypsy,  and  he  seldom  remains  more  than  three  days  in  the  same 
place. 

At  present  they  are  considered  in  some  degree  as  a  privileged 
people;  for,  though  their  way  of  life  is  unlawful,  it  is  connived  at; 
the  law  of  England  having  discovered  by  experience,  that  its 
utmost  fury  is  inefficient  to  reclaim  them  from  their  inveterate 
habits. 

Shortly  after  their  first  arrival  in  England,  which  is  upwards 
of  three  centuries  since,  a  dreadful  persecution  was  raised  against 
them,  the  aim  of  which  was  their  utter  extermination;  the  being  a 
Gypsy  was  esteemed  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  and  the  gibbets  of 
England  groaned  and  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  Gypsy  car- 
cases, and  the  miserable  survivors  were  literally  obliged  to  creep 
into  the  earth  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives.  But  these  days 
passed  by;  their  persecutors  became  weary  of  pursuing  them; 
they  showed  their  heads  from  the  holes  and  caves  where  they  had 
hidden  themselves,  they  ventured  forth,  increased  in  numbers, 
and,  each  tribe  or  family  choosing  a  particular  circuit,  they  fairly 
divided  the  land  amongst  them. 

— George  Borrow. 


Excerpts  from  The  Fine  Art  of  Living 
Why  Do  People  Read? 

Why  do  people  read? 

Stop  the  average  reader  upon  the  street  and  put  the  question 
to  him  bluntly;  as  likely  as  not,  he  will  laugh  at  you  with  light 
incredulity.  The  question  seems  so  unnecessary,  and  the  answer 
so  obvious.  Yet,  if  you  conduct  your  inquiry  long  enough,  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  variety  of  replies, — at  their  uncertainty, 
their  hesitancy,  their  positiveness, — in  a  word  at  their  range. 

Some  persons  read  to  kill  time;  others,  to  improve  their  minds; 
still  others,  to  discover  what  is  doing  in  the  world;  others  still,  to 
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get  the  thrill  of  romance,  as  in  the  popular  story  of  love.  Some 
read  to  find  forge tfulness  of  the  world  and  its  ways;  some,  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  that  same  loved  and  hated  world; 
others  perform  reading  as  a  solemn  rite,  and  speak  of  what  they 
have  read  with  professional  sobriety;  yet  others  approach  it  as  a 
duty,  as  for  example  the  reviewer  or  critic  whose  profession  it 
is  to  discuss  what  has  been  printed. 

Few,  indeed,  whatever  the  purpose  of  their  reading  or  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation,  consider  it  as  an  art.  To  most,  it  is  largely 
an  ocular  exercise.  The  means — in  this  case  printing — has  ob- 
scured the  end.  Let  me,  the  better  to  illustrate  my  point,  revert 
for  a  moment  to  music.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  more  still  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  indus- 
trial life,  the  ability  to  read  music  from  the  printed  page  is  far 
less  common  than  the  ability  to  read  the  printed  word.  Yet  the 
printed  word  is  as  much  a  symbol  as  is  the  printed  note.  It  is 
no  more  the  story  than  the  note  is  the  music.  It  no  more  lives, 
until  it  is  read  with  proper  appreciation  of  all  its  values,  than  does 
the  silent  note  engraved  upon  the  plate  and  impressed  upon  the 
page.  Music  truly  lives  when  it  is  played,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
mind  and  emotions.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  average  person  to  glance 
at  a  sheet  of  music  and  receive  the  illusion  that  he  has  heard  the 
piece.  Yet  the  case  is  hardly  different  with  the  page  of  printed 
text;  if  it  seems  different,  if  it  seems  so  much  easier,  it  is  only 
because  we  have,  as  a  populace,  been  better  trained  in  the  reading 
of  words  than  in  the  reading  of  notes. 

The  reading  of  most  persons,  as  for  that  matter  the  playing  of 
most  persons,  is  but  a  superficial  toying  with  printed  symbols. 
They  do  not  penetrate  into  the  vitality  out  of  which  that  symbol 
has  grown.  The  life  which  it  stands  for  wakens  no  corresponding 
life  in  their  own  hearts.  There  has  been,  not  genuine  communion, 
but  a  series  of  gestures. 

— Isaac  Goldberg. 

Poetry  and  Prose 

The  intellect,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  attempt  to  master  the 
facts  of  life,  creates  a  multitude  of  distinctions  which  the  feelings, 
in  their  ecstasy  of  living,  fuse  and  thus  destroy.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  using  such  terms  as  intellect  and  emotion  I  am  but  exempli- 
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fying  the  dangers  of  language,  and  employing  a  distinction  which 
has  been  far  too  much  emphasized  in  our  cultural  history.  Is 
there  among  human  beings  such  a  thing  as  pure  intellectuality 
uncolored  by  what  we  call  emotion?  And  is  there  such  a  thing 
as  pure  emotivity,  uncolored  by  intellection?  Perhaps  in  the 
laboratory,  but  hardly  anywhere  else.  Using  the  terms  of  literary 
appreciation,  we  must  learn  first  of  all  to  appreciate  the  deceptive- 
ness  of  all  seemingly  hard  and  fast  distinctions.  Though  alert  to 
the  need  for  distinctions  and  to  the  finest  shades  of  differentia- 
tion, we  must  never,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  the  sense  of  those 
infinite  gradations  which  lead  from  this  nuance  to  that.  Criti- 
cism, which  is  to  say  artistic  appreciation,  is  a  balance;  not  a  bal- 
ance in  which  things  are  weighed  and  judged,  but  a  balance  of 
forces,  an  equilibrium  of  a  countless  number  of  influences. 

Take,  as  outstanding  example,  the  distinction  poetry  and  prose. 
At  first  sight  the  matter  seems  hardly  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Why,  surely  everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  poetry  and  prose.  Prose  is  written  in  long  lines  that  run 
straight  across  the  page;  poetry  usually  rhymes,  and  it  is  cut  up 
into  lines  more  or  less  even  in  length,  each  one  beginning  with  a 
capital  letter,  whether  it  starts  a  sentence  or  not.  Prose  hasn't 
any  easily  distinguished  rhythm,  while  poetry  has  a  pretty  regu- 
lar beat  that  you  can  tap  your  feet  to.  Prose  talks  sense;  poetry 
is  much  prettier,  but  it  uses  a  language  that  is  not  at  all  practical, 
and  has  flighty  ideas.  Prose  is  the  business  of  life;  poetry  the 
romance.  Prose  is  the  vehicle  of  fact;  poetry,  of  fiction.  The  one 
is,  at  its  strictest,  science;  the  other,  art.  The  one  aims  at  pre- 
senting reality;  the  other,  at  representing  the  imagination.  Prose 
defines;  poetry,  like  art  in  general,  suggests.  And  so  on,  into  any 
number  of  distinctions  that  do  not  distinguish. 

It's  really  not  so  simple  as  this,  and  yet  it  is  simpler.  The 
formal  difference  between  prose  and  poetry  is  less  important  than 
the  functional.  Before  words  were  written  down  they  were  imag- 
ined; they  were,  as  the  word  " Imagination"  helps  us  to  remember, 
first  images  and  only  later,  sounds.  Much  later  than  this,  in  turn, 
did  they  become  sights.  With  each  step  in  this  evolution  the  word 
acquired  preciseness,  but  lost,  too,  something  of  its  suggestive 
vagueness  and  mystery.  Prose  was  utility;  poetry  (and,  as  before, 
the  general  term  Art  may  here  be  substituted)  was  beauty.  Now, 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  drawing  between  use  and  beauty 
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too  sharp  a  line.  Man  no  sooner  discovers  a  tool  than  he  is  moved, 
by  some  impulse,  to  play  with  it  in  his  leisure  moments  and  add  to 
its  utility  a  grace,  an  ornament,  that  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  use 
the  instrument.  There  are  those  who  discover  in  beauty  a  sort  of 
transcendental  usefulness;  they  may  not  be  wholly  wrong. 

— Isaac  Goldberg. 

A  Petition  to  Those  Who  Have  the  Superintendency  of 

Education 

I  address  myself  to  all  the  friends  of  youth,  and  conjure  them 
to  direct  their  compassionate  regard  to  my  unhappy  fate,  in  order 
to  remove  the  prejudices  of  which  I  am  the  victim.  There  are 
twin  sisters  of  us;  and  the  two  eyes  of  man  do  not  more  resemble, 
nor  are  capable  of  being  upon  better  terms  with  each  other  than 
my  sister  and  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  partiality  of  our  parents, 
who  made  the  most  injurious  distinction  between  us.  From  my 
infancy  I  have  been  led  to  consider  my  sister  as  a  being  of  a  more 
elevated  rank.  I  was  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the  least  in- 
struction, while  nothing  was  spared  in  her  education.  She  had 
masters  to  teach  her  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  other  accom- 
plishments; but  if,  by  chance,  I  touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a 
needle,  I  was  bitterly  rebuked;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been 
beaten  for  being  awkward,  and  wanting  a  graceful  manner.  It 
is  true,  my  sister  associated  with  me  upon  some  occasions;  but 
she  always  made  a  point  of  taking  the  lead,  calling  upon  me  only 
from  necessity,  or  to  figure  by  her  side. 

But  conceive  not,  sirs,  that  my  complaints  are  instigated 
merely  by  vanity.  No;  my  uneasiness  is  occasioned  by  an  object 
much  more  serious.  It  is  the  practice  of  our  family,  that  the  whole 
business  of  providing  for  its  subsistence  falls  upon  my  sister  and 
myself.  If  any  indisposition  should  attack  my  sister — and  I  men- 
tion it  in  confidence,  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  is  subject  to  the 
gout,  the  rheumatism,  and  cramp,  without  making  mention  of 
other  accidents — what  would  be  the  fate  of  our  poor  family? 
Must  not  the  regret  of  our  parents  be  excessive,  at  having  placed 
so  great  a  difference  between  sisters  who  are  so  perfectly  equal? 
Alas!  we  must  perish  from  distress;  for  it  would  not  be  in  my 
power  even  to  scrawl  a  suppliant  petition  for  relief,  having  been 
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obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of  another  in  transcribing  the  request 
which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  prefer  to  you. 

Condescend,  sir,  to  make  my  parents  sensible  of  the  injustice  of 
an  exclusive  tenderness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  distributing  their 
care  and  affection  among  all  their  children  equally. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THE  LEFT  HAND 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 

Science  and  Art 

Since  the  urge  to  discover  a  scientific  fact  or  to  perfect  a  scien- 
tific theory  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  urge  to  write  a  poem, 
and  since  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  understanding  someone 
else's  theory  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  reading  someone  else's  poem,  it  is  wrong  to  distinguish  so 
vitally  between  science  on  the  one  hand  and  art  on  the  other: 
both  are  children  of  the  imagination,  both  of  them  ways  of  dis- 
covering and  enjoying  beauty,  both  a  search  for  the  poetry  lurk- 
ing round  the  corner  throughout  the  universe. 

— John  Langdon-Davies. 


NARRATIVE   SELECTIONS 

Excerpt  from  The  Honorable  Charley 

Somebody  bought  him  originally  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  police  dog  and  somebody  was  very  badly  fooled. 
It  must  have  been  about  April  or  May  that  he  first  appeared  in 
West  Gosset,  and  by  the  end  of  August  it  was  evident  that  if  he 
was  going  to  be  anything  in  the  dog  line  it  was  a  mastiff.  By 
Christmas  time  little  remained  that  he  could  be  except  a  Shetland 
pony. 

He  stopped,  however,  just  short  of  this  point  and,  when  eventu- 
ally his  kaleidoscopic  changes  came  to  an  end,  the  summary  was 
as  follows :  In  size  he  was  larger  than  any  dog  ever  seen  outside  of 
a  tent  show.    In  color  he  was  a  cream-molasses,  a  little  lighter  and 
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a  little  yellower  than  a  doe.  He  had  the  heavy  tail,  the  powerful 
shoulders,  and  the  effortless,  slouching  gait  of  a  police  dog  but,  in 
spite  of  his  short  coat,  he  had  the  long,  thin  head  and  the  eager, 
solicitous  eyes  of  a  collie.  His  voice  was  that  of  a  boar  hound, 
but  his  disposition  was  that  of  Ed  Wynn.  There  are  some  dogs, 
in  short,  that  are  born  to  be  noble  and  some  that  are  born  to  ex- 
press pathos;  but  this  dog  was  born  to  be  absurd.  He  was  the 
only  dog  in  West  Gosset  that  never  had  a  fight,  for  if  smaller  dogs 
became  obstreperous  he  merely  bumped  into  them.  There  was 
a  tradition  that  he  once  sat  down  on  an  Aberdeen  terrier,  but  this 
was  judged  to  have  been  an  accident  and  not  an  intent. 

His  name  at  first  had  been  something  like  " Prince"  or  "Bis- 
marck," but,  like  most  chapters  of  his  early  history,  this  did  not 
last  long.  As  he  began  to  settle  into  his  permanent  career  of  town 
clown  somebody  dubbed  him  "Charley"  and  it  stuck.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  would  answer  to  any  name  that  you  called  him,  from 
the  most  complimentary  to  the  most  obscene.  He  needed  only 
to  hear  a  human  voice  or  catch  a  human  eye,  and  he  would  come 
bounding  and  hurtling  to  rear  up  in  front  of  one's  eyebrows  and 
then  abase  himself  to  the  earth  like  a  not  ungraceful  but  slightly 
effeminate  mastodon.  At  the  same  time  he  had  rather  nice  man- 
ners; for  although  his  first  onslaught  would  look  as  though  it  were 
going  to  kill  the  object  of  his  affection,  yet  when  it  came  to  the 
point  he  would  never  actually  touch  anyone.  With  his  front  feet 
and  huge  wolf  like  jaws  literally  filling  the  upper  atmosphere,  he 
would  always  manage,  by  a  superhuman  effort,  to  throw  himself 
to  one  side.  One  day,  in  front  of  Bartley's  store,  he  tried  this  with 
the  tax  collector  and  fell  flat  on  the  sidewalk.  For  another  thing, 
he  would  never  enter  a  doorway  without  first  being  asked. 

His  original  owner  had  been  one  of  the  summer  residents  who 
gave  modern  West  Gosset  its  principal  reason  for  existence,  but 
he  was  a  man  who  wanted  everything  perfect  and  wanted  it  at 
once;  so,  when  it  became  obvious  that  Charley  was  not  going  to 
be  a  police  dog  or  anything  like  a  police  dog,  he  gave  him  to  one 
of  his  Italian  gardeners,  who  sold  him  to  a  fellow  countryman  for 
five  dollars,  which  was  another  way  of  saying  that  he  went  on  the 
town.  Officially  there  was  always  a  license  tag  dangling  from  his 
collar,  but  if  anyone  had  examined  it  it  would  probably  have  been 
found  to  be  two  or  three  years  old. 

— Philip  Curtiss. 
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Excerpt  from  Moby  Dick 

The  White  Whale 

Like  noiseless  nautilus  shells,  their  light  prows  sped  through 
the  sea;  but  only  slowly  they  neared  the  foe.  As  they  neared  him, 
the  ocean  grew  still  more  smooth;  seemed  drawing  a  carpet  over 
its  waves;  seemed  a  noon-meadow,  so  serenely  it  spread.  At  length 
the  breathless  hunter  came  so  nigh  his  seemingly  unsuspecting 
prey,  that  his  entire  dazzling  hump  was  distinctly  visible,  sliding 
along  the  sea  as  if  an  isolated  thing,  and  continually  set  in  a  re- 
volving ring  of  finest,  fleecy,  greenish  foam.  He  saw  the  vast, 
involved  wrinkles  of  the  slightly  projecting  head  beyond.  Before 
it,  far  out  on  the  soft  Turkish-rugged  waters,  went  the  glistening 
white  shadow  from  his  broad,  milky  forehead,  a  musical  rippling 
playfully  accompanying  the  shade;  and  behind,  the  blue  waters 
interchangeably  flowed  over  into  the  moving  valley  of  his  steady 
wake;  and  on  either  hand  bright  bubbles  arose  and  danced  by  his 
side.  But  these  were  broken  again  by  the  light  toes  of  hundreds 
of  gay  fowl  softly  feathering  the  sea,  alternate  with  their  fitful 
flight;  and  like  to  some  flagstaff  rising  from  the  painted  hull  of  an 
argosy,  the  tall  but  shattered  pole  of  a  recent  lance  projected  from 
the  white  whale's  back;  and  at  intervals  one  of  the  cloud  of  soft- 
toed  fowls  hovering,  and  to  and  fro  skimming  like  a  canopy  over 
the  fish,  silently  perched  and  rocked  on  this  pole,  the  long  tail 

feathers  streaming  like  pennons.  TT  , * 

— Herman  Melville. 

Excerpt  from  Bleak  House 
Mr.  Chadband 

Mr.  Chadband  is  a  large  yellow  man,  with  a  fat  smile,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  having  a  good  deal  of  train  oil  in  his  sys- 
tem. Mrs.  Chadband  is  a  stern,  severe-looking,  silent  woman. 
Mr.  Chadband  moves  softly  and  cumbrously,  not  unlike  a  bear 
who  has  been  taught  to  walk  upright.  He  is  very  much  embar- 
rassed about  the  arms,  as  if  they  were  inconvenient  to  him,  and 
he  wanted  to  grovel;  is  very  much  in  a  perspiration  about  the 
head;  and  never  speaks  without  first  putting  up  his  great  hand, 
as  delivering  a  token  to  his  hearers  that  he  is  going  to  edify  them. 

"My  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "peace  be  on  this  house! 
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On  the  master  thereof,  on  the  mistress  thereof,  on  the  young 
maidens,  and  on  the  young  men!  My  friends,  why  do  I  wish  for 
peace?  What  is  peace?  Is  it  war?  No.  Is  it  strife?  No.  Is  it 
lovely,  and  gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  pleasant,  and  serene,  and 
joyful?  0  yes!  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  wish  for  peace,  upon 
you  and  upon  yours." 

In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  deeply  edified,  Mr. 
Snagsby  thinks  it  expedient  on  the  whole  to  say  Amen,  which  is 
well  received. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  proceeds  Mr.  Chadband,  "since  I  am 
upon  this  theme " 

Guster  presents  herself.  Mrs.  Snagsby,  in  a  spectral  bass 
voice,  and  without  removing  her  eyes  from  Chadband,  says,  with 
dread  distinctness,  "Go  away!" 

"Now,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "since  I  am  upon  this 
theme,  and  in  my  lowly  path  improving  it " 

Guster  is  heard  unaccountably  to  murmur  "one  thousing  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-two."  The  spectral  voice  repeats  more 
solemnly,  "Go  away!" 

"Now,  my  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "we  will  inquire  in  a 
spirit  of  love " 

Still  Guster  reiterates,  "one  thousing  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two." 

Mr.  Chadband,  pausing  with  the  resignation  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  be  persecuted,  and  languidly  folding  up  his  chin  into 
his  fat  smile,  says,  "Let  us  hear  the  maiden!    Speak,  maiden!" 

"One  thousing  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  if  you  please, 
sir.  Which  he  wish  to  know  what  the  shilling  were  for,"  says 
Guster,  breathless. 

"For?"  returns  Mrs.  Chadband.    "For  his  fare!" 

Guster  replied  that  "he  insistes  on  one  and  eightpence,  or  on 
summonsizzing  the  party."  Mrs.  Snagsby  and  Mrs.  Chadband  are 
proceeding  to  grow  shrill  in  indignation,  when  Mr.  Chadband 
quiets  the  tumult  by  lifting  up  his  hand. 

"My  friend,"  says  he,  "I  remember  a  duty  unfulfilled  yester- 
day. It  is  right  that  I  should  be  chastened  in  some  penalty.  I 
ought  not  to  murmur.    Rachel,  pay  the  eightpence!" 

While  Mrs.  Snagsby,  drawing  her  breath,  looks  hard  at  Mr. 
Snagsby,  as  who  should  say,  "You  hear  this  Apostle!"  and  while 
Mr.  Chadband  glows  with  humility  and  train  oil,  Mrs.  Chadband 
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pays  the  money.  It  is  Mr.  Chadband's  habit — it  is  the  head  and 
front  of  his  pretensions  indeed — to  keep  this  sort  of  debtor  and 
creditor  account  in  the  smallest  items,  and  to  post  it  publicly  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions. 

"My  friends/'  says  Chadband,  "eightpence  is  not  much;  it 
might  justly  have  been  one  and  fourpence;  it  might  justly  have 
been  half-a-crown.    O  let  us  be  joyful,  joyful!    0  let  us  be  joyful!" 

With  which  remark,  which  appears  from  its  sound  to  be  an 
extract  in  verse,  Mr.  Chadband  stalks  to  the  table,  and,  before 
taking  a  chair,  lifts  up  his  admonitory  hand. 

"My  friends,"  says  he,  "what  is  this  which  we  now  behold  as 
being  spread  before  us?  Refreshment.  Do  we  need  refreshment 
then,  my  friends?  We  do.  Because  we  are  but  mortal,  because 
we  are  but  sinful,  because  we  are  but  of  the  earth,  because  we  are 
not  of  the  air.  Can  we  fly,  my  friends?  We  cannot.  Why  can 
we  not  fly,  my  friends?" 

Mr.  Snagsby,  presuming  on  the  success  of  his  last  point,  ven- 
tures to  observe  in  a  cheerful  and  rather  knowing  tone,  "No 
wings."    But  is  immediately  frowned  down  by  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"I  say,  my  friends,"  pursues  Mr.  Chadband,  utterly  rejecting 
and  obliterating  Mr.  Snagsby' s  suggestion,  "why  can  we  not  fly? 
Is  it  because  we  are  calculated  to  walk?  It  is.  Could  we  walk, 
my  friends,  without  strength?  We  could  not.  What  should  we 
do  without  strength,  my  friends?  Our  legs  would  refuse  to  bear 
us,  our  knees  would  double  up,  our  ankles  would  turn  over,  and 
we  should  come  to  the  ground.  Then  from  whence,  my  friends,  in 
a  human  point  of  view,  do  we  derive  the  strength  that  is  nec- 
essary to  our  limbs?  Is  it,"  says  Chadband,  glancing  over  the 
table,  "from  bread  in  various  forms,  from  butter  which  is  churned 
from  the  milk  which  is  yielded  unto  us  by  the  cow,  from  the 
eggs  which  are  laid  by  the  fowl,  from  ham,  from  tongue,  from 
sausage,  and  from  such  like?    It  is.     Then  let  us  partake  of  the 

good  things  which  are  set  before  us !"  ~  _. 

&  — Charles  Dickens. 

Excerpt  from  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Hepzibah's  Shop 

But,  at  this  instant,  the  shop-bell,  right  over  her  head,  tinkled 
as  if  it  were  bewitched.    The  old  gentlewoman's  heart  seemed  to 
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be  attached  to  the  same  steel  spring,  for  it  went  through  a  series 
of  sharp  jerks,  in  unison  with  the  sound.  The  door  was  thrust 
open,  although  no  human  form  was  perceptible  on  the  other 
side  of  the  half-window.  Hepzibah,  nevertheless  stood  at  a  gaze, 
with  her  hands  clasped,  looking  very  much  as  if  she  had  sum- 
moned up  an  evil  spirit,  and  were  afraid,  yet  resolved,  to  hazard 
the  encounter. 

"Heaven  help  me!"  she  groaned,  mentally.  "Now  is  my  hour 
of  need!" 

The  door,  which  moved  with  difficulty  on  its  creaking  and  rusty 
hinges,  being  forced  quite  open,  a  square  and  sturdy  little  urchin 
became  apparent,  with  cheeks  as  red  as  an  apple.  He  was  clad 
rather  shabbily  (but,  as  it  seemed,  more  owing  to  his  mother's 
carelessness  than  his  father's  poverty),  in  a  blue  apron,  very  wide 
and  short  trousers,  shoes  somewhat  out  at  the  toes,  and  a  chip-hat, 
with  the  frizzles  of  his  curly  hair  sticking  through  its  crevices. 
A  book  and  a  small  slate,  under  his  arm,  indicated  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  school.  He  stared  at  Hepzibah  a  moment,  as  an  elder 
customer  than  himself  would  have  been  likely  enough  to  do,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  the  tragic  attitude  and  queer  scowl 
wherewith  she  regarded  him. 

"Well,  child,"  said  she,  taking  heart  at  sight  of  a  personage 
so  little  formidable, — "well,  my  child,  what  did  you  wish  for?" 

"That  Jim  Crow,  there  in  the  window,"  answered  the  urchin, 
holding  out  a  cent,  and  pointing  to  the  gingerbread  figure  that 
had  attracted  his  notice,  as  he  loitered  along  to  school;  "the  one 
that  has  not  a  broken  foot." 

So  Hepzibah  put  forth  her  lank  arm  and,  taking  the  effigy  from 
the  shop  window,  delivered  it  to  her  first  customer. 

"No  matter  for  the  money,"  said  she,  giving  him  a  little  push 
towards  the  door;  for  her  old  gentility  was  contumaciously  squeam- 
ish at  the  sight  of  the  copper  coin,  and,  besides,  it  seemed  such  a 
pitiful  meanness  to  take  the  child's  pocket-money  in  exchange 
for  a  bit  of  stale  gingerbread.  "No  matter  for  the  cent.  You  are 
welcome  to  Jim  Crow." 

The  child,  staring,  with  round  eyes,  at  this  instance  of  liberal- 
ity, wholly  unprecedented  in  his  large  experience  of  cent-shops, 
took  the  man  of  gingerbread,  and  quitted  the  premises.  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  sidewalk  (little  cannibal  that  he  was!) 
than  Jim  Crow's  head  was  in  his  mouth.     As  he  had  not  been 
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careful  to  shut  the  door,  Hepzibah  was  at  the  pains  of  closing  it 
after  him,  with  a  pettish  ejaculation  or  two  about  the  trouble- 
someness  of  young  people,  and  particularly  of  small  boys.  She 
had  just  placed  another  representative  of  the  renowned  Jim  Crow 
at  the  window,  when  again  the  shop-bell  tinkled  clamorously, 
and  again  the  door  being  thrust  open,  with  its  characteristic  jerk 
and  jar,  disclosed  the  same  sturdy  little  urchin  who,  precisely 
two  minutes  ago,  had  made  his  exit.  The  crumbs  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  cannibal  feast,  as  yet  hardly  consummated,  were 
exceedingly  visible  about  his  mouth. 

"What  is  it  now,  child?"  asked  the  maiden  lady,  rather  im- 
patiently; "did  you  come  back  to  shut  the  door?" 

"No,"  answered  the  urchin,  pointing  to  the  figure  that  had 
just  been  put  up;  "I  want  that  other  Jim  Crow." 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


Excerpt  from  Rip  Van  Winkle 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long,  grizzled  beard,  his  rusty 
fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  the  army  of  women  and 
children  that  had  gathered  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing 
him  from  head  to  foot,  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled 
up  to  him,  and  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired,  "on  which  side 
he  voted?"  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but 
busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  rising  on  tiptoe, 
inquired  in  his  ear,  "whether  he  was  Federal  or  Democrat."  Rip 
was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question;  when  a  know- 
ing, self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a  -sharp  cocked  hat,  made 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  and  left 
with  his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van 
Winkle,  with  one  arm  a-kimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his 
keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul, 
demanded  in  an  austere  tone,  "what  brought  him  to  the  election 
with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether 
he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village?" 

"Alas!  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "I  am  a 
poor,  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
King,  God  bless  him!" 
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Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystanders — "A  tory!  a 
tory!  a  spy!  a  refugee!  hustle  him!  away  with  him!" 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  restored  order;  and  having  assumed  a  tenfold  auster- 
ity of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown  culprit,  what  he 
came  there  for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly 
assured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm  but  merely  came  there  in  search 
of  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well — who  are  they? — name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired,  "Where's 
Nicholas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man  replied, 
in  a  thin,  piping  voice,  "Nicholas  Vedder?  why,  he  is  dead  and 
gone  these  eighteen  years!  There  was  a  wooden  tomb-stone  in 
the  church-yard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten 
and  gone  too." 

"Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 

"Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  some 
say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony-Point — others  say  he 
was  drowned  in  the  squall,  at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  I  don't 
know — he  never  came  back  again." 

"Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster?" 

"He  went  off  to  the  wars,  too;  was  a  great  militia  general  and 
is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away,  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in  his 
home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Every  answer  puzzled  him,  too,  by  treating  so  such  enormous 
lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand: 
war — Congress — Stony-Point! — and  he  had  no  courage  to  ask 
after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair,  "Does  nobody 
here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

"Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three.  "Oh,  to  be 
sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself  as  he 
went  up  the  mountain;  apparently  as  lazy  and  certainly  as  ragged. 
The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He  doubted  his 
own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another  man.  In 
the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the  cocked  hat  demanded 
who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name? 

"God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end;  "I'm  not  myself — 
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I'm  somebocly  else — that's  me  yonder — no — that's  somebody  else, 
got  into  my  shoes — I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the 
mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's  changed, 
and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am!" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod,  wink 
significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  foreheads.  There 
was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old 
fellow  from  doing  mischief;  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which,  the 
self-important  man  with  the  cocked  hat  retired  with  some  pre- 
cipitation. At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh  comely  woman  passed 
through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She 
had  a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks, 
began  to  cry.  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  little  fool;  the 
old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of  the 
mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recollection 
in  his  mind. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?"  asked  he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"And  your  father's  name?" 

"Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle;  it's  twenty 
years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun,  and  never 
has  been  heard  of  since — his  dog  came  home  without  him;  but 
whether  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  no- 
body can  tell.    I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask;  but  he  put  it  with  a 
faltering  voice: 

"Where's  your  mother?" 

Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since:  she  broke  a  blood- 
vessel in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New  England  peddler. 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelligence.  The 
honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caught  his 
daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms.  "I  am  your  father!"  cried  he 
— "Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now! — 
Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out  from 
among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under  it 
in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip  Van 
Winkle — it  is  himself.  Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbor — 
Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long  years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years  had  been 
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to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbors  stared  when  they  heard 
it;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks;  and  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  who, 
when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to  the  field,  screwed  down 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head — upon  which  there 
was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old  Peter 
Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the  road.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote 
one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  won- 
derful events  and  traditions  of  the  neighborhood.  He  recollected 
Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed 
down  from  his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  moun- 
tains had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty 
years,  with  his  crew  of  the  Half  Moon,  being  permitted  in  this 
way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian 
eye  upon  the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That 
his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses,  playing 
at  nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain;  and  that  he  himself  had 
heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  distant 
peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up,  and  re- 
turned to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  election.  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her;  she  had  a  snug,  well- 
furnished  house,  and  a  stout  cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom 
Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon  his 
back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of  himself,  seen 
leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed  to  work  on  the  farm; 
but  evinced  a  hereditary  disposition  to  attend  to  anything  else 
but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he  soon  found  many 
of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time;  and  preferred  making  friends  among  the  rising  gen- 
eration, with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that  happy 
age  when  a  man  can  do  nothing  with  impunity,  he  took  his  place 
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once  more  on  the  bench,  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicler  of  the  old 
times  "before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get 
into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  strange  events  that  had  taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How 
that  there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war — that  the  country  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  old  England — and  that,  instead  of  being  a 
subject  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician;  the  changes 
of  states  and  empires  made  but  little  impression  on  him;  but  there 
was  one  species  of  despotism  under  which  he  had  long  groaned, 
and  that  was — petticoat  government.  Happily,  that  was  at  an 
end ;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  and  could 
go  in  and  out  whenever  he  pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny 
of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  how- 
ever, he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  cast  up  his 
eyes;  which  might  pass  either  for  an  expression  of  resignation  to 
his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  everv  stranger  that  arrived  at  Mr. 
Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on  some 
points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his 
having  so  recently  awakened.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to 
the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  always  pretended  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his 
head,  and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which  he  always  remained 
flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  universally 
gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day,  they  never  hear  a  thunder- 
storm of  a  summer  afternoon  about  the  Kaatskill,  but  they  say 
Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins: 
and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  fife  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that  they  might 
have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon. 

— Washington  Irving. 

Excerpt  from  Silas  Marner 

A  Vain  Search 

He  rose  and  placed  his  candle  unsuspectingly  on  the  floor  near 
his  loom,  swept  away  the  sand  without  noticing  any  change,  and 
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removed  the  bricks.  The  sight  of  the  empty  hole  made  his  heart 
leap  violently,  but  the  belief  that  his  gold  was  gone  could  not 
come  at  once — only  terror,  and  the  eager  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
the  terror.  He  passed  his  trembling  hand  all  about  the  hold, 
trying  to  think  it  possible  that  his  eyes  had  deceived  him;  then 
he  held  the  candle  in  the  hole  and  examined  it  curiously,  trembling 
more  and  more.  At  last  he  shook  so  violently  that  he  let  fall  the 
candle  and  lifted  his  hands  to  his  head,  trying  to  steady  himself, 
that  he  might  think.  Had  he  put  his  gold  somewhere  else,  by  a 
sudden  resolution  last  night,  and  then  forgotten  it?  A  man  falling 
into  dark  waters  seeks  a  momentary  footing  even  on  sliding  stones; 
and  Silas,  by  acting  as  if  he  believed  in  false  hopes,  warded  off  the 
moment  of  despair.  He  searched  in  every  corner,  he  turned  his 
bed  over,  and  shook  it,  and  kneaded  it ;  he  looked  in  his  brick  oven 
where  he  laid  his  sticks.  When  there  was  no  other  place  to  be 
searched,  he  kneeled  down  again  and  felt  once  more  all  round  the 
hole.  There  was  no  untried  refuge  left  for  a  moment's  shelter  from 
the  terrible  truth. 

Yes,  there  was  a  sort  of  refuge  which  always  comes  with  the 
prostration  of  thought  under  an  overpowering  passion:  it  was  the 
expectation  of  impossibilities,  that  belief  in  contradictory  images, 
which  is  still  distinct  from  madness,  because  it  is  capable  of  being 
dissipated  by  the  external  fact.  Silas  got  up  from  his  knees 
trembling,  and  looked  round  at  the  table:  didn't  the  gold  lie  there 
after  all?  The  table  was  bare.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  behind 
him — looked  all  round  his  dwelling,  seeming  to  strain  his  brown 
eyes  after  some  possible  appearance  of  the  bags  where  he  had 
already  sought  them  in  vain.  He  could  see  every  object  in  his 
cottage — and  his  gold  was  not  there.  n 

vjEORGE   xLLIOT. 

Excerpt  from  Pride  and  Prejudice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennet 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  single  man  in 
possession  of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife. 

However  little  known  the  feelings  or  views  of  such  a  man  may  be 
on  his  first  entering  the  neighborhood,  this  truth  is  so  well  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  families,  that  he  is  considered  as 
the  rightful  property  of  some  one  or  other  of  their  daughters. 
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"My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  said  his  lady  to  him  one  day,  "have 
you  heard  that  Netherfield  Park  is  let  at  last?" 

Mr.  Bennet  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"But  it  is,"  returned  she;  "for  Mrs.  Long  has  just  been  here, 
and  she  told  me  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Bennet  made  no  answer. 

"Do  you  not  want  to  know  who  has  taken  it?"  cried  his  wife 
impatiently. 

"You  want  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  hearing  it." 

This  was  invitation  enough. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  must  know.  Mrs.  Long  says  that  Nether- 
field is  taken  by  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  from  the  north  of 
England;  that  he  came  down  on  Monday  in  a  chaise  and  four  to 
see  the  place,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Morris  immediately;  that  he  is  to  take  possession  before 
Michaelmas,  and  some  of  his  servants  are  to  be  in  the  house  by 
the  end  of  next  week." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Bingley." 

"Is  he  married  or  single?" 

"Oh!  single,  my  dear,  to  be  sure!  A  single  man  of  large  for- 
tune; four  or  five  thousand  a-year.  What  a  fine  thing  for  our 
girls!" 

"How  so?  how  can  it  affect  them?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  replied  his  wife,  "how  can  you  be  so 
tiresome !  You  must  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  his  marrying  one 
of  them." 

"Is  that  his  design  in  settling  here?" 

"Design!  nonsense,  how  can  you  talk  so!  But  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  may  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them,  and  therefore  you  must 
visit  him  as  soon  as  he  comes." 

"I  see  no  occasion  for  that.  You  and  the  girls  may  go,  or  you 
may  send  them  by  themselves,  which  perhaps  will  be  still  better, 
for  as  you  are  as  handsome  as  any  of  them,  Mr.  Bingley  might 
like  you  the  best  of  the  party." 

"My  dear,  you  flatter  me.  I  certainly  have  had  my  share  of 
beauty,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  extraordinary  now. 
When  a  woman  has  five  grown-up  daughters,  she  ought  to  give  over 
thinking  of  her  own  beauty." 

"In  such  cases,  a  woman  has  not  often  much  beauty  to  think  of." 
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"But,  my  dear,  you  must  indeed  go  and  see  Mr.  Bingley  when 
he  comes  into  the  neighborhood." 

"It  is  more  than  I  engage  for,  I  assure  you." 

"But  consider  your  daughters.  Only  think  what  an  establish- 
ment it  would  be  for  one  of  them.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Lucas 
are  determined  to  go,  merely  on  that  account,  for  in  general,  you 
know  they  visit  no  new-comers.  Indeed  you  must  go,  for  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  visit  him  if  you  do  not." 

"You  are  over-scrupulous,  surely.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bingley  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  you;  and  I  will  send  a  few  lines  by  you  to  assure 
him  of  my  hearty  consent  to  his  marrying  whichever  he  chooses  of 
the  girls:  though  I  must  throw  in  a  good  word  for  my  little  Lizzy." 

"I  desire  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  Lizzy  is  not  a  bit  better 
than  the  others;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  not  half  so  handsome  as 
Jane,  nor  half  so  good-humored  as  Lydia.  But  you  are  always 
giving  her  the  preference." 

"They  have  none  of  them  so  much  to  recommend  them,"  re- 
plied he;  "they  are  all  silly  and  ignorant,  like  other  girls;  but  Lizzy 
has  something  more  of  quickness  than  her  sisters." 

"Mr.  Bennet,  how  can  you  abuse  your  own  children  in  such  a 
way!  You  take  delight  in  vexing  me.  You  have  no  compassion 
on  my  poor  nerves!" 

"You  mistake  me,  my  dear.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  your 
nerves.  They  are  my  old  friends.  I  have  heard  you  mention  them 
with  consideration  these  twenty  years  at  least." 

"Ahi  you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer." 

"But  I  hope  you  will  get  over  it,  and  live  to  see  many  young 
men  of  four  thousand  a-year  come  into  the  neighborhood." 

"It  will  be  no  use  to  us,  if  twenty  such  should  come,  since  you 
will  not  visit  them." 

"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  when  there  are  twenty,  I  will 
visit  them  all." 

Mr.  Bennet  was  so  odd  a  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic 
humor,  reserve,  and  caprice,  that  the  experience  of  three-and- 
twenty  years  had  been  insufficient  to  make  his  wife  understand 
his  character.  Her  mind  was  less  difficult  to  develop.  She  was 
a  woman  of  mean  understanding,  little  information,  and  uncer- 
tain temper.  When  she  was  discontented,  she  fancied  herself 
nervous.  The  business  of  her  life  was  to  get  her  daughters  mar- 
ried; its  solace  was  visiting  and  news.  T  A 

— Jane  Austen. 
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Problems 

1.  Select  three  poems  from  the  Selections  for  Practice.  Decide 
what  mood  the  author  wishes  to  communicate.  Analyze  his 
method  of  creating  the  mood.  Read  these  poems,  trying  to  keep 
the  mood. 

2.  Select  from  your  general  reading  five  examples  of  sounds  or 
sound  combinations  that  help  to  create  a  mood. 

3.  Observe  elementary  or  high-school  classes  during  oral  read- 
ing periods.  What  would  you  characterize  as  the  most  basic 
faults  in  their  reading?  To  what  would  you  attribute  such  faults 
as  you  find?    How  would  you  attempt  to  correct  them? 

4.  Select  three  unrelated  paragraphs  from  your  general  reading, 
each  containing  a  definite  emotional  appeal.  Try  to  find  material 
that  indicates  different  emotional  states,  such  as  pity,  jealousy, 
love,  or  greed. 

5.  Form  a  verse-speaking  choir  in  your  class,  using  James 
Stephens's  Chill  of  Eve  (page  267)  for  interpretation. 

6.  Select  other  poems  for  use  in  a  verse-speaking  choir  at  the 
elementary-school  level,  at  the  high-school  level,  and  at  the  college 
level. 

7.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  discuss  the  most  common  faults  you 
find  in  your  classes  in  oral  reading.  To  what  do  you  attribute 
these  faults? 

8.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  indicate  the  ways  in  which  you  aid  your 
students  in  oral  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Group  Discussion 

PERHAPS  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
there  been  so  much  stress  on  cooperation,  group  planning, 
and  interplay  of  emotional  and  intellectual  achievements,  as 
there  is  at  present.  Increasingly,  man  is  becoming  aware 
that  there  are  many  activities  which  require  group  planning 
and  group  creation  and  that  he  cannot  carry  these  activities 
on  successfully  in  isolation.  With  this  realization  has  grown 
the  desire  to  confer,  to  discuss,  to  seek  the  impact  of  other 
minds,  even  though  such  impact  result  in  conflict. 

In  everyday  life,  conflict  is  inevitable.  Read  the  news- 
paper headlines  for  a  single  day  and  you  will  find  an  amazing 
record  of  all  kinds  of  conflict — domestic,  educational,  na- 
tional, and  international.  Some  of  these  conflicts  may  be 
amusing;  others,  annoying;  still  others,  tragic.  A  few  that 
seem  insignificant  may  be  the  basis  for  international  hos- 
tilities. To  minimize  these  conflicts  and  to  redirect  them  so 
that  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  will  survive,  we  must 
learn,  individually  and  collectively,  new  methods  for  recog- 
nizing and  solving  all  kinds  of  conflicts. 

Cause  of  conflict.— All  over  the  world,  in  the  history  of 
man,  conflict  has  generally  arisen  from  domination — the 
domination  of  small  countries  by  larger  or  stronger  ones,  of 
farmers  by  manufacturers,  of  women  by  men,  of  pupils  by 
teachers,  and  of  children  by  parents.  Conflict,  therefore, 
may  mean  an  international  struggle  involving  millions  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars,  or  it  may  be   the  result   of 
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misunderstanding  and  prejudice  among  the  members  of  a 
family. 

Newer  studies  in  psychology  have  stressed  the  intrinsic 
value  of  all  human  life,  with  the  result  that  desire  for  demo- 
cratic equality  is  replacing  traditional  authority  vested  in 
those  who  are  stronger  or  older  or  sometimes  merely  more 
vindictive.  Naturally,  this  awakening  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  in  the  past  been  dominated  means,  in  the  beginning 
at  least,  greater  conflict  and  increased  chaos.  Walser  has 
summed  up  the  problem  briefly  by  saying: 

Individual  integration — powerful  enough  to  prompt  each  person 
to  demand  a  finer  social  integration  in  the  home  and  neighborhood, 
and  thus  gradually  in  broader  fields  influence  and  transform  the 
motive  of  economics  and  politics  into  a  more  truly  social  one — 
appears  to  be  the  historic  task  of  the  generation  following  those 
two  catastrophes,  the  World  War  and  the  world  economic  depres- 
sion. And  this  individual  integration,  though  it  may  be  prompted 
through  solitude,  is  ripened  in  social  relations  and  associations. 
Such  associations  today  imply  and  require  the  wise  use  of  confer- 
ences. So  that  whether  one  starts  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
conflicts  or  of  individual  maladjustments,  the  significance  of  con- 
ference techniques  and  of  the  underlying  psychological  and  phi- 
losophical supporting  attitudes  is  tremendous.1 

The  role  of  the  teacher. — What,  specifically,  can  the  class- 
room teacher  do  to  help  bring  about  this  "  finer  social  inte- 
gration''? In  the  light  of  changed  attitudes  not  only  in 
social  mores,  but  also  in  education,  there  seem  to  be  three 
specific  aptitudes  which  the  teacher  should  develop:  (1)  he 
must  be  able  to  organize  his  classes  in  such  a  way  that  newer 
methods  of  teaching  supplant  those  of  the  traditional  school; 

(2)  he  must  be  an  adequate  group  leader  in  his  classes;  and 

(3)  he  must  be  qualified  to  partake  in  group  discussion  of  an 
informal  or  formal  nature. 


1  Walser,  Frank,  The  Art  of  Conference,  p.  8.     New  York:  Harpers,  1933. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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The  increasingly  important  place  given  to  the  interplay  of 
individual  and  group  minds  in  conferences,  deliberations, 
discussions,  and  arguments  in  our  social  life  is  peculiarly 
significant  to  all  teachers.  Group  discussion  supplies  potent 
social  motives.  It  assures  recognition  to  the  person  who 
speaks  effectively  and  thinks  clearly.  Conversely,  it  tends 
to  make  annoying  to  one's  fellows,  and  thus  to  one's  self, 
any  lack  of  effectiveness  in  speech. 

If  teachers  desire  the  partnership  of  pupils  in  a  program 
for  the  improvement  of  oral  English,  they  will  find  that  the 
use  of  as  many  as  possible  of  these  social  motives  is  funda- 
mentally important.  Emphasis  is  put  on  a  number  of  mo- 
tives because  a  variety  of  devices  promotes  interest  and  in- 
troduces a  sense  of  reality  into  the  classroom  procedures. 

Such  motives  are  of  more  lasting  significance  than  the 
temporary  stimulation  in  the  desire  of  youths  to  participate 
vigorously  in  improving  their  own  abilities  and  habits. 
They  assure  group  cooperation  in  sponsoring  the  efforts  of 
each  member  of  the  class  to  improve,  in  approving  or  disap- 
proving in  kindly  and  sympathetic  manner  the  attempts  of 
each  member  to  interpret,  explain,  persuade,  or  argue. 
They  provide,  moreover,  the  audience  situation:  an  inter- 
ested group  seeking  to  understand,  ready  to  be  convinced,  or 
willing  to  ask  questions  of  the  pupil. 

These  motivations  thus  reproduce  situations  typical  of 
life,  somewhat  purified  and  idealized,  but  realistic  enough  to 
make  probable  a  continuing  satisfaction  in  and  stimulation 
to  careful  speech-practices  throughout  life.  This  continuance 
of  desire  and  confidence  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect 
of  all  positive  motivation,  for  good  speech  cannot  be  learned 
through  mere  classroom,  teacher-directed  activities.  It  must 
be  consciously  practiced  in  the  many  situations  of  life  that 
call  for  careful  speech  and  that,  if  rewarding,  tend  to  encour- 
age the  individual  to  enter  frequently  into  such  situations. 
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The  traditional  vs.  the  modern  school. — The  philosophy 
of  the  traditional  school  was  based  on  the  learning  and  re- 
citing of  facts  found  in  textbooks.  Pupils  were  marked 
according  to  their  success  in  remembering,  at  least  for  a 
class  period;  the  exact  date  of  a  battle,  the  precise  boundaries 
of  a  state,  the  correct  use  of  a  participle,  or  any  number  of 
other  unrelated  facts  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their 
out-of-school  lives.  High  marks,  diplomas,  or  other  cre- 
dentials, approval  of  the  teacher,  or  passing  of  college  en- 
trance examinations  were  the  usual  motivation.  Those  who 
had  no  incentive  for  marks,  who  were  not  eager  for  the 
teacher's  approval,  and  who  had  no  intention  of  taking 
college  entrance  examinations  were,  even  though  they  were 
in  the  majority,  in  danger  of  being  considered  failures.  In 
order  to  avert  such  opprobrium,  many  were  stimulated  into 
activity  sufficient  to  earn  a  diploma;  many  others  repeated 
grades  and  courses  until  they,  too,  were  said  to  have  satis- 
factorily completed  an  elementary  or  high-school  course. 
Many,  marked  inevitably  as  failures,  fell  by  the  wayside  in 
this  process. 

Even  for  those  who  are  successful,  this  system  of  educa- 
tion is  a  pernicious  one,  for  it  imbues  students  with  the  idea 
that  there  are  "right"  answers  to  all  questions,  if  only  they 
know  the  volume  and  page  number.  The  change  from  the 
artificial  world  of  the  classroom  to  the  real  world,  which  puts 
its  approval  on  initiative  and  self-reliance  rather  than  on  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  is  too  abrupt  even  for  many  of  the 
so-called  "bookish"  students  who  were  the  successes  of 
the  traditional  elementary  or  high  school. 

The  philosophy  of  the  modern  progressive  school  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  traditional  school,  for  modern  edu- 
cators realize  that  the  important  factor  is  to  have  pupils 
feel  enthusiastic  and  eager  about  learning,  and  that  learning 
includes  exploring,  planning,  experimenting,  and  evaluating. 
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They  know  that  the  urge  to  learn,  motivated  in  this  manner, 
will  persist  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  that 
those  students  who  lack  real  enthusiasm  and  are  interested 
only  in  cramming  and  lesson-learning  in  the  traditional  sense 
will  lose  all  that  the  school  thinks  it  has  taught.2 

The  teacher  who  would  use  group  discussion  effectively 
must  be  an  apostle  of  the  new  education.  He  must  realize 
that  no  one  ever  actually  teaches  anyone  else  anything,  that 
teaching  means  stimulating  others  to  a  point  where  they 
want  to  learn.  It  is,  in  other  words,  what  a  student  does 
on  the  basis  of  his  new  understanding  that  makes  learning 
become  a  part  of  him. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
most  potentially  valuable  of  the  social  motivations  that  can 
be  adapted  to  school  life.  Teachers  should,  of  course, 
further  adapt  these  examples,  many  of  which  imply  the 
cooperation  of  administrators  and  fellow-teachers,  to  the 
actual  school  conditions  under  which  they  teach.  Unless 
such  cooperation  is  already  present,  it  must  be  sought  and 
won.     It  cannot  successfully  be  demanded. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  treat  exhaustively  in  this  volume 
either  the  significance  of  these  motivations  or  all  the  devices 
for  exploiting  them.  There  follow,  however,  a  few  concrete 
suggestions  for  helping  others  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  these  motives  and  for  leading  pupils  to  engage  whole- 
heartedly in  classroom  and  extra-classroom  activities  which 
promote  careful  speech  practices.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter 
are  given  lists  of  valuable  and  available  material  dealing 
with  each  of  these  motives  and  devices.3 


2  Cf.  Hart,  J.  K.,  Light  from  the  North.     New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1927. 

3  Because  the  opportunities  of  the  classroom  teacher  for  public  speaking 
and  debating  in  the  formal  sense  are  likely  to  be  limited,  this  chapter  will  not 
discuss  either  of  these  phases  of  speech.  Many  splendid  books  in  both  fields 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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The  socialized  recitation. — The  traditional  recitation  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  less  formal  device  known  as  the  social- 
ized recitation. 

In  the  socialized  recitation,  pupils,  with  the  encouragement  and 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  consider  together  a  topic  as  a  problem  of 
concern  to  all.  Each  pupil  or  pupil-committee  may  thus  contrib- 
ute information  or  conclusions  regarding  some  aspect  of  the  topic 
or  problem  that  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the  rest  of  the  class.4 

In  the  informal  discussion  which  springs  from  the  socialized 
recitation  at  its  best,  there  is  the  basis  for  cooperative  think- 
ing. There  is  bound  to  be  conflict  in  such  thinking,  for 
whenever  men  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  their 
experiences  there  is,  naturally,  wide  divergence  in  point  of 
view,  in  background,  in  personal  triumphs  and  failures,  and, 
in  short,  in  a  variety  of  factors  that  make  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  cooperative  thinking. 

The  socialized  recitation  is  impossible  in  the  conventional 
classroom  where  "right"  answers  are  expected.  Many 
problems  that  students  find  stimulating  and  thrilling  have 
no  "right"  answers;  sometimes  the  answers  are  conjectural, 
sometimes  they  are  debatable.  The  important  task  for  the 
teacher  is  to  discover  along  what  lines  pupils  can  make  their 
best  contributions.  His  next  step  is  so  to  motivate  them  to 
want  to  contribute  along  those  lines  that  the  outcome  of 
their  work  will  be  self-initiated  rather  than  artificially- 
motivated  activity. 

The  responsibility  for  contributing  and  the  joy  of  sharing 
experiences  will  do  much  to  make  the  student  who  has  voice 
or  speech  defects  eager  to  correct  them  if  his  classmates 
have  difficulty  in  hearing  or  understanding  him.  But  first 
he  must  feel  the  thrill  of  accomplishment  that  comes  with 
praise  for  what  he  has  done  successfully. 

4  Cox,  Philip  W.  L.,  and  Long,  Forrest  E.,  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, p.  392.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath,  1932. 
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The  lecture  method. — A  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
wasted  in  classrooms  in  schools  and  colleges  on  the  much- 
criticized  "lecture"  method.  Frequently  the  criticisms  have 
been  justified.  The  lecturer  who  reads  or  repeats  a  lesson 
which  is  satisfactorily  set  forth  in  textbooks  is  rarely  stimu- 
lating. 

There  are  fields,  however,  in  which  lectures  are  especially 
valuable.  In  music,  art,  literature,  and  some  aspects  of 
travel  and  history,  where  appreciation  and  enthusiasms  can 
more  readily  be  caught  than  taught,  well-planned  lectures 
have  no  substitute. 

In  lectures  the  teacher  must  consider,  more  carefully  per- 
haps than  in  any  form  of  instruction,  his  vocal  and  dramatic 
qualities,  tempo,  and  intonation,  if  he  wishes  his  enthusiasm 
to  communicate  itself  to  others.  The  droning,  monotonous 
lecture  voice,  or  the  harsh,  unpleasant  quality  that  many 
lecturers  have,  must  be  avoided  if  one  is  trying  to  stimulate 
interest.  Occasional  lectures  followed  by  voluntary  dis- 
cussions may  prove  to  be  very  valuable  experiences. 

The  seminar. — The  seminar,  which  has  been  used  effec- 
tively in  many  colleges  and  universities,  is  a  form  of 
instruction  which  utilizes  neither  the  lecture  nor  the  re- 
citation method  exclusively.  It  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  presentation  of  material  obtained  by  the  personal 
research  of  students,  such  material  then  being  subjected  to 
criticism. 

The  symposium. — The  symposium  is  a  form  of  group 
meeting  seldom  used  for  ordinary  class  purposes,  but  rather 
widely  utilized  for  educational  meetings,  luncheon  meetings 
of  various  associations,  and  occasionally  for  courses  in  adult 
education  where  there  are  many  aspects  of  a  subject  to  be 
covered  by  persons  having  divergent  points  of  view.  The 
general  procedure  of  the  symposium  is  for  two  or  more 
speakers  to  lecture  on  different  aspects  of  the  same  problem. 
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After  their  speeches  have  been  followed  by  a  short  pause,  the 
chairman  invites  questions  from  the  audience,  which  often 
numbers  a  hundred  or  more.  These  questions  are  usually 
addressed  to  the  chairman  but  put  to  one  of  the  speakers. 
Naturally,  the  speakers  must  be  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions rapidly  and  to  expand  on  points  that  are  confusing  or 
controversial. 

The  panel. — The  mode  of  discussion  referred  to  as  a 
panel  discussion  was  developed  largely  by  Harry  A.  Over- 
street  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  panel 
consists  of  a  chairman,  a  panel  of  four  to  eight  members,  an 
audience,  and  a  topic.  The  group  is  usually  seated  in  a  semi- 
circle (sometimes  on  a  platform  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  seen  and  heard)  with  the  chairman  in  the  center. 

The  chairman  introduces  the  subject,  usually  limiting 
himself  to  about  ten  minutes.  The  discussion  of  the  panel 
lasts  approximately  forty  minutes  and  is  followed  by  forty 
minutes  of  general  discussion  shared  by  the  audience.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  chairman  to  interpret  the  discussion  and  to 
coordinate  it.  The  duty  of  clarifying  the  various  ideas  and 
viewpoints  propounded  also  belongs  to  him.  The  function 
of  the  individual  members  is  to  supply  their  own  ideas  on 
the  subjects  being  discussed.  After  the  contributions  of  the 
audience,  the  chairman  should  summarize  the  discussion,  as 
well  as  indicate  the  general  benefits  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  discussion  activities.  There  must  under  no  circumstance 
be  conflict  or  debate  in  this  form  of  discussion.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  tension  or  emotional  situ- 
ations is  by  interjecting  good-natured  comments  at  any  indi- 
cation of  antagonism.  An  antagonistic  or  argumentative 
attitude  must  be  discouraged  if  the  panel  is  to  have  a  worth- 
while place  in  cooperative  thinking  and  acting.5     There 

5Cf.  Courtis,  Stuart,  "Co-operation  in  Thinking."     Progressive  Education, 
Feb.  1933. 
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follows  a  description  of  a  panel  discussion  as  it  was  used  in 
one  high-school  course: 

We  discussed  what  Group  Thinking  in  general  is,  why  there  is  a 
need  for  it,  what  the  panel  method  is,  what  the  elements  of  the 
panel  are — the  duties  of  the  chairman — the  duties  of  the  audience, 
and  the  topic  for  discussion. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  upon  a  topic  which  was  controversial 
enough  to  afford  an  interesting  discussion.  The  interests  of  high 
school  people  are,  on  the  whole,  very  divergent:  some  wanted  to 
discuss  beer  and  capital  punishment,  others  wished  to  discuss 
world  problems.  We  realized  that  if  a  topic  were  chosen  which 
they  knew  little  about  there  would  be  a  "mad  scramble"  to  get 
material  and  formulate  rather  definite  ideas  which  would  not 
readily  be  changed.  Since  it  is  not  the  subject  that  is  impor- 
tant, but  rather  the  development  of  a  method  of  approach,  the 
topic  of  "Problems  Presented  by  Final  Examinations' '  was 
chosen. 

There  has  been  and  always  will  be  much  feeling  both  pro  and 
con  concerning  examinations.  This  was  a  topic  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Perhaps  their  interest  was  aroused  because  they  were 
told  that  whatever  they  decided,  provided  it  was  within  reason, 
would  be  accepted  as  the  solution  to  the  problem  and  their  decision 
would  be  used  in  testing  the  work  of  the  term. 

The  students  who  were  to  make  up  the  panel  were  chosen  because 
of  their  opposing  views.  Three  boys  and  three  girls  and  the  chair- 
man, also  a  member  of  the  class,  composed  the  panel.  Since  the 
success  of  this  method  of  discussion  depends  upon  the  contributions 
not  only  of  the  members  of  the  panel  but  of  the  audience  as  well, 
the  assignment  was  made  to  bring  to  class  at  least  five  personal 
ideas  to  contribute  to  the  discussion.  These  were  to  be  written 
out  and  handed  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  A  composite  of 
all  sixteen  papers  is  as  follows. 

1.  The  students'  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  not  be  based 
merely  upon  what  is  written  on  the  examination. 

2.  Examinations  give  a  motive  for  review  of  the  course  and  a 
personal  organization  of  the  ground  covered. 

3.  Many  people  can  speak  their  thoughts  better  than  they  can 
write  them. 
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4.  Instructors  stress  the  importance  of  examinations  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  causes  a  nervous  strain  on  the  minds  of  the  students. 

5.  Written  examinations  bring  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
ability  of  the  individual. 

6.  Cramming  and  cheating  are  caused  by  examination. 

7.  Written  examinations  are  not  fair  to  slow  thinkers. 

8.  The  whole  term's  work  depends  upon  a  two-hour  exam. 

9.  If  there  were  no  final  examinations  there  would  be  many 
students  who  would  bluff  their  way  through  the  course. 

10.  Very  often  a  student  thinks  that  passing  an  examination  is 
the  most  vital  thing  in  all  the  world  to  him.  He  loses  the  higher 
purposes  and  aims  of  education. 

11.  A  final  examination  is  a  fair  test  of  the  material  covered  in 
the  class  during  the  term. 

12.  A  student  with  a  "B"  average  should  be  exempt  from  taking 
an  examination. 

13.  A  final  examination  gives  the  teacher  a  final  check-up, 
although  it  is  rather  a  poor  one. 

14.  The  students  are  able  to  see  wherein  they  are  weak  and  need 
extra  help. 

15.  People  are  not  going  out  of  high  school  as  doctors  or  engi- 
neers, and  since  all  subjects  are  not  technical  there  is  no  need  for 
final  examinations  in  them. 

16.  No  other  method  so  far  has  been  proposed  that  would  give 
equal  satisfaction  in  finding  out,  on  an  equal  basis,  the  standing  of 
each  student. 

The  day  came  for  the  discussion.  The  student  chairman  pre- 
sented the  topic — the  reason  for  interest  and  the  method  by  which 
the  discussion  was  to  be  conducted.  The  discussion  started  and 
the  members  of  the  panel  presented  their  ideas  which  were  those 
enumerated  above.  After  thirty-five  minutes  of  considering, 
weighing,  and  discarding  the  ideas  the  panel  felt  that  the  solution 
to  the  problem  lay  in  less  emphasis  on  final  examinations  and  more 
tests  scattered  throughout  the  term.  The  chairman  then  threw 
the  discussion  open  to  the  entire  group.     They  presented  their 
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ideas,  which  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  panel.  One  boy 
said,  "They  had  final  examinations  in  schools  150  years  ago — 
everything  else  has  changed,  why  shouldn't  final  exams  change?" 
Another  said,  "Because  this  is  a  speech  class,  I  think  that  we 
should  have  oral  examinations." 

The  discussion  continued — the  chairman  doing  an  excellent  bit 
of  weaving  and  integrating  of  ideas.  The  period  was  up  and  no 
definite  conclusion  had  been  reached.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to  have  a  part  oral  and 
part  written  examination.  This  was  accepted  as  the  way  out,  and 
we  used  that  method,  with  much  success,  in  testing  the  work  of 
the  term. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  evaluating  Group  Thinking  and  Panel 
Discussions.  We  compared  it  with  debating  and  discussed  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  The  class  decided  that  an 
entirely  different  attitude  of  mind  was  developed  by  Group  Dis- 
cussion and  that  one  did  not  have  to  either  uphold  or  denounce  a 
particular  question.  Everyone  agreed  that  any  discussion  is  an 
attempt  at  Group  Thinking. 

What  a  person  thinks  determines  what  he  does,  what  people 
think  determines  what  they  do — group  thinking  in  action  is  the 
cornerstone  of  national  thinking.  It  remains  only  to  train  the 
rising  generation  in  the  mechanism  and  methods  of  group  discussion 
to  develop  a  higher  technique  in  constructive  understanding.  As 
Dr.  Courtis  has  so  ably  said,  "It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if 
this  new  device  should  prove  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  whole  series 
of  new  social  skills  which  in  the  end  will  serve  to  differentiate  the 
new  social  era  that  impends  from  the  'rugged  individualism'  that 
characterizes  the  existing  order."6 

The  forum. — The  usual  procedure  in  the  forum  method 
is  to  have  an  expert  present  a  subject;  this  presentation  is 
followed  by  a  question  period  in  which  members  of  the  audi- 
ence ask  questions  or  make  brief  statements.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  a  second  person  on  the  platform  as  presiding 
officer,  to  introduce  the  speaker  and  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
discussion  which  follows.     The  forum  method  is  admirably 

6Auble,  Paul  W.,  "The  Panel  Discussion  Method  in  High  School."  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  Nov.  1933. 
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suited  to  the  presentation  of  new  information,  new  analyses, 
interpretation  of  data,  and  the  clarification  of  practically 
any  field  of  study. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  forum  method  are:  (1)  The 
speaker  has  adequate  opportunity  to  present  his  material 
without  interruption  of  his  thought  sequence;  (2)  Through 
questioning,  the  audience  may  obtain  additional  information 
to  clear  up  obscure  points;  and  (3)  The  lecturer  may  "stick  to 
his  point"  more  easily  than  a  group  engaged  in  discussion. 
It  is  in  this  last  point,  however,  that  there  is  also  a  grave  dis- 
advantage. The  speaker  usually  limits  himself  to  one  point 
or  to  one  aspect  of  a  problem,  whereas  the  panel  or  the  sym- 
posium may  open  up  several  aspects  of  a  problem. _ 

In  some  forums  the  speaker  is  invited  to  join  the  audience 
after  he  has  stopped  talking.  The  chairman  conducts  the 
subsequent  discussion.  Questions  are  turned  back  to  other 
members  of  the  audience  to  answer,  and  the  speaker  is  again 
consulted  only  on  points  of  information.  Naturally,  this 
procedure  is  limited  by  the  subject  under  discussion  and  the 
nature  of  the  audience. 

Before  the  teacher  launches  a  class  on  any  of  these  newer" 
types  of  discussion,  he  should  attempt  to  evaluate  his  pupils, 
He  should  recognize  those  who  have  already  gained  poise 
through  fearless  expression  elsewhere  and  those  who  are  fear- 
ful of  self-expression  in  the  group.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  prejudice,  superstition,  and 
hypersensitiveness  to  criticism,  expressed  or  implied,  may 
balk  and  deflect  the  course  of  thought.  The  basic  problem 
with  children  as  well  as  with  adults  is  that  of  starting  right 
mental  habits  to  replace  faulty  ones.  The  teacher's  work  is 
not  only  to  direct  and  guide  students,  but  also  to  diagnose 
their  difficulties,  emotional  and  intellectual,  and  to  work  out 
his  class  procedures  in  such  a  way  that  confidence  will  make 
the  timid  feel  that  they  are  progressing.     Thus,  through 
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progress,  they  are  fortified  against  defeatism.  Once  success 
comes,  it  brings  with  it  the  faith  that  success  is  possible,  and, 
frequently,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  achieve  further 
success. 

Preparation  of  material. — Since  leadership  in  the  group  is 
vested  largely  in  the  teacher,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
group  activity,  it  is  well  for  him  to  know  the  steps  that  will 
be  most  helpful  in  the  organization  of  material.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  infallible  rule  for  sequence,  but  in  dealing  with 
most  problems  there  are  some  matters  that  must  logically  be 
considered  before  others.  Walser,  in  his  valuable  book  on 
the  Art  of  Conference,  has  outlined  a  sequence  which  might 
well  be  considered  by  teachers  in  their  guidance  of  groups  or 
in  organization  of  their  own  material  for  symposiums,  panels, 
or  other  group  discussions: 

1.  General  definition  of  problem. 

2.  Colorful  personal  experiences. 

3.  Exploration  of  social  situation. 

4.  Analysis  of  issue  or  conflict. 

5.  Accumulation  of  new  facts  on  the  sources  and  setting  of  the 
conflict. 

6.  Verification  of  these  facts,  especially  where  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  them. 

7.  Analysis  of  consequences  uncovers  differences  in  attitudes. 

8.  Attitude  differences  are  traced  to  differing  assumptions  and 
philosophies. 

9.  Review  of  situation  on  basis  of  agreement  on  essential  aim. 

10.  On  basis  of  assumption  and  fact  agreement,  selection  from 
among  the  solutions  proposed. 

11.  Right  wording  of  solution  or  resolution. 

12.  Discussion  and  agreement  on  ways  and  means  of  applica- 
tion.7 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  outline,  the 
governing  principle  of  which  is  balance  and  final  harmony 

7  Walser,  Frank,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-74. 
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between  opposite  factors,  such  as  definition  and  exploration, 
fact  and  attitude,  social  and  personal,  concrete  and  abstract, 
opinion  and  source  material,  or  authorities: 

1.  Problem:  How  can  a  teacher  avoid  the  evil  of  imposing  or 
indoctrinating  his  own  views? 

2.  Personal:  Personal  experiences  of  those  present  will  be 
described.  One  teacher  may  admit  having  influenced  his  students 
in  taking  up  the  same  critical  attitude  toward  the  social-economic 
order  as  his  own.  Another  may  report  disagreeable  reactions  in 
parents  or  principal  as  a  result  of  his  own  indoctrination.  Still 
another  may  say  he  refused  to  speak  frankly  of  his  views  on  the 
social-economic  order,  for  fear  of  influencing  the  students. 

3.  Social:  What  is  the  situation  in  the  nation?  Are  teachers 
now  giving  their  opinions  on  such  critical  problems  as  our  social- 
economic  order  freely  to  the  students?  Are  there  available  statis- 
tics or  reports  concerning  interference  by  parent  or  principal  (or 
dean)? 

4.  Conflict:  Between  progressive  thought  and  conventional 
habit,  between  the  people  and  property  owners,  between  teacher 
freedom  and  censor  or  control.  Finally,  perhaps,  between  ma- 
tured, forceful,  adult  outlook  and  immature  creative  scrutiny. 

5  and  6.  New  Facts:  Visits  to  schools  of  social  research  to 
see  how  criticism  and  change  are  taught  there.  Reading.  Research. 

7  and  8.  Attitudes:  Some  members  have  the  attitude  that 
thought  is  important  and  that  the  students'  minds  must  be  kept 
open.  Other  members  have  the  attitude  that  action  is  important 
and  constant  postponement  of  willingness  to  commit  oneself  to  a  be- 
lief and  program  is  an  academic  danger  which  is  anti-social.  Arti- 
cles and  books  read  are  reported  on,  and  their  attitudes  compared. 

9.  Essential  Aim:  Situations  2  and  3  are  again  examined  on 
basis  of  an  agreement,  finally  arrived  at,  that  both  extremes  of 
open-mindedness  and  of  adherence  to  a  belief  should  be  avoided, 
but  that  acute,  modern  problems,  however  distasteful  to  some, 
should  be  squarely  faced. 

10  and  11.  Selection:  Among  the  solutions  offered  the  following 
one  was  finally  selected:  Teacher  should  examine  critically  our  so- 
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cial-economic  problems,  such  as  persistent  unemployment,  and  after 
accumulating  the  facts,  should  give  his  own  opinion  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  But  he  should,  while  acting  on  his  opinion,  be  at  repeated 
intervals  prepared  to  review  it  in  the  light  of  new  facts  and  the 
criticism  of  others.  Therefore,  if  the  teacher  gives  his  own  opinion 
frankly,  he  should  invite  the  criticism  of  his  students,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  should  honestly  consider  these  criticisms  in  a 
receptive  spirit  prepared  for  any  change  of  attitude  for  truth's  sake. 

12.  Ways  and  Means:  Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools 
should  emphasize  the  above  solution  for  a  constantly  growing 
problem.  Parents  throughout  the  country  should  be  invited 
through  Child  Study  Associations  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
to  discuss  their  views  on  the  economic  situation  with  the  teachers, 
in  regular  group  discussions,  and  to  encourage  a  careful,  critical 
attitude  towards  our  social  order  and  opinions  about  it,  in  their 
children.  Parents,  teachers,  and  principals  should  be  warned  to 
place  problems  before  children  and  students  as  they  are  by  their 
development  ready  to  meet  or  examine  these  problems.  But  even 
if  they  are  not  yet  ready,  the  problems  should  not  be  merely 
avoided  and  shielded,  but  their  existence  should  be  more  and  more 
clearly  defined.8 

Sources  of  material. — The  teacher  in  the  new  school  must 
be  able  to  lead  pupils  to  plan,  to  execute,  to  set  up  criteria, 
and  to  evaluate.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  outside 
interests  and  enthusiasms  of  his  own  that  can  be  used  in  the 
motivating  of  student  enthusiasms.  He  must  know  the 
technique  of  using  libraries  effectively;  he  must  be  able  to 
recommend  lectures  that  are  stimulating;  he  must  know  the 
best  in  periodical  literature,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  which  might  contribute  to  class  prob- 
lems ;  and  he  must  know  the  features  on  the  radio  that  might 
lead  to  student  interest.  In  short,  he  must  have  sufficient 
interests  and  drives  of  his  own  in  order  to  lead  pupils  to  the 
adventures  of  group  thinking  and  the  joy  of  democratic 
sharing  of  experience  and  responsibility. 

8  Walser,  Frank,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75-77. 
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The  following  are  recommended  as  general  sources  of  in- 
formation which  may  provide  students  with  readily  accessi- 
ble information  on  a  specific  subject: 

Atlases 

Dictionaries  of  biography 

Encyclopedias 

Histories  of  literature 

Histories  of  the  world 

Loyola  Educational  Index 

Poetry  Guide 

Poole's  Index 

Reader's  Guide 

Textbooks 

Times'  Index 

Who's  Who 

World  Index 

In  the  utilization  of  the  types  of  oral  activity  suggested  in 
this  chapter,  students  should  be  permitted  to  attack  prob- 
lems which  they  themselves  suggest  and  in  which  they  are 
vitally  interested.  Through  group  discussion  they  may  clar- 
ify their  own  ideas  and  learn  to  make  judgments,  to  share 
experience,  and  to  analyze  and  compare  data.  Such  activi- 
ties enable  the  less  aggressive  to  gain  confidence,  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  leadership,  encourage  social 
harmony  and  open-mindedness,  and  furnish  practical  situa- 
tions wherein  good  speech  may  be  practiced  before  a  friendly, 
cooperative  audience. 

Parliamentary  procedure. — Although  the  topic  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  is  too  involved  to  be  treated  thoroughly 
in  a  general  volume  of  this  kind,  there  are  included  here  some 
of  the  elementary  factors  that  are  in  such  common  usage 
that  the  teacher  should  know  them  for  occasional  classroom 
and  club  procedure. 

Order  of  business. — In  a  club  meeting,  the  regular  order 
of  business  is  as  follows: 
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1.  The  president  or  chairman  calls  the  meeting  to  order. 

2.  The  chairman  requests  the  secretary  to  call  the  roll  and 
read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

3.  The  chairman  calls  for  additions,  changes,  or  acceptance 
of  the  minutes. 

4.  If  there  are  no  changes  suggested,  a  motion  is  made, 
seconded,  and  carried  that  the  minutes  be  accepted.  The 
chairman  then  announces  the  acceptance  of  the  minutes. 

5.  The  chairman  then  calls  for  the  treasurer's  report.  It 
is  read  and  either  amended  or  accepted  as  read  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  secretary's  report. 

6.  The  chairman  calls  for  other  committee  reports,  such 
as  membership  and  other  standing  (permanent)  committees. 

7.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  reports  for  his  group 
and  each  report  is  accepted  either  by  the  chairman  or  by 
motion  from  the  floor. 

8.  The  chairman  calls  for  any  old  or  unfinished  business. 
If  none  remains,  the  chairman  is  ready  to  consider  new  busi- 
ness. Such  new  business  may  take  the  form  of  a  speaker 
introduced  by  the  chair,  or  a  series  of  motions  introduced  by 
the  members,  or  the  discussion  of  a  club  project. 

9.  When  the  business  for  the  day  has  been  completed,  the 
chairman  may  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn.  If  the  mo- 
tion is  carried,  the  meeting  may  be  dismissed  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Duties  of  the  chairman. — The  first  duty  of  the  chairman 
is  to  open  meetings.  The  formal  opening  of  a  club  meeting 
is  as  follows:  "As  president  of  the  Science  Club  of  Central 
High  School,  I  call  this  meeting  to  order." 

The  chairman,  as  presiding  officer  at  meetings,  calls  for 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer.  The  usual 
formula  is,  "The  secretary  will  please  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting."  The  chairman  always  addresses  the 
secretary  as  "Mr.  Secretary"  or  "Madam  Secretary."     If 
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the  chairman  is  a  woman,  she  is  addressed  as  "  Madam 
Chairman/'  never  as  "Chairlady." 

It  is  the  chairman's  duty  to  call  for  committee  reports. 
The  usual  formula  is,  "  We  shall  now  hear  from  the  member- 
ship committee.  Mr.  Smith  (chairman  of  the  committee), 
will  you  report  on  the  work  of  your  committee?"  At  the 
end  of  the  report,  the  chairman  says,  "You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  membership  committee.  What  is  your  pleasure 
regarding  it?"  Then  a  motion  to  accept  or  to  discuss  the 
report  is  made  by  a  member  from  the  floor.  The  chairman 
may  wish  to  add  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  committee  for  its 
work,  if  the  task  has  been  a  difficult  one,  or  if  the  committee 
has  rendered  especially  good  service. 

One  of  the  chairman's  most  important  prerogatives  is  to 
recognize  speakers  from  the  floor,  since  no  member  may 
speak  without  having  been  recognized  by  the  chairman.  In 
recognizing  a  speaker,  the  chairman  ordinarily  calls  the 
person  by  name.  If  the  meeting  is  one  of  delegates  from 
various  organizations  or  localities,  the  chairman  may  say, 
"The  member  from  Cleveland  High  School"  or  "The  repre- 
sentative from  Detroit." 

The  chairman  also  calls  for  a  motion,  asks  that  it  be 
seconded,  calls  for  discussion  of  the  motion,  puts  the  motion 
to  the  meeting,  and  announces  the  results  of  the  vote. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  chairman  to  appoint  members  of  com- 
mittees. The  procedure  differs,  however,  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  individual  clubs. 

Duties  and  privileges  of  club  members. — The  duties  and 
privileges  of  club  members  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  introduce  motions. 

2.  To  second  motions. 

3.  To  suggest  amendments  for  motions  under  discussion. 

4.  To  discuss  motions. 

5.  To  vote  upon  motions. 
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The  usual  form  for  the  presentation  of  a  motion  is,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move,"  or  (more  formally)  "I  move  you 
that  .  .  ." 

The  formula  for  seconding  a  motion  is,  "I  second  the 
motion  that.  .  .  ."  In  seconding  a  motion,  always  repeat  it 
in  the  words  of  the  original.  Once  a  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded,  no  other  business  can  come  before  the  meeting 
until  that  motion  has  been  disposed  of. 

After  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded,  discussion  is 
called  for  by  the  chair.  When  the  discussion  has  ended, 
someone  calls  for  the  motion.  If  a  member  wishes  to  end  a 
discussion  which  he  considers  unnecessary,  he  may  call  for 
the  question.  The  usual  form  is  either,  informally,  "  Ques- 
tion," or,  more  formally,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
question." 

When  the  discussion  has  been  ended  and  the  vote  is  to  be 
taken,  it  is  customary  for  the  chairman  to  announce  how  the 
members  are  to  signify  their  choice.  He  says,  "It  has  been 
regularly  moved  and  seconded  that — (repeating  the  motion 
in  the  exact  words  of  its  maker) ;  those  in  favor  signify  by 
raising  the  right  hand."  The  vote  may  be  taken  by  saying 
aye,  or  by  standing.  Sometimes  when  there  is  an  important 
measure  to  be  voted  upon,  there  may  be  a  roll-call  vote  or  a 
secret  ballot  in  writing. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  thp  voting  is  known,  it  is  announced 
by  the  chairman.  "There  are  forty  votes  in  favor  of  the 
motion  and  five  opposed.  The  motion  is  carried  and  (re- 
peating the  motion  for  the  last  time)."  If  the  majority  of 
the  voters  oppose  the  motion  so  that  it  is  lost,  the  chairman 
so  announces,  but  does  not  repeat  the  motion. 

There  is  one  other  possible  action.  If  for  any  reason  a 
member  feels  that  the  motion  should  not  be  voted  upon  until 
a  later  date,  he  may  introduce  a  motion  to  table  the  one  then 
under  discussion.     If  that  motion  is  carried,  the  original 
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motion  is  "laid  on  the  table"  and  is  resumed  at  another 
meeting.  If,  however,  "the  motion  to  table  the  motion' '  is 
lost,  the  voting  on  the  original  motion  proceeds. 

Summary. — The  chairman  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  business  of  the  meeting  is  carried  on  efficiently  and  in 
order.  He  should  exercise  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
club  at  large.  He  should,  so  far  as  possible,  maintain  a 
neutral  attitude  during  discussion.  If  he  wishes  to  express 
an  opinion,  he  turns  over  his  office,  temporarily,  to  the  vice 
chairman  and  speaks  from  the  floor.  The  chairman  votes 
only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

The  members  carry  on  the  business  of  the  club  by  means  of 
motions,  each  of  which  is  open  to  discussion.  When  a 
member  wishes  to  speak,  he  asks  the  chair  to  recognize  him 
and  addresses  all  his  remarks  to  the  chairman.  It  is  im- 
portant, naturally,  that  he  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
heard  by  all  the  members. 

Problems 


1.  Observe  several  elementary  and  high-school  classes.  Note 
the  method  of  approach  used  by  each  teacher.  To  what  extent  do 
you  find  group  discussion  instead  of  the  formal  class  recitation? 

2.  How  would  you  motivate  students  to  plan  a  panel  discussion 
in  the  subject  you  are  planning  to  teach? 

3.  Prepare  in  lecture  form  a  unit  in  the  subject  you  expect  to 
teach.  Present  your  lecture  to  your  speech  class  as  though  you 
were  actually  teaching  in  an  elementary  or  high-school  class  in 
your  subject  matter. 

4.  Select  several  topics  from  your  magazine  and  newspaper 
reading  that  you  would  consider  suitable  for  a  panel  discussion. 
With  the  aid  of  the  class,  decide  on  the  best  one  for  your  group. 
Ask  your  teacher  to  select  members  for  the  panel  and  to  appoint  a 
chairman. 

5.  Decide  on  a  subject  you  would  like  to  have  discussed  at  a 
forum.     Ask  your  teacher  to  select  members  and  to  appoint  a 
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chairman.     If  possible,  invite  specialists  or  students  of  other  classes 
to  participate. 

6.  With  other  members  of  your  class,  plan  a  symposium  on  a 
subject  of  current  interest.     Invite  other  classes  to  attend. 

7.  Attend :  (a)  a  panel  discussion ;  (6)  a  forum ;  (c)  a  symposi- 
um; (d)  a  lecture.  Analyze  your  reactions  to  the  speakers  and  to 
the  groups  where  there  was  group  discussion. 

8.  Assume  that  you  are  chairman  of  a  panel  formed  to  discuss 
"The  Power  of  Non- Violence."     Outline  your  procedure. 

9.  In  preparing  to  lead  a  discussion  on  prison  reform,  where 
would  you  look  for  material? 

10.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  what  method  of  instruction  do  you 
employ  predominantly?  Can  you  justify  your  procedure  in  the 
light  of  present  educational  practices? 

11.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  present  a  short  unit  in  the  subject  you 
are  teaching  to  your  speech  class.  Use  the  method  of  presentation 
you  most  commonly  use  in  your  classroom,  calling  on  the  members 
of  the  class  to  cooperate,  if  necessary. 

Suggested  Topics  for  Group  Discussion 

Unemployment  Insurance 

The  Dole 

Women  in  Professions 

Effect  of  the  Talkies  and  Radio  on  Speech 

The  Press  in  Contemporary  Life 

Panaceas  for  Economic  Ills 

The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

Medical  Aid  as  a  State  Problem 

The  Effect  of  Military  Training  on  Attitude  Toward  War 

The  Problem  of  the  Consumer  in  Relation  to  Modern  Advertising 

The  United  States  and  the  World  Court 

Tariff  Reform 

Fascism  and  America 

Place  of  War  under  Capitalism 

League  of  Nations  and  the  Hope  for  World  Peace 

Imperialism  in  the  World  at  the  Present  Time 

Lobbying 

The  Problem  of  Leisure  Time 
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The  European  Criticism  of  American  Culture 

The  Art  of  Happiness 

Adult  Education 

Modern  Art  in  America 

Modern  Drama  in  America 

Place  of  Propaganda  in  Art  and  Literature 

Utopias 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Dramatics 

WHILE,  in  a  formal  sense,  dramatics  is  thought  of  as 
the  acting  in  and  producing  of  plays,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  informal  activity  that  may  also  be  used  beneficially 
for  dramatic  purposes  in  most  classrooms  from  the  pre- 
school through  the  college.  Dramatics  may  begin  in  the 
home  or  in  the  nursery  school.  Harriet  Johnson  explained 
the  beginning  of  the  dramatic  instinct  when  she  wrote: 

The  small  child  lives  in  a  self -centered  world,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  small  even  if  in  it  is  included  all  of  the  environment  that 
affects  him  directly  or  indirectly.  The  child  himself,  however,  sets 
narrower  boundaries  in  terms  of  his  own  intimate  share  in  that 
world's  current  events.  The  things  that  have  happened  to  him 
and  have  happened  repeatedly  are  his  deepest  concern,  and  as  we 
watch  we  can  trace  the  lines  which  have  engaged  his  interest  and 
his  emotion.  He  will  usually  dramatize  the  experiences  which  lie 
nearest  to  him,  sometimes  with  startling  fidelity,  sometimes  with  an 
elaboration  suggesting  that  they  are  inspired  either  by  fantasy  or 
by  unconscious  desire.1 

This  use  of  his  immediate  environment  continues,  but,  as 
he  grows  older,  the  child's  point  of  view  widens  and  an 
increasing  number  of  facts  are  related  and  interrelated; 
organized  games  call  forth  more  of  these  dramatic  impulses, 
and  the  teacher,  if  he  is  wise,  will  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
sire to  pretend  which  has  supplanted  to  some  extent  the 
desire  to  be.    In  this  type  of  dramatics,  which  emerges  from 

1  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
"Dramatic  Play  in  the  Nursery  School,"  by  Harriet  M.  Johnson.  New  York: 
John  Day,  1932. 
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practically  any  type  of  well-organized  play,  costumes  are 
not  important  and  scenery  is  not  engrossing,  but  children 
are  broadening  their  knowledge;  they  are  finding  joy  in 
group  activity;  they  are  developing  confidence  through  con- 
tribution to  the  group's  work;  in  short,  they  are  growing  up.2 

This  newer  concept  of  dramatics  means  that,  instead  of 
being  a  more  or  less  formal  activity  of  learning  lines  and 
thinking  in  terms  of  costumes  and  sets,  dramatics  may  be 
an  important  instrument  in  group  planning  and  purposeful, 
propulsive  activity.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  recog- 
nize this  type  of  dramatic  enterprise  and  to  utilize  it  fully  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  good  speech  and  rewarding  effort 
and  individual  contributions  to  the  group  plan.  Frequently, 
for  example,  in  the  lower  grades,  children  want  to  write 
their  own  lines;  sometimes  these  lines  change  so  materially 
during  rehearsals  that  even  the  teacher  is  surprised  at  the 
final  results.  Such  dramatizing  should  serve  as  a  motiva- 
tion for  students  whose  speech  is  poor  or  whose  voices  are 
inadequate.  They  may  develop  a  real  desire  to  communi- 
cate the  lines  because  they  themselves  wrote  the  dramatiza- 
tion. There  is  usually  a  greater  feeling  of  achievement  and 
pride  associated  with  such  creative  endeavor  than  in  the 
memorizing  of  lines  written  by  someone  else. 

Use  in  dramatics  of  the  great  literature  of  the  world. — In 
addition  to  the  dramatization  of  materials  growing  out  of 
organized  play,  children  may  effectively  dramatize  historical 
and  literary  incidents  from  the  great  literature  of  the  world. 
Classic  lyrics,  fables  and  folk  tales,  selected  poems,  fairy 
stories,  many  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  Greek  myths, 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Robin  Hood,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  Eddas,  and  stories  from  Celtic  folklore  may  all  be  utilized 


2  Cf.  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
"Growing  Up  and  Dramatics,"  by  Caroline  Pratt.  New  York:  John  Day> 
1932. 
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for  dramatic  purposes.  The  dramatization  of  such  material 
frequently  leads  to  a  greater  affection  for  it  and  to  more  in- 
tensive work  than  mere  reading.  Discussion  of  what  ma- 
terial may  be  used  dramatically  and  what  will  be  rejected 
aids  in  group  thinking  and  planning.  The  teacher  should 
observe  carefully  those  who  make  no  contribution  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  their  abilities  are  and  how  they  can  best 
be  stimulated  to  take  part  in  group  discussion.  Whenever 
possible,  their  ideas  should  be  incorporated  and  their  efforts 
rewarded.  Such  dramatization  requires  creative  expression, 
sincerity,  and  sometimes  indefatigable  energy  on  the  part  of 
all  members  of  the  group.  The  objective  is  to  let  emotional- 
ized attitudes  function  in  a  worthwhile  situation;  theatrical 
results  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Hence,  the  class- 
room teacher  is  preferable  to  a  professional  coach  for  this 
type  of  dramatization,3  which  provides  innumerable  speech 
situations  in  which  good  speech  may  be  motivated. 

Dramatic  development. — When  children  reach  the  junior 
or  senior  high  school,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  critical  of 
their  own  writings,  less  satisfied  with  the  crudity  of  class- 
room performances,  and  more  interested  in  audiences  out- 
side their  own  groups.  Under  proper  guidance  they  begin 
to  have  appreciation  for  the  dramas  of  great  writers. 

The  objective  of  these  more  mature  plays  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  organized  plays  in  the  early  grades, 
namely,  utilization  of  the  dramatic  impulse  to  enrich  life. 
The  teacher  who  is  successful  in  diagnosing  his  students  will 
recognize  the  personality  problems  and  complexes  that  are 
present  in  his  group.  He  will  realize  the  pleasure  that  comes 
to  a  student  with  a  definite  psychological  limitation  when  he 
can  portray  a  character  who,  to  him,  has  no  limitations;  he 


3  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
"Dramatics  —  A  Mode  of  Study,"  by  John  Merrill.  New  York:  John  Day, 
1932. 
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will  try  to  use  the  handicapped  or  those  suffering  from  in- 
feriority complexes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  obtain 
actual  therapeutic  value  from  the  joyous  release  that  comes 
with  impersonation. 

Selection  of  a  play. — One  of  the  first  problems  that  faces 
the  group  eager  to  produce  a  play  is  that  of  selection.  The 
teacher,  without  being  dogmatic,  must  help  to  guide  students 
in  their  choice.  He  must  have  in  mind  those  students  who 
will  derive  most  benefit  from  leading  parts,  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  the  spontaneity  of  dramatic  endeavor,  and 
he  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  effect  on  the  community  of  a 
school  play.  For  example,  a  play  that  is  of  a  propaganda 
nature  may  be  stimulating  and  thought-conducive  in  some 
communities.  The  same  play  produced  by  a  high-school 
dramatic  society  may  enrage  parents  and  other  taxpayers 
and  defeat  much  of  the  desirable  work  that  can  be  done  in 
dramatics  at  the  high-school  level.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  cheap  or  trashy  performance.  These  precautions  in 
selection  do  not  mean  that  any  type  of  play  that  is  brought 
up  for  discussion  should  not  be  openly  discussed,  but  rather 
that  it  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  be  prepared  to  make 
further  suggestions  to  encourage  groups  in  a  wise  choice  of 
plays  for  public  performance. 

Play  production  and  the  classroom  teacher. — If  responsi- 
bility for  a  school  play  could  be  centered  in  a  speech  teacher, 
the  problem  of  play-producing  might  be  less  complicated. 
Since  the  speech  teacher  is  still  a  luxury  in  many  communi- 
ties, the  task  of  play  production  is  likely  to  fall  upon  the 
English  teacher  or  the  physical  education  director,  or  in 
short,  upon  anyone  who  is  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility. 

Because  the  assignment  of  a  dramatic  group  may  be  more 
or  less  haphazard,  it  is  well  for  the  general  teacher  to  know 
a  few  principles  that  will  aid  him  in  seeking  the  cooperation 
of  other  members  of  the  school. 
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While  the  choice  of  a  play  usually  rests  with  the  director 
of  the  group  or  is  an  outcome  of  group  discussion,  it  is  well 
for  the  director  to  consult  colleagues  who  may  be  called  upon 
for  help  before  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  choice  of  a  play.  If,  for  example,  the  industrial  arts 
teacher  is  going  to  be  called  on  to  help  with  the  scenery,  he 
should  be  consulted  before  rehearsals  are  well  under  way,  if 
any  such  device  as  a  revolving  stage  is  needed.  If  the  music 
teacher  is  going  to  be  expected  to  use  a  large  amount  of  time 
in  training  choruses,  his  advice  should  be  asked,  and  a 
schedule  of  the  work  he  is  to  do  should  be  clearly  indicated 
to  him  so  that  he  will  not  feel  he  is  being  imposed  on  by  hav- 
ing to  prepare  unexpectedly  several  choruses  and  soloists. 
If  the  director  of  home  economics  is  to  be  asked  to  cooperate 
in  the  making  of  costumes,  costuming  and  its  costs  should  be 
discussed  before  too  much  time  has  been  spent  by  the  group 
in  memorizing  lines. 

The  next  problem  which  faces  every  director  is  one  which 
is  present  in  the  commercial  theatre  as  well  as  in  amateur 
groups,  namely:  What  Price  Technique?  Frequently  beau- 
tiful costumes  and  elaborate  settings  are  devised  with  too 
little  attention  given  to  performance,  without  sufficient  cor- 
rection of  faulty  posture,  abrupt  mannerisms,  poor  diction, 
lack  of  volume  in  voice,  and  marked  regional  dialects  in 
plays  requiring  Standard  English.  Technical  matters  in 
stagecraft  are  important,  but  they  should  never  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  actor.  Brilliant  lighting  effects  will  not  aid 
the  audience  in  understanding  unintelligible  speech.  A 
study  of  stagecraft  indicates  that  originally  the  plays  of  the 
master  dramatist  Shakespeare  were  produced  with  the 
humblest  of  sets. 

The  problem  of  the  school  director,  then,  is  to  integrate 
performance  and  production.  Such  integration  may  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  school;  that  is,  a  simpler  play  requiring 
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less  in  the  way  of  settings  and  costumes  and  artificial  de- 
vices may  have  to  be  substituted  for  an  elaborate  one;  but, 
at  all  costs,  the  audience  should  be  given  the  mood  of  the 
play,  a  vital  interpretation  of  the  author's  lines,  nuances  in 
meanings,  and  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction.  The  cast, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  have  the  joy  that  results  from 
sharing  an  experience  that  is  worth  while,  and  the  pleasure 
of  having  made  others  feel  because  of  their  dramatic 
ability. 

Speech  and  dramatics. — Perhaps  in  no  field  is  there  such 
great  possibility  for  motivating  good  speech  habits  as  in 
dramatics.  Pronunciation,  enunciation,  intonation,  judi- 
cious use  of  weak  forms,  breath  control  may  all  be  moti- 
vated through  this  activity.  It  is  impossible  to  say  dog- 
matically that  plays  with  dialect  should  be  barred  from  the 
high  school,  but  the  subject  of  dialect  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  the  selection  of  the  school  play.  There  is  not 
much  benefit,  for  example,  to  be  derived  from  the  experience 
of  presenting  a  play  containing  vulgar  New  York  City  dia- 
lect in  a  metropolitan  school  with  a  large  foreign  population. 
There  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  strong  motivation  for 
acquiring  an  interest  in  acceptable  speech  if  students  could 
be  made  sufficiently  interested  in  impersonating  a  dramatic 
character  who  would  normally  use  an  acceptable  speech 
pattern.  In  this  connection,  phonetics  is,  of  course,  an  in- 
valuable aid  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  type  of  speech 
that  is  inconspicuous  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
any  kind  of  dialect. 

Organization  of  production  staff. — Because  the  production 
of  a  play  is  a  complex  matter,  requiring  cooperation  from  a 
whole  group  as  well  as  from  various  departments  throughout 
the  school,  it  is  well  to  establish  an  organized  plan  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  selection  of  the  play.  The  members  of  a 
production  staff  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
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1.  A  director,  who  is  responsible  for  the  final  production 
of  the  play.  All  authority  is  vested  in  him  concerning  the 
rehearsals  and  the  performance. 

2.  Assistant  directors,  whose  duties  are  dictated  by  the 
director.  The  number  of  assistants  is  determined,  naturally, 
by  the  elaborateness  of  the  production. 

3.  A  business  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  advertising, 
programs,  tickets,  and  all  funds. 

4.  A  stage  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  the  production.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  stage  crew, 
which  ordinarily  includes  carpenters,  electricians,  scene- 
shifters,  and  curtain  men. 

5.  A  property  man,  who  is  responsible  for  the  properties 
used  in  furnishing  the  stage.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
return  of  all  material  and  all  stage  properties  to  their  proper 
places. 

6.  A  wardrobe  custodian,  who  has  charge  of  all  cos- 
tumes. 

7.  A  prompter,  who  is  responsible  for  helping  the  actors 
if  they  forget  their  lines. 

This  organization  may  be  increased  or  decreased  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  production.  A  one-act  production  with 
no  change  of  scene  would  naturally  have  considerably  fewer 
needs  than  a  three-act  play  with  several  changes  of  scenery. 
A  detailed  plan  of  procedure  is  helpful  not  only  to  insure 
efficiency  in  the  production,  but  also  to  assure  tasks  for  those 
who  have  no  desire  to  act  or  for  whom  suitable  parts  cannot 
be  found. 

Committee  organization. — In  order  to  include  more  stu- 
dents in  the  plans  for  the  production,  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
have  a  committee  organization  to  take  care  of  all  details. 
Such  committees  might  include:  a  try-out  committee  to  aid 
in  the  selection  of  the  cast ;  a  rehearsal  committee  to  assume 
responsibility  for  notifying  players  of  rehearsals  or  changes 
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of  rehearsals  as  well  as  for  notifying  other  committees  con- 
cerned with  lighting,  costumes,  and  so  forth;  costume  and 
stage  committees  to  submit  plans  for  costumes  and  scenery;  a 
property  committee  to  work  closely  with  the  costume  and 
stage  committees  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  borrowed 
or  rented  costumes  and  properties;  a  wardrobe  committee; 
a  make-up  committee ;  a  publicity  committee  to  take  care  of 
advertising;  and  any  other  committee  groups  that  seem  de- 
sirable. 

Selection  of  cast. — In  order  to  avoid  arbitrary  selection 
of  the  cast  by  the  director,  it  is  usually  wiser  to  vest  author- 
ity in  a  committee  of  three  or  five  members,  including  the 
director. 

Such  a  committee  may  select  members  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  Some  prefer  to  have  a  sight  reading  of  the  script, 
others,  a  memorized  version,  still  others,  pantomime.  In 
selecting  a  cast,  the  committee  should  keep  in  mind  the 
general  types  in  the  play,  so  that  the  cast  will  not  be  over- 
balanced by  too  many  tall  girls  and  short  boys,  or  charac- 
ters that  in  no  way  resemble  physically  the  persons  they  are 
impersonating. 

Many  educators  believe  that.there  should  be  a  double  cast, 
allowed  to  alternate  on  public  performances.  While  this 
procedure  is  a  desirable  one  in  that  it  utilizes  twice  as  many 
students  as  the  single  cast,  it  means  twice  as  much  work  for 
the  director.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  appoint  an  assistant 
director  for  the  second  cast. 

Altering  the  text. — Before  rehearsals  begin,  the  director 
should  make  all  necessary  changes  in  the  text.  Plays  that 
are  too  long  should  be  cut;  objectionable  scenes  should  be 
removed.  Occasionally,  changes  have  to  be  made  in  the 
succession  of  scenes.  Such  alterations  should  be  made  in 
advance,  so  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  memorizing  cues  or 
rehearsing. 
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Rehearsals. — Prior  to  rehearsals,  there  should  be  group 
study  of  characters  and  situations  inherent  in  the  play  as 
well  as  the  relationships  of  the  various  characters  to  the  plot. 
In  the  case  of  high-school  students,  such  study  and  interpre- 
tation usually  requires  several  days. 

During  the  first  one  or  two  rehearsals,  it  is  advisable  to 
devote  time  to  the  reading  of  the  play  without  any  attempt 
at  action.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  lines,  so  that  students  establish  no  bad 
habits  of  reading.  Each  member  of  the  cast  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  lines  he  is  to  read  and  his  cues.  The  first 
act  should  be  read  with  great  care. 

During  the  second  or  third  rehearsal,  the  action  of  the 
first  act  may  be  blocked  out.  Thereafter,  attention  may  be 
focused  on  memorization  of  lines.  Many  amateurs  make  the 
mistake  of  memorizing  immediately,  sometimes  before  they 
are  clear  on  the  exact  interpretation.  Once  they  have 
memorized  the  words,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  change  the 
interpretation.  For  the  fourth  rehearsal,  students  should  be 
expected  to  know  all  the  lines  of  the  first  act  and  to  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  all  action  patterns.  A  similar  process 
should  be  followed  for  the  other  acts,  followed  by  intensive 
rehearsal  of  especially  difficult  scenes,  of  mob  scenes,  and  of 
mechanical  aspects,  such  as  lighting,  props,  and  sets.  In 
addition  to  these  formal  rehearsals  there  will  need  to  be,  of 
course,  private  conferences  and  rehearsals  with  individuals  or 
small  groups  of  the  cast  in  order  to  assure  proper  coordination. 

Dress  rehearsal. — At  least  two  days  before  the  final  per- 
formance is  scheduled,  a  dress  rehearsal  should  be  held  with 
the  sets,  all  properties,  and  furnishings  as  they  are  to  be  for 
the  final  performance.  No  detail  should  be  unchecked.  If 
there  is  any  major  fault  in  the  performance  of  the  dress 
rehearsal,  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  line  and  cue  rehearsal 
between  it  and  the  final  performance. 
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The  prompt-book. — The  prompt-book  is  a  necessity  to  the 
director.  It  should  contain  everything  that  is  done  or  said 
in  the  entire  production.  Some  directors  prefer  two  prompt- 
books in  which  there  are  diagrams  of  the  sets  and  lighting 
plans  as  well  as  lines.  The  prompt-book  should  be  kept  at 
hand  during  rehearsals,  so  that  all  changes  decided  upon 
may  be  entered.  Needless  to  say,  the  prompter  needs  to  be 
trained  as  carefully  as  any  of  the  cast  if  he  is  to  be  relied 
upon  to  prompt  efficiently.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  have  two 
or  more  prompters  available  for  difficult  scenes. 

Costumes. — The  costuming  of  plays  obviously  depends  on 
the  type  of  play  to  be  produced.  Some  plays  demand  cos- 
tumes that  are  of  historical  or  period  significance ;  others  are 
contemporary.  The  most  practical  arrangement,  then,  in 
selecting  the  play  is  to  think  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  renting 
costumes,  the  possibility  of  making  them,  and  the  ways  of 
using  those  already  available.  The  dramatic  organization 
should  attempt  to  build  up  a  wardrobe  from  the  donations 
of  members  and  friends.  Great  care  should  be  taken  of  all 
costumes,  and  members  should  realize  that  they  are  wearing 
borrowed  clothes  that  may  be  needed  again  for  dramatic 
productions. 

Clashes  of  colors  should  be  avoided  not  only  in  costumes, 
but  also  in  settings  and  furnishings.  In  order  to  insure 
harmony,  it  is  well  to  have  the  permanent  settings  and 
furnishings  neutral  in  tone. 

For  detailed  study  of  allied  problems,  students  are  directed 
to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Problems 

1.  Observe  several  classes  of  young  children  in  pre-school  or 
primary  groups.  Discuss  the  elements  in  their  play  that  seem  to 
you  to  be  dramatic. 

2.  If  possible,  observe  several  rehearsals  of  a  school  play.  What 
are  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  beset  the  cast? 
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3.  Select  five  plays  that  you  think  would  be  appropriate  for 
production  at  one  of  the  following  levels:  (a)  elementary  school; 
(6)  junior  high  school;  (c)  senior  high  school;  (d)  normal  school; 
and  (e)  college.  Discuss  problems  of  casting  and  producing  in  each 
case. 

4.  Select  a  literary  or  historical  incident  that  you  think  might  be 
dramatized  from  one  of  the  following:  (a)  fairy  stories;  (b)  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer;  (c)  Robin  Hood;  (d)  the  Old  Testament; 
(e)  Greek  mythology;  and  (/)  Celtic  folklore.  Justify  your  selec- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  particular  school  grade  for  which  you  wish  to 
adapt  the  material. 

5.  Outline  your  procedure  for  dramatizing  the  incident  you 
selected  in  4. 

6.  Describe  how  you  would  organize  a  group  wishing  to  present 
any  play  you  may  select  from  pages  340  to  350. 

7.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  to  what  extent  do  you  use  dramatics  to 
improve  speech? 
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Gale,  Zona,  The  Neighbors.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  6  women,  2  men; 

1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00;  $5.00.)     New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Gates,  Eleanor,  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl.    A  play  in  3  acts;  10  women, 

9  men;  2  interiors,  4  exteriors.     Fanciful  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Gregory,  Lady  Augusta,  Hyacinth  Halvey.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  2  women, 

3  men;  1  exterior.     Irish  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Gregory,  Lady  Augusta,  Spreading  the  News.    A  comedy  in  one  act; 

3   women,    7   men;    1    exterior.     Irish   costumes.     (Royalty,    $5.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Gregory,  Lady  Augusta,  The  Travelling  Man.    An  allegorical  play  in  one 

act;  1  woman,  1  man,  1  boy;  1  interior.     Irish  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Gregory,  Lady  Augusta,  The  Workhouse  Ward.    A  farce-comedy  in  one 

act;  1  woman,  2  men;  1  interior.     Irish  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
McFadden,  Elizabeth,  The  Boy  Who  Discovered  Easter.     A  play  in  2  acts; 

2  women,  2  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00; 
$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
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MacKaye,  Percy,  George  Washington  at  the  Delaware.     A  play  in  one  act; 

1  girl,  6  men,  1  boy;  1  exterior.     Colonial  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
MacKaye,  Percy,  " Gettysburg.' '     Yankee  Fantasies.     A  play  in  one  act; 

1  woman,  1  man;  1  interior.  Modern  rural  costumes.  (Royalty, 
$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

MacKaye,  Percy,  Kinfolk  of  Robin  Hood.  A  play  in  4  acts;  7  women, 
23  men;  1  interior,  2  exteriors.  Old  English  costumes.  (Royalty, 
$10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

McKinnel,    Norman,    The    Bishop's    Candlesticks.     A  play  in  one  act; 

2  women,  3  men;  1  interior.  Late  eighteenth-century  French  costumes. 
(Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Milne,  A.  A.,  Make-Believe.    A  fantasy  in  3  acts;  30  characters;  various 

simple  interiors  and  exteriors.     Fancy  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Palmer,  Josephine,  and  Thorp,  Annie,  The  Lighting  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

(Adapted  from  Selma  Lagerlof.)     A  play  in  one  act;  2  women,  5  men; 

1  interior.     Swedish  peasant  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Rogers,  John  William,  "Ring  Leader."     Seven  to  Seventeen.     A  play  in 

one  act;   6  men;   1   interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,   $10.00; 

$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Shakespeare,  William,  Julius  Caesar.     A  tragedy  in  5  acts;  2  women,  32 

men;  various  scenes.     Classic  costumes.     (No  royalty.) 
Tarkington,  Booth,  Bimbo,  the  Pirate.     A  comedy  in  one  act;  1  woman, 

4  men;  1  interior.  Eighteenth-century  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Vosburgh,  Maude  B.,  The  Rome-Makers,    An  historical  play  in  3  acts; 

6  women,   10  men;   2  interiors.     Puritan  costumes.     (No   royalty.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Webster,  Jean,  Daddy  Long-Legs.    A  play  in  4  acts;  7  women,  6  men, 

children;  4  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,   $25.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
Wilde,  Percival,  Kings  of  Nomania.    A  play  in  5  scenes  lasting  an  hour 

and  a  half;  18  characters;  1  exterior.     Fantastic  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Plays  For  High  Schools 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.     A  whimsical  comedy  in  3  acts; 

5  women,  7  men,  3  children,  and  extras;  2  interiors,  1  exterior.  Fan- 
tastic and  modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $40.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 
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Barry,  Philip,  You  and  I.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women,  4  men;  2  interiors. 

Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Booth,  John  Hunter,  Rolling  Home.     Drama  in  3  acts.     4  women,  10  men; 

1     interior.     Modern     costumes.     (Royalty,     $25.00.)     New     York: 

Samuel  French. 
Burnett,  Frances  H.,  and  Gillette,  William,  Esmeralda.    A  comedy  in 

4  acts;  5  women,  6  men;  3  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$10.00.)     New  York,  Samuel  French. 
Cohan,  George  M.,  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.    A  melodrama  in  3  acts; 

4  women,  9  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Connelly,  Marc,  and  Kaufman,  George  S.,  To  the  Ladies!  A  comedy  in 
3  acts;  3  women,  11  men,  extras;  3  interiors.  Modern  costumes. 
(Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Down,  Oliphant,  The  Maker  of  Dreams.  A  poetic  comedy  in  one  act; 
1  woman,  2  men;  1  interior.  Pierrot-Pierrette  costumes  and  one  mod- 
ern or  period  costume  for  a  man.  (Royalty,  $8.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Dunsany,  Lord,  The  Golden  Doom.  A  satire  in  one  act;  2  children,  12  men, 
extras;  1  exterior.  Fantastic  or  symbolic  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Fitch,  Clyde,  Beau  Brummell.  An  historical  character  play  in  4  acts; 
7  women,  12  men,  extras;  5  interiors,  1  exterior.  Eighteenth-century 
English  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Flavin,  Martin,  Broken  Dishes.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  6  men; 

1  interior.     The  time  is  the  present  and  costumes  are  modern.     (Pro- 
duction restricted.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Glaspell,  Susan,  Trifles.  A  tragedy  in  one  act;  2  women,  3  men;  1  in- 
terior.    Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     Boston:  W.  H.  Baker. 

Goodrich,  Arthur,  So  This  is  London.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 
7  men;  3  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $50.00.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Green,  Paul,  "The  Last  of  the  Lowries."  The  Lord's  Will.  A  folk 
tragedy  in  one  act;  3  women,  1  man;  1  interior.  Modern  rural  costumes. 
(Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Hey  ward,  Dorothy,  Nancy  Ann.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  9  women,  7  men; 

2  interiors.     Modern    costumes.     (Royalty,    $25.00.)     New    York: 
Samuel  French. 

Howard,  Sidney,  The  Late  Christopher  Bean.    Comedy  in  3  acts.    4  women, 

5  men;  1  interior.    Modern  costumes.    (Royalty,  $35.00.)    New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Jackson,  Frederick,   The  Bishop  Misbehaves.     Farce-comedy  in  3  acts. 

3  women,    3    men.     Two    interiors.    Modern    costumes.     (Royalty, 
$25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
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Jacobs,  W.  W.,  and  Parker,  Louis  N.,  The  Monkey's  Paw.     A  mystery 

play  in  3  scenes;  1  woman,  4  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes. 

(Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Kelly,  George,  The  Flattering  Word.     A  satire  in  one  act;  3  women,  2  men; 

1     interior.     Modern     costumes.     (Royalty,     $10.00.)     New     York: 

Samuel  French. 
Kummer,  Clare,  Rollo's  Wild  Oat.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women,  7  men; 

4  interiors.     Modern  and  Shakespearean  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

MacKaye,  Percy,   The   Evergreen    Tree.     A  masque  in  several  scenes. 

There  are  many  characters;  the  numbers  appearing  may  be  reduced  if 

director  desires.     Costumes  are  medieval  and  fantastic.     (Royalty  on 

application.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
MacKaye,  Mrs.  Steels,  Pride  and  Prejudice.     Comedy  in  4  acts.     10 

women,  10  men;  3  interiors,  1  exterior.     Costumes,  c.  1800.     (Royalty, 

$25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Manners,  J.  Hartley,  Peg  o1  My  Heart.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 

5  men;  2  interiors.    Modern  costumes.    (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Martin,  Allan  L.,  Smilin'  Through.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women,  5  men, 
extras;  2  exteriors.  Costumes,  modern  and  1870.  (Production  re- 
stricted.)    New  York:  Samuel  French. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  If  I  Were  King.  An  historical  romance  in  4  acts; 
7  women,  8  men,  extras;  several  settings  which  may  be  simplified. 
Medieval  costumes.     (Royalty,  $75.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth,  Why  the  Chimes  Rang.  A  Christmas  play  in  one 
act;  2  women,  3  men;  1  interior.  Symbolical  and  picturesque  French 
peasant  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00;  $5.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Milne,  A.  A.,  The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  2  women, 
4  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Milne,  A.  A.,  The  Romantic  Age.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  5  men; 
1  interior,  1  exterior.  Modern  costumes  and  one  fancy  dress  costume. 
(Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Moliere,  Jean-Baptiste  (translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Doctor 
in  Spite  of  Himself .  A  farce  in  3  short  acts;  3  women,  6  men;  1  exterior, 
1  interior.  Seventeenth-century  French  costumes.  (No  royalty.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Moliere,  Jean-Baptiste  (translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Imaginary 
Invalid.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  8  men;  1  interior.  Seven- 
teenth-century French  costumes.  (No  royalty.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 
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Nicholson,  Kenyon,  and  Pendray,  G.  Edward,  The  Organ.     A  folk  play  in 

one  act;  4  women,  9  men;   1  modern  interior.     Modern  costumes. 

(Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Norris,  Kathleen,  and  Totheroh,  Dan,  The  Kelly  Kid.    A  comedy  in  one 

act;   4   women,   3   men;    1    interior.     Modern   costumes.     (Royalty, 

$10.00.)     Boston:  W.  H.  Baker. 
Ravold,  John,  David  Copper  field.     Romantic  play  in  3  acts.     9  women, 

10  men;   1   simple  interior.     Costumes,   early  Victorian.     (Royalty, 

$10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Rostand,  Edmond   (translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Romancers. 

Comedy  in  3  acts;  1  woman,  5  men;  1  interior.     French  period  costumes. 

(No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Rouverol,   Aurania,   Growing  Pains.     Comedy  in  3  acts.     10  women, 

8  men,  and  extras;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Shakespeare,  William,  As  You  Like  It.    A  romantic  comedy  in  5  acts; 

4  women,  16  men;  various  scenes.    Elizabethan  costumes.    (No  royalty.) 
Shakespeare,  William,  The  Comedy  of  Errors.    A  farce  in  5  acts;  4  women, 

13   men;   various  scenes.     Classical  or  Elizabethan   costumes.     (No 

royalty.) 
Shakespeare,  William,  Twelfth  Night.    A  comedy  in  5  acts;  3  women, 

10  men;  several  exteriors  and  interiors.    Elizabethan  costumes.     (No 

royalty.) 
Spence,  Wall,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.     Drama  in  prologue  and  3 

acts.     11  women,   11  men,  and  extras;  1  interior.     Costumes,  early 

nineteenth-century.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Tarkington,  Booth,  Clarence.    A  comedy  in  4  acts;  5  women,  5  men; 

1     interior.     Modern     costumes.     (Royalty,     $25.00.)     New    York: 

Samuel  French. 
Tarkington,  Booth,  Seventeen.    A  comedy  in  4  acts;  6  women,  8  men; 

1  exterior,  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
Tarkington,  Booth,  The  Try  sting  Place.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  3  women, 

4  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Tchekhov,  Anton,  The  Boor.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  1  woman,  2  men; 

1   interior.     Russian  costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:   Samuel 

French. 
Wilde,  Percival,  Confessional.    A  serious  play  in  one  act;  3  women,  3  men; 

1     interior.     Modern     costumes.     (Royalty,     $10.00.)     New    York: 

Samuel  French. 
Yeats,  William  Butler,  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.     A  poetic  play  in  one 

act;  3  women,  3  men;  1  interior.     Modern  Irish  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
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Plays  for  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges 

Ade,  George,  The  College  Widow.     Comedy  in  4  acts;  10  women,  15  men; 

3  exteriors,  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
Augier,  Emile,  and  de  Musset,  Alfred,  The  Green  Coat.     One  act;  1  woman, 

3  men;   one   simple   interior   set.     Period   costumes.     (No   royalty.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Barrie,  James  M.,  The  Admirable  Crichton.  A  comedy  in  4  acts;  7  women, 
7  men;  4  settings.  Modern  costumes.  (Production  restricted.)  New 
York;  Samuel  French. 

Barrie,  James  M.,  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals."  Echoes  of  the 
War.  A  comedy  in  3  scenes;  4  women,  2  men;  1  interior.  Modern 
costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Barrie,  James  M.,  What  Every  Woman  Knows.    A  comedy  in  4  acts; 

4  women,  6  men;  4  settings.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty  on  applica- 
tion.)    New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Barry,  Philip,  and  Rice,  Elmer,  Cock  Robin.     A  mystery  comedy  in  3  acts; 

4  women,  8  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  and  Fletcher,  John,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
A  comedy  in  5  acts;  several  scenes  in  the  Elizabethan  sense.  Sixteenth- 
century  Elizabethan  costumes.    (No  royalty.)    New  York :  D.  C.  Heath. 

Bennett,  Arnold,  and  Knoblock,  Edward,  Milestones.    A  comedy  in  3  acts; 

5  women,  10  men;  1  interior.     Costumes  of  1860,   1885,  and  1912. 
(Royalty,  $25.00.)     Boston:  W.  H.  Baker. 

Bolton,  Guy,  Polly  Preferred.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women,  8  men; 

3    interiors.     Modern    costumes.     (Royalty,    $25.00.)     New    York: 

Samuel  French. 
Bolton,  Guy,  and  Middleton,  George,  Polly  with  a  Past.    A  comedy  in 

3  acts;  5  women,  7  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Campbell,  Kane,  The  Enchanted  April.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women, 

5  men;  2  interiors.    Modern  costumes.    (Royalty,  $25.00.)    New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Capek,  Karel,  R.  U.  R.     A  play  in  3  acts;  4  women,  13  men;  3  interior 

scenes.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty  on  application.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Coward,  Noel,  Hay  Fever.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women,  4  men;  1  in- 
terior.    Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel 

French. 
Craven,  Frank,  The  First  Year.     A  "comic"  tragedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 

5   men;    2    interiors.     Modern    costumes.     (Royalty,    $25.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
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Cushing,  Tom,  The  Devil  in  the  Cheese.  A  fantasy  in  3  acts;  2  women, 
7  men;  interiors  and  exteriors  which  may  be  much  simplified.  Cos- 
tumes modern  and  fantastic.  (Royalty,  $50.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Dunsany,  Lord,  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain.  A  poetic  drama  in  3  short 
acts;  10  or  more  characters;  1  exterior,  1  interior.  Fantastic  costumes. 
(Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Everyman  (anonymous) .  An  old  English  morality  play;  6  women,  11  men; 
1  symbolic  setting.  Sixteenth-century  costumes.  (No  royalty.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Field,  Rachel,  " Bargains  in  Cathay."  (The  Cross-Stitch  Heart.)  A 
comedy  in  one  act;  3  women,  4  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes. 
(Royalty,  $10.00  with  or  $5.00  without  admission.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Flavin,  Martin,  Children  of  the  Moon.  A  tragedy  in  3  acts;  3  women, 
5  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

France,  Anatole,  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife.    A  satire  in  2  acts; 

3  women,  5  men;  1  interior.     Medieval  French  costumes.     (Royalty, 
$25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Gale,  Zona,  Miss  Lulu  Bett.  A  serious  drama  in  3  acts;  5  women,  4  men; 
1  exterior,  2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty  on  application.) 
New  York:  Appleton. 

Gilbert,  W.  S.,  Sweethearts.  A  comedy  in  2  acts;  2  women,  2  men;  1  ex- 
terior. Modern  costumes  or  nineteenth-century  costumes.  (No 
royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Goldoni,  Carlo,  The  Fan.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  10  men;  1  ex- 
terior. Eighteenth-century  Italian  costumes.  (No  royalty.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.    A  comedy  of  manners  in  5  acts; 

4  women,  15  men;  3  interiors,  1  exterior.     Eighteenth-century  English 
costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Hervieu,   Paul,   Modesty.     A   comedy   in   one   act;   1   woman,   2   men; 

1   interior.     Modern  costumes.     (No   royalty.)     New  York:    Samuel 

French. 
Housman,  Laurence,  The  Chinese  Lantern.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  2  women, 

12  men;  1  oriental  interior.     Chinese  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Kaufman,  George,  and  Connelly,  Marc,  Dulcy.    A  comedy  in  3  acts; 

3  women,  8  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Kelly,  George,  The  Show-Off.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women,  6  men; 

1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty  on  application.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
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Kennedy,  Charles  Rann,  The  Servant  in  the  House.     A  modern  morality 

in  5  acts;  2  women,  5  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Marquis,  Don,  The  Old  Soak.     A  character  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 

5  men;  3  interiors.    Modern  costumes.    (Royalty,  $25.00.)    New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Medcraft,  Russell,  The  First  Dress  Suit.     A  comedy  in  one  act;  2  women, 

2  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York: 
Samuel  French. 
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Part  V 
PATHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS   OF   SPEECH 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Problem  of  Speech  Pathology 

THE  too-obvious  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  speech  defectives  in  our  classes?  "  is  to  direct  de- 
fectives to  a  speech  specialist.  But  not  every  school  or  every 
school  system  boasts  a  speech  specialist  or  clinician.  Even 
if  we  could  envisage  a  Utopian  society  in  which  there  was  a 
speech  correctionist  in  every  school,  we  should  not  entirely 
solve  our  problem.  For  the  problem  of  speech  correction  is 
a  fundamental  one  in  the  work  of  every  classroom  teacher. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  speech 
correctionist.  Even  if  all  teachers  were  willing  to  train  for 
the  strenuous  and  frequently  discouraging  task  of  speech 
correction,  many  would  be  temperamentally  unfit,  or  would 
find  speech  correction  distasteful  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  suited  for  the  task,  or  whether  we  like 
or  dislike  this  arduous  aspect  of  teaching,  we  can  never  es- 
cape from  the  fact  that  there  are  speech  defectives  in  our 
classes. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  are  sometimes  completely  una- 
ware that  speech  defects  exist,  even  when  they  are  serious 
ones.  For  example,  the  writer  was  asked  to  speak  to  a 
Parent  Teachers'  Association  in  a  comparatively  wealthy 
community  on  the  subject  of  "  Speech  Defects."  The  secre- 
tary and  president  of  the  organization  assured  her  before  her 
talk  that  there  were  no  speech  defects  in  the  city  of  M. 
They  dwelt  on  the  economic  superiority  of  the  community 
and  the  architectural  beauty  of  their  school  buildings,  as 
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though  these  two  facts  might  have  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  speech  defectives. 

At  the  close  of  the  talk,  the  secretary,  who  had  taught  in 
the  school  system  for  several  years  prior  to  her  marriage, 
said,  with  some  embarrassment,  "But  I  didn't  know  hoarse 
voice  was  considered  a  defect.  My  son  has  been  hoarse  for 
five  years.  His  voice  irritates  me,  but  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  it."  The  president  said,  "My  son  gets  A's  in  his 
written  work,  but  has  failed  two  terms  in  high  school  because 
he  can't  speak  in  public;  there's  nothing  wrong  with  his 
speech,  however.  He's  merely  nervous."  Four  teachers, 
all  with  marked  lisps,  representing  grades  one  to  four,  re- 
ported proudly  that  they  had  no  speech  defectives  in  their 
classes,  but  were  glad  to  know  something  about  speech  de- 
fects by  way  of  general  information. 

Then  the  kindergarten  teacher,  who  had  not  heard  the 
glowing  reports  of  her  colleagues,  said  that  she  had  so  many 
speech  defectives  in  the  kindergarten  that  she  could  not  be- 
gin to  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  them.  Hence, 
she  did  nothing.  Questions  asked  by  parents  during  the 
meeting  bore  out  the  truth  of  the  kindergarten  teacher's 
statement.  There  were  many  speech  defectives  in  the 
community,  but  the  nature  of  their  defects  was  unknown 
to  teachers  and,  in  most  cases,  but  dimly  recognized  by 
parents. 

Unfortunately,  the  city  of  M  is  not  unique;  it  has  many 
counterparts  throughout  the  country.  Wealth,  beautiful 
school  plants,  or  elaborate  equipment  will  not  take  the  place 
of  teachers  trained  so  that  they  can  recognize  basic  speech 
defects.  The  number  of  speech  defectives  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  and  hard  of  hearing  com- 
bined, and  their  distribution,  like  that  of  other  handicapped 
groups,  is  surprisingly  even. 
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The  task  of  the  classroom  teacher. — Perhaps  the  principal 
task  of  the  general  classroom  teacher  is  to  recognize  speech 
defects  and  to  diagnose  them  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
especially  in  the  early  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  teacher,  through  the  careful  use  of  his  own  voice  and 
through  good  speech,  may  aid  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
speech  faults  that  are  apparent  in  the  primary  school,  for  at 
this  age  level  imitation  is  a  very  potent  tool.  These  same 
defects,  notably  baby  talk,  some  types  of  lisping,  and  various 
others  frequently  persist  in  adult  years  because  they  were 
unnoticed  in  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.  Because 
speech  is  an  habitual  function,  bad  speech  habits  grow 
readily.  The  task  of  correcting  defects  and  modifying 
sounds  becomes  increasingly  complex  as  the  student  grows 
older.  As  speech  is  a  manifestation  of  an  individual's  inte- 
gration or  lack  of  integration,  it  is  important  that  we  think 
of  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  speech  defective  is  placed 
in  a  society  which  rewards  conformity  and  is  skeptical  and 
critical  of  any  lack  of  concurrence.  In  attempting  to  evalu- 
ate the  causes  and  remedies  for  juvenile  delinquency  and  for 
the  rising  tide  of  crime,  we  have  only  begun  to  realize  the 
extreme  importance  of  language  handicaps  and  disorders.1 

Ridicule  and  the  speech  defective. — The  problem  of  the 
speech  defective  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  current  humor  is  directed  at  him.  He  is  prac- 
tically the  only  handicapped  member  of  society  who  may  be 
laughed  at  with  impunity.  If  you  turn  on  the  radio,  go  to 
the  movies  or  the  theatre,  you  are  likely  to  hear  the  speech 
defective,  especially  the  stammerer,  constantly  exploited. 
This  is  a  pernicious  slant  on  the  problem  of  the  speech  defec- 
tive. Sometimes  he  is  unconscious  that  he  has  a  defect; 
other  times  he  not  only  knows  that  he  has  one,  but  he  is  sen- 

1  Cf .  Hinshaw,  Augusta,  "Crime  and  the  Cortex."  Harper's  Magazine, 
May  1933. 
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sitive  about  it  and  badly  thwarted  by  it.  He  develops  a 
sense  of  inferiority  which  may  manifest  itself  in  a  variety  of 
anti-social  activities. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher. — While  it  is  impossible  for 
every  teacher  to  be  able  to  cure  all  speech  defects,  there  is 
one  requisite  which  the  teacher  must  have  in  order  to  be  of 
real  service  to  the  speech  defective;  he  must  have  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  the  problem  of  the  speech  defective 
in  a  world  so  organized  that  ridicule  and  cruelty  are  more 
frequent  than  adequate  understanding  or  sympathy.  He 
must  make  every  effort  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  speech 
defective  if  he  expects  to  achieve  success. 

Cooperation  with  the  speech  teacher. — In  many  schools 
that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  full  or  part-time  serv- 
ices of  a  speech  teacher,  there  is  sometimes  an  attitude 
among  other  teachers  that  the  disrupting  of  regular  classes 
for  speech  correction  constitutes  a  serious  interruption  in  the 
important  work  of  the  day.  The  point  for  the  teacher  to 
keep  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  that,  although  arithmetic 
and  spelling  and  science  and  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum may  be  vital,  few  of  them  persist  in  out-of-school 
lives  to  the  extent  that  speech  does.  For  this  reason,  every 
cooperative  effort  should  be  extended  to  the  speech  teacher 
who,  in  most  communities,  has  considerably  less  time  in 
which  to  effect  changes  than  the  general  teacher  has  to  alter 
attitudes  and  to  stimulate  a  love  of  scholarship. 

Since  the  problem  of  speech  defects  and  their  correction  is 
treated  in  great  detail  in  many  excellent  books  in  the  field, 
and  since  the  classroom  teacher  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
know  all  about  the  wide  variety  of  defects  and  their  cures, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  three  subsequent  chapters  to  describe 
briefly  only  the  most  common  voice  and  speech  defects 
throughout  the  country.  Some  corrective  measures  are  in- 
cluded, with  the  advice  that,  if  there  is  a  speech  correction 
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teacher  available,  the  classroom  teacher  avail  himself  of  pro- 
fessional advice  or  cooperate  in  the  matter  of  sending  stu- 
dents to  the  speech  clinic. 

General  Suggestions  Regarding  Remedial  Measures 

1.  Discover  the  speech  situations  in  which  a  student  does 
well.  If  his  responses  to  speech  situations  are  poor,  discover 
the  non-speaking  activities  in  which  he  succeeds. 

It  is  true  in  speech,,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Give  the  speech  defective  a  sense  of 
confidence,  the  power  of  success,  and  praise,  and  many  of 
his  speech  difficulties  may  be  easier  to  dispel. 

2.  Motivate  students  to  want  to  improve  speech,  and  then 
select  material  for  corrective  work  that  is  compatible  with 
their  abilities.  Avoid  tongue-twisters  or  other  tiring  exer- 
cises, until  students  have  begun  to  gain  confidence;  then  such 
material  may  act  as  a  challenge. 

3.  Be  sure  that,  in  selecting  material  for  corrective  proce- 
dures, you  modify  it  according  to  the  individual  needs  of 
speech  defectives.2  In  speech  correction,  as  in  all  other  ac- 
tivities, the  student  should  feel  the  joy  of  achievement. 

4.  Avoid  exercises  that  are  too  involved  for  students  to 
follow.  Never  let  them  get  bewildered  by  the  mechanics  of 
speech  drills.  As  soon  as  they  feel  some  accomplishment, 
the  difficulty  of  exercises  can  be  increased. 

5.  Vary  practice  material  and  speech  situations  so  that 
students  are  not  bored.  Improvement  in  speech  is  like  im- 
provement in  ball-playing,  swimming,  violin-playing,  or 
other  activities  in  which  a  high  degree  of  coordination  is  re- 
quired. It  is  sometimes  a  slow,  tedious  process  to  train  the 
ear  to  distinguish  between  sounds,   and  the   articulatory 


2  Cf.  Manser,  Ruth,  Speech  Correction  on  the  Contract  Plan.     New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  1935. 
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organs  to  make  them  properly.  Students  should  be  kept 
from  feeling  discouraged  or  inferior  when  their  improvement 
is  slow.3 

6.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  speech  is  largely 
an  imitative  matter.  Your  own  speech  will  do  much  to  help 
pupils,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 


3  Cf .  "Vitalizing  the  High-School  Curriculum."     Research  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  Sept.  1929,  pp.  187-188. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Functional  Speech  Disorders 

Baby  talk. — Baby  talk,  which  is  unfortunately  con- 
sidered to  be  cute  in  some  homes,  constitutes  one  of  our 
major  speech  difficulties  in  America.  It  may  be  defined 
as  speech  containing  many  sound  substitutions  and  as  being 
generally  infantile  in  pattern.  The  most  common  sound 
substitutions  include:  [w]  for  [i],  [we-rin]  for  [ieTln];  [v]  for 
[S],  [Wva]  for  [Wfo];  [6]  for  [s],  [6113]  for  [sin];  [t]  for  [k], 
[thud]  for  [khud];  [f]  for  [6],  [fin]  for  [Gin];  and  mispronuncia- 
tion of  [1]. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  young  children 
are  due  to  what  Grandgent  calls  correct,  not  incorrect, 
imitation  of  the  speech  of  doting  elders.1  The  parents  who 
make  sounds  carelessly  or  talk  conscientiously  in  a  "baby- 
talk"  manner  are  paving  the  way  for  great  phonetic  in- 
accuracy in  their  children.  While  the  problem  is  primarily 
one  of  the  home,  it  is  turned  over,  usually  unconsciously,  to 
the  school  to  solve.  If  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and 
early  grades  can  themselves  make  the  sounds  of  English 
accurately,  if  they  can  recognize  sound  substitutions,  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  give  children  who  make  sound  substitu- 
tions opportunity  to  imitate  correctly-made  sounds,  they 
can  do  much  to  eliminate  the  pernicious  habit  of  baby  talk. 

The  important  factor  for  parents  and  teachers  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  speech  which  is  thought  to  be  "cute"  at  six  will 

1  Cf.  Grandgent,  Charles  H.,  Imitation  and  Other  Essays,  p.  20.     Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1933. 
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be  considerably  less  attractive  at  sixteen,  and  that  at  twenty- 
six  it  may  constitute  a  real  vocational  hazard. 

Defective  phonation. — Many  of  the  bad  speech  habits  of 
childhood  are  carried  on  into  adolescent  and  adult  years. 
When  sound  substitutions  are  present,  the  problem  is  one  of 
defective  phonation,  or  faulty  production  of  sounds.  This 
fault  sometimes  leads  to  what  is  known  as  "indistinct,"  or 
muffled,  speech. 

Inorganic  lisping.- — Lisping  is  usually  defined  as  the 
habitual  mispronunciation  or  the  impure  production  of  the 
sibilant  sounds.  These  sounds  are:  [s],  [z],  [$],  and  [3]. 
Although  there  are  many  more  phonetic  ramifications,  for 
ordinary  purposes  lisping  may  be  divided  into  three  major 
classifications:  the  lingual  protrusion  lisp,  the  lateral  emis- 
sion lisp,  and  the  nasal  emission  lisp.  These  forms  may  be 
functional,  organic,  or  emotional.  If  there  is  no  organic 
difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  but  there  is  a  marked 
sibilance  on  the  production  of  [s]  or  any  cognate  sounds,  the 
lisp  is  said  to  be  inorganic,  or  functional.  The  inorganic  lisp 
is  frequently  caused  by  imitation.  Children  listen  to  poorly- 
produced  sounds  and  unconsciously  incorporate  them  into 
their  own  speech. 

Lingual  protrusion. — Another  common  cause  of  inorganic 
lisping  is  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  on  the  production  of 
sibilant  sounds.  This  protruding  of  the  tongue  usually 
starts  when  a  child  loses  his  first  teeth.  He  gets  into  the 
habit  of  putting  his  tongue  in  the  space  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  teeth,  and,  by  the  time  the  second  teeth  appear,  he  has 
established  a  habit  which  is  very  difficult  to  break.  This 
form  of  lisping  is  comparatively  easy  to  recognize,  since  it 
consists  of  the  substitution  of  [6]  for  [s]  and  [3]  for  [z]. 

Lateral  emission. — If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  curled  back 
so  that  the  air  is  forced  out  between  the  sides  of  the  teeth, 
the  lisp  is  said  to  be  due  to  lateral  emission.     This  defect  is 
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usually  organic  and  due  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  substitution 
of  B]  for  [s]. 

Nasal  emission. — In  the  production  of  the  nasal-emission 
lisp,  the  tongue  is  curled  back  so  far  that  the  sound  is  emitted 
through  the  nose.  This  production  is  usually  caused  by 
poor  control  of  the  soft  palate. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — Before  corrective 
procedures  can  be  effective,  the  patient  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  production 
of  the  sibilant  sounds.  For  this  reason,  the  teacher  must 
know  how  to  produce  the  sound  correctly  so  that  he  may 
help  the  child  who  is  trying  to  improve  sibilant  sounds.  In 
the  production  of  [s]  and  [z]  the  teeth  do  not  meet,  but  they 
must  be  close  together ;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  free,  but  the 
sides  may  be  anchored  against  the  upper  teeth;  the  middle 
of  the  tongue  forms  a  slight  groove.  Through  this  groove 
the  air  is  expelled  gently. 

For  the  other  two  sibilants,  [$]  and  [3],  the  tongue  position 
is  modified.  The  tongue  is  flatter  and  more  relaxed  than  for 
[s]  and  [z];  the  groove  of  the  tongue  is  broader  and  more 
shallow. 

In  order  to  correct  any  organic  or  inorganic  lisp,  the  follow- 
ing rules  may  be  practiced,  with  modification  of  material 
depending  upon  the  age,  grade,  and  interests  of  the  patient: 

1.  In  order  to  gain  flexibility  and  control,  practice  tongue 
and  lip  exercises  on  pages  53-54  and  54-58. 

2.  Practice  the  vowel  scale  with  each  of  the  sibilants  in 
the  initial  and  final  positions. 

3.  Next  practice  words  containing  the  sibilants  in  initial, 
final,  and  medial  positions. 

4.  Use  these  words  in  sentences. 

5.  Begin  to  incorporate  the  correct  sound  in  conversa- 
tions, class  recitations,  and  oral  reading. 
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6.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  correct  the  sibilants  by  prac- 
ticing [t]  several  times  first,  then  releasing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  for  [s].  For  example,  t-t-t-t-t-t-t.  Pronounce  the 
combination  ts,  ts,  ts,  ts,  ts  a  number  of  times. 

7.  Think  ts,  but  say  s. 

8.  Say  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  t: 

t-see  t-silly  t-sell 

t-salt  t-sane  t-same 

t-sigh  t-sow  t-sand 

t-so  t-sad  t-scent 

t-saw  t-sale  t-safe 

9.  Say  the  words  in  8  without  saying  t,  but  thinking  it. 
10.  Say  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  t: 


t-stop 

t-stab 

t-stray 

t-stare 

t-step 

t-strength 

t-stay 

t-steep 

t-street 

t-stale 

t-stool 

t-strict 

t-stave 

t-stint 

t-straight 

11.  Say  the  words  in  10  without  saying  t,  but  thinking  it. 

12.  Say  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  t: 

t-slay  t-sly  t-spirit  t-scan 

t-sled  t-slipper  t-spry  t-scheme 

t-slope  t-slender  t-spend  t-skill 

t-slake  t-slough  t-spy  t-scorn 

t-slowly  t-sleuth  t-sprightly  t-scald 

13.  Say  the  words  in  12  without  saying  t,  but  thinking  it. 

14.  Say  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  t: 


t-swim 

t-snap 

t-smug 

t-swallow 

t-sneak 

t-smoke 

t-swoon 

t-snake 

t-smock 

t-swerve 

t-snob 

t-smitten 

t-swore 

t-snare 

t-smolder 

15.  Say  the  words  in  14  without  saying  t,  but  thinking  it. 
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16.  Make  a  list  of  twenty-five  words  containing  the  initial 
sound  of  s.     Read  them  without  lisping. 

17.  Make  a  list  of  five  phrases  and  five  sentences -contain- 
ing the  initial  sound  of  s. 

18.  Say  the  following  words,  remembering  that  a  sibilant 
is  always  pronounced  in  the  same  way,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  in  the  word: 


master 

tested 

listed 

pestered 

abstain 


restrain 

forsaken 

hastily 

excite 

morsel 


19.  Use  the  words  in  18  in  sentences. 

20.  Say  the  following  words  carefully, 
to  be  more  difficult  than  other  forms. 

toss  sauce 

ice  cats 

crease  pass 

loss  moss 

ace  peace 

21.  Use  the  words  in  20  in  sentences. 

22.  Say  the  following  words: 

zeal  cousin 

zero  buzzed 

zest  lazily 

fuzz  easily 

does  wisdom 

23.  Use  the  words  in  22  in  sentences. 

24.  Say  the  following  words: 

she  motion 

shift  picture 

shave  shouts 

shy  shock 

shall  sheet 


gospel 

basket 

foster 

adjusted 

bristle 

Final  s  is  likely 

lease 

fleece 

stacks 

house 

class 


beds 

windows 

clouds 

whistles 

letters 


artificial 

vicious 

clashing 

mentioning 

fashionable 


25.  Use  the  words  in  24  in  sentences. 


azure 

vision 

confusion 

profusion 

effusion 

conclusion 

visual 

delusion 

division 

illusion 
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26.  Say  the  following  words : 

pleasure 

measure 

treasure 

usury 

persuasion 

27.  Use  the  words  in  26  in  sentences. 

28.  Prepare  for  oral  reading  a  selection  from  Chapter  XL 
Practice  carefully  all  the  sibilant  sounds  before  you  attempt 
to  read  the  selection  in  class. 

29.  Read  the  sentences  on  page  134  without  lisping. 

Vulgar  speech. — Speech  which  is  classified  as  vulgar  usu- 
ally has  some  or  all  of  the  following  characteristics:  mis- 
pronunciation, poor  voice  quality  (flat,  thin,  monotonous,  or 
rasping),  faulty  intonation,  improper  stress,  nasality,  dentali- 
zation,  marked  inversion,  unvoicing  of  voiced  sounds,  and 
sound  substitutions. 

In  vulgar  speech  there  is  sometimes  omission  of  sounds. 
The  following  words,  for  example,  are  typical  of  common 
omissions  in  careless,  or  vulgar,  speech:  [le-rn0]  for  [le-rr)0], 
[fi0]  for  [fif0],  [bierO]  for  [bjerd6],  and  [wiG]  for  [wide]. 

Occasionally  sounds  are  added  incorrectly.  For  example, 
[1o:j  nfis]  is  used  for  [lo:  nfis],  [sou  ith]  for  [so:  ith],  ['AmbaaeTla] 
for  [Am/bje-rla],  and  [a30oleTthik,s]  for  [8e01e-rthik,s]. 

Teachers,  in  order  to  give  examples  of  good  speech,  must 
naturally  free  their  own  speech  from  vulgarisms. 

Foreign  accent. — Whether  foreign  accent  is  slight  or 
marked,  it  is  usually  the  term  used  to  designate  omissions  of 
sounds,  sound  substitutions,  and  faulty  intonation  patterns 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  language  on  English.  The 
classroom  teacher  with  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  production 
of  English  sounds  and  some  training  in,  or  information  about; 
the  production  of  the  sounds  of  other  languages  can  do  a 
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great  deal  to  help  the  student  who  has  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap of  a  foreign  accent. 

The  student  with  a  foreign  accent  may  develop  an  in- 
feriority complex  unless  he  feels  that  the  teacher  is  sympa- 
thetic to  his  problem.  The  first  task  of  the  teacher,  then, 
after  he  is  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  his  own  sounds,  is  to  make 
students  feel  that  their  native  languages  are  not  inferior  to 
English,  but  that  the  method  of  producing  sounds  varies 
with  each  language  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
tune  or  melody  of  each  language  differs.  Students  should 
be  made  to  feel  some  pride  in  their  racial  backgrounds  and 
in  the  contributions  of  foreign  languages  to  English. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  all  teachers  to  know  several 
foreign  languages.  Most  teachers,  however,  are  required  to 
teach  some  children  who  have  either  learned  a  foreign  lan- 
guage before  English  or  who  hear  a  foreign  language  at  home. 
In  some  cases  the  amount  of  foreign  language  used  in  the 
home  is  slight,  but  the  influence  of  the  language  on  English 
may  be  marked  in  intonation,  sound  substitutions,  and 
general  speech  pattern.  Teachers  should  be  aware  of  the 
subtlety  of  this  influence  and  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
languages  other  than  English. 

Romance  languages. — In  Romance  languages,  the  conso- 
nants [t],  [d],  [n],  and  [1]  are  dentalized.  (See  pages  129- 
130.)  Students  who  have  any  influence  of  Romance  lan- 
guages in  their  speech  must  be  taught  the  proper  placement 
of  the  tongue  in  the  production  of  these  sounds  in  English. 

The  consonants  [p],  [t],  and  [k]  are  unaspirated,  whereas  in 
English  these  sounds  are  unaspirated  only  before  a  consonant. 
(See  page  117.)  The  sibilants  [s]  and  [z]  are  made  with 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  teeth.  In  English, 
such  production  is  usually  faulty.     (See  page  133.) 

There  are  numerous  problems  in  connection  with  vowel 
length  and  the  influence  of  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds  on 
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vowel  quantity  which  make  it  imperative  for  the  teacher  to 
be  aware  of  the  rules  for  lengthening  English  vowels  and 
diphthongs.     (See  pages  85  and  105-106.) 

The  problems  of  stress  and  intonation  in  Romance  lan- 
guages differ  so  fundamentally  from  those  of  English  that 
the  teacher  should  give  students  with  a  Romance-language 
background  opportunity  to  practice  the  strong  stress  and  the 
characteristic  down-glide  of  English. 

There  follow  some  of  the  common  sound  substitutions 
made  in  English  by  people  who  speak  Romance  languages: 


French 


Sounds 

Words 

English 

[i]      becomes  [i] 

[hith]      becomes  [hit,] 

[e-r]     becomes  [e] 

[se-md]   becomes  [send] 

n  n 

[u]     becomes  [u] 

[bukh]    becomes  [buk,] 

[a:]     becomes  [en-] 

[kha:m]  becomes  [k,ctf-m] 

[ae]     becomes  [a] 

[maen]     becomes  [man] 

[otu]  becomes  [o] 

[mo-ru]   becomes  [mo] 

[th]     becomes  [t,] 

n 

[thDth]    becomes  [t,Dt,] 

n       n 

Italian 

Sounds 

Words 

English 

[i:]  becomes  [i] 

[di:d]     becomes  [did] 

n       n 

[i]  becomes  [i] 

[bith]     becomes  [bit,] 

n 

[ae]  becomes  [e] 

[maen]   becomes  [mem] 

[a]  becomes  [a] 

[Aph]      becomes  [ap,] 

[3:]  becomes  [e(:)] 

[f3:]       becomes  [fe(:)] 

[0]  becomes  [t,] 

n 

[0iu:]     becomes  [t,ru:] 

n 

[3]  becomes  [d] 

n 

[<5e-rm]  becomes  [dem] 

n 

[j]  becomes  [r] 

[ieTd]    becomes  [red] 
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Spanish 

Sounds  Words 

English 

[i]       becomes  [i]  [in]        becomes  [in] 

[ae]     becomes  [a]  [sem]      becomes  [am] 

[u]     becomes  [u]  [khukh]  becomes  [k,uk,] 

[otu]  becomes  [o]  [go-ru]    becomes  [go] 

initial  [s]      becomes  [es]  [sno-ru]  becomes  [esnoTp 

[t]      becomes  [t,]  [thu:]     becomes  [t,u] 

n  n 

German. — One  marked  difference  between  German  and 
English  is  in  regard  to  long  vowels  and  diphthongs.  In 
German  both  may  be  lengthened  before  voiceless  sounds, 
whereas  in  English  long  vowels  may  be  only  half -long  before 
voiceless  sounds. 

Consonants  in  German  are  not  lengthened  after  short 
vowels  before  a  pause  as  they  are  in  English.  Final  voiced 
consonants  in  German  are  invariably  unvoiced.  In  English 
they  are  only  partially  unvoiced.     (See  page  72.) 

There  are  no  syllabic  consonants  in  German  as  there  are  in 
English;  neither  is  there  any  gliding  between  words  or  any 
liaison  as  there  is  in  English.  In  unstressed  syllables, 
vowels  are  not  weakened  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in 
English. 

Below  are  listed  a  few  of  the  usual  German  sound  substi- 
tutions in  English. 

Sounds  Words 

[e-r]   becomes  [e]  [lemth]  becomes  [len:th] 

[se]    becomes  [a]  [khsen]   becomes  [khan] 

[3:]    becomes  [1]  [m3*0]   becomes  [mir0] 

[a]     becomes  [u]  [khAph]  becomes  [khuph] 

[e-ri]  becomes  [e:]  [de-ri]     becomes  [de:] 

[ay]    becomes  [v]  [Maith]  becomes  [vafth] 

[w]    becomes  [v]  [wil]      becomes  [vil] 

2  In  combinations  of  initial  s  and  another  consonant. 
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Slavonic  languages. — The  stress  in  Slavonic  languages  is 
considerably  lighter  than  that  of  English.  Slavonic-speak- 
ing people,  therefore,  have  great  difficulty  with  the  vigorous 
stress  of  English. 

In  these  languages,  vowels  differ  somewhat  in  length,  but 
the  longest  ones  never  seem  to  be  quite  so  long  as  English 
long  vowels  before  voiced  consonants. 

Vowels  in  unstressed  positions  are  likely  to  be  very  short, 
sometimes  disappearing  entirely.  This  is  comparable  to  the 
philologic  process  that  has  taken  place  in  hundreds  of  English 
words. 

The  stop-plosives,  [p],  [t],  and  [k],  follow  a  rule  that  is  the 
opposite  of  English.  These  sounds  are  aspirated  before  a 
consonant  and  unaspirated  before  a  vowel. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  pronounce  double  conso- 
nants, whereas  in  English,  when  a  consonant  is  doubled  in 
spelling,  usually  only  one  sound  is  produced. 

The  sound  [rj]  is  very  difficult  for  those  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  in  the  Slavonic  group.  The  substitution  of  [rjg]  is 
usually  made  for  [n].     (See  pages  143-146.) 

Below  are  some  of  the  sound  substitutions  commonly  made 
in  English  by  Slavonic-speaking  peoples. 


Sounds 

Words 

[i]    becomes  [i] 

[il]       becomes  [il] 

[u]  becomes  [u] 

[lukh]  becomes  [luk,] 

[d]  becomes  [a] 

[dv]    becomes  [av] 

[a]  becomes  [a] 

[sAph]  becomes  [sap,] 

[ay]  becomes  [w] 

[avqi]   becomes  [wai] 

[n]  becomes  [rjg] 

[flirj :]  becomes  [fliqg] 

Regional  dialects. — By  regional  dialect  is  meant  a  type  of 
speech  that  immediately  labels  the  speaker  as  being  from  a 
certain  section  of  the  country.  Since  we  are  striving  for 
speech  that  is  inconspicuous,  it  is  well  to  help  students  over- 
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come  sectionalisms  that  would  make  them  appear  unedu- 
cated or  ridiculous  if  they  were  to  move  out  of  their  particular 
neighborhood.  Suggestions  for  changes  in  regional  dialects 
must  usually  be  made  patiently  and  tactfully,  as  many  people 
have  built  up  as  a  defense  mechanism  a  kind  of  local  pride 
in  their  speech  peculiarities;  others  are  entirely  unconscious 
that  their  speech  differs  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  teacher's  speech  should  be  relatively  free  from 
marked  regional  quality  if  he  is  to  imbue  students  with  a 
desire  to  speak  inconspicuously. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Organic  Speech  Disorders 

Organic  lisping. — Organic  lisping,  which  is  due  to  mal- 
formation of  the  jaw,  is  usually  called  malocclusion;  hence, 
this  type  of  lisp  is  termed  a  malocclusive  lisp. 

Types  of  malocclusion. — Malocclusion  may  be  divided 
into  four  classifications:  the  overshot  jaw,  the  undershot  jaw, 
the  open-mouth  bite,  and  endentition.  The  condition  known 
as  overshot  exists  when  the  upper  jaw  protrudes  above  the 
lower  one.  When  the  lower  jaw  protrudes  past  the  upper 
one,  it  is  known  as  undershot.  If,  when  the  teeth  are  closed, 
they  meet  on  the  sides,  but  not  in  front,  the  condition  is 
described  as  an  open-mouth  bite.  Endentition  is  present 
when  there  is  a  marked  irregularity  in  the  plane  of  the  teeth. 

The  causes  of  malocclusion  are  not  definitely  known. 
They  are  thought  to  be  largely  the  result  of  dietetical  im- 
perfections, or  malnutrition.  Investigation  of  pre-natal 
diets  may  help  to  clarify  this  problem. 

Whatever  the  cause,  any  condition  of  malocclusion  will  be 
likely  to  result  in  a  poor  production  of  the  sibilant  sounds. 
Some  persons,  however,  who  have  relatively  poor  jaw  forma- 
tion, do  succeed  in  producing  adequate  sibilants.  They 
may  have  had  an  opportunity  to  imitate  good  speech  free 
from  lisping,  or  they  may  have  consciously  acquired  correct 
production  through  corrective  measures.  (See  suggestions 
for  corrective  procedures,  pages  361-364.) 

Tongue-tie. — Underneath  the  tongue,  there  is  a  cord, 
commonly  called  the  fraenum.     This  cord  may  be  so  short 
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that  the  tongue  is  not  left  with  sufficient  freedom  to  make 
some  of  the  sounds  of  English  satisfactorily.  A  very  simple 
operation  in  which  the  fraenum  is  clipped  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  persons  whose  speech  is  impeded  by  the  tension  of  this 
cord  to  have  normal  freedom  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — If  you  notice  that 
a  child  has  great  difficulty  with  the  sibilant  sounds  and  the 
gum-ridge  sounds,  a  difficulty  usually  accompanied  by  a 
generally  infantile  speech  pattern,  examine  his  tongue.  If 
the  fraenum  shows  tension  when  the  tongue  is  pointed  toward 
the  palate,  or  if  the  tongue  is  obviously  tied  to  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  the  only  remedy  is  to  recommend  that  the  child 
have  his  fraenum  clipped.  Sometimes,  even  when  there  is 
sufficient  tension  to  prevent  freedom  in  producing  sounds, 
a  patient,  by  dint  of  concentration  for  examination  purposes, 
may  perform  normally.  The  medical  examination,  there- 
fore, should  preferably  be  made  by  a  specialist  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  production  of  English  sounds. 

Do  not  try  to  have  the  child  exercise  his  tongue  vigorously 
before  this  operation  has  been  performed;  undue  strain  may 
tear  the  fraenum,  and  the  developing  scar  tissue  may  make 
an  operation  difficult  or  impossible.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
operation,  speech  rehabilitation  may  be  begun  to  make  the 
tongue  more  flexible  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the 
patient  greater  control  in  the  use  of  his  tongue  in  sound 
production. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  simple  operation,  it  should  be 
performed  by  a  skillful  surgeon,  as  any  excess  scar  tissue  may 
prevent  the  desired  results. 

]In  the  case  of  high-school  and  college  students,  the  proce- 
dure is  the  same.  An  operation  should  precede  strenuous 
corrective  work  in  speech. 

Cleft  palate. — The  formation  of  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth,  may  be  defective  at  birth.     In  some  cases,  the  cleft, 
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or  opening,  is  in  the  hard  palate;  in  others,  the  soft  palate  is 
improperly  formed.  Surgery  has  done  much  within  the  past 
few  years  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  successful  operations 
on  cleft  palates.  If  children  are  operated  on  early  enough 
(during  the  first  three  years),  there  may  be  no  noticeable  de- 
fect in  speech.  Where  operations  are  performed  at  a  later 
date,  however,  the  problem  is  more  difficult,  as  the  patient 
must  be  taught  to  say  sounds  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
assimilated  naturally.  After  a  palatal  operation,  if  the  pa- 
tient has  previously  learned  to  talk,  he  will  need  speech 
rehabilitation.  The  task  of  the  classroom  teacher  with  these 
palatal  defectives  is  to  have  them  hear  correct  sounds  and  to 
give  them  opportunity  to  say  sounds  correctly. 
-  If  a  student  has  markedly  nasal  speech  coupled  with  in- 
accurate, and  sometimes  unintelligible,  production  of  the 
sibilants  and  the  sounds  of  [k],  [g],  and  [rj],  the  teacher  should 
examine  the  roof  of  his  mouth  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  palate  is  cleft,  or  whether  there  has  been  an  operation 
performed  for  cleft  palate. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  speech  rehabilitation  of  cleft  palate  cases 
has  to  do  with  ear  training.  After  a  patient  is  accustomed  to 
making  the  sounds  with  such  marked  nasal  resonance  as 
occurs  in  cleft-palate  speech,  he  must  be  trained  to  hear  the 
kind  of  voice  that  results  from  balanced  resonance. 

Yawning  is  a  helpful  exercise  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
soft  palate.  Whistling,  blowing  bubbles,  or  playing  a 
mouth  organ  may  also  be  advantageously  practiced,  espe- 
cially by  small  children. 

After  there  is  some  freedom  of  the  soft  palate,  work  in  indi- 
vidual sounds  may  be  started,  especially  in  the  sounds  of 
those  consonants  that  are  most  difficult,  such  as  [k],  [g],  and 
[n].  The  sibilants  should  be  corrected  in  accordance  with 
the  corrective  suggestions  for  lisping  on  pages  361-364. 
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Hoarse  voice. — Hoarse  voice  may  be  denned  as  any  chronic, 
marked  huskiness.  In  general,  this  hoarseness  may  be  said 
to  emanate  from  one  of  two  causes :  pathological  impairment 
or  misuse  of  the  voice.  (In  addition,  there  is  a  type  of  hoarse 
voice  known  as  neurotic  hoarse  voice,  which  is  discussed  on 
pages  384-385.) 

Pathological  impairment. — The  pathological  causes  of 
hoarse  voice  are  numerous;  some  of  them  may  be  very 
serious.  They  include:  (1)  pathological  conditions  of  the 
larynx  proper,  such  as  paralysis  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords, 
hemorrhage  of  the  vocal  cords,  chronic  laryngitis,  infection, 
and  new  growths  of  the  larynx;  and  (2)  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  adjacent  organs,  such  as  diseased  tonsils  or 
adenoids,  chronic  pharyngitis,  diseased  sinuses,  chronic 
nasal  catarrh,  and  deviated  nasal  septum.  Pathological 
conditions  may  cause  consecutive  hoarseness  (laryngitis)  by 
changing  the  physical  activity  of  nose  breathing  or  by  caus- 
ing mouth  breathing  because  of  nasal  obstruction.  Besides, 
the  catarrhal  conditions  may  themselves  extend  into  the 
larynx,  causing  hoarseness  by  chronic  laryngitis.  ^ 

While  the  classroom  teacher  can  obviously  do  very  little 
to  alleviate  these  physiological  difficulties,  he  may  be  able  to 
help  by  directing  students  who  have  habitual  hoarse  voice  to 
competent  medical  authorities  to  ascertain  the  factors  in- 
volved in  causing  the  vocal  quality.  Before  the  classroom 
teacher  or  the  speech  teacher  can  attempt  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  voice,  the  cause  for  the  hoarseness  must 
be  ascertained.  It  is  sometimes  very  dangerous  for  persons 
with  hoarse  voices  to  use  their  voices;  in  other  cases,  where 
the  hoarseness  is  due  to  faulty  production  of  voice,  what  is 
needed  most  is  proper  exercise  to  improve  tone  production. 
Until  he  is  confident  that  there  is  no  pathology  requiring  rest 
or  medication,  the  teacher  should  refrain  from  recommending 
exercise. 
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Misuse  of  the  voice. — In  screaming,  shouting,  street- 
corner  singing,  football  cheering,  and  a  variety  of  other  mani- 
festations of  exuberance,  many  children  injure  their  voices, 
sometimes  harming  them  irreparably.  For  this  reason,  the 
teacher  must  know  how  to  produce  voice  effectively  and 
should  be  able  to  help  students  to  save  their  voices. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — Children  cannot 
be  impressed  too  early  with  the  idea  that  the  voice  is  a  deli- 
cate and  irreplaceable  instrument.  They  should  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  strong  muscles  in  breathing  and  proper  voice 
production  in  all  grades. 

Once  the  voice  is  impaired,  there  may  be  no  possibility  of 
recovering  the  original  quality.  Some  throat  specialists 
recommend  from  two  to  five  years  of  complete  silence  to 
rehabilitate  the  vocal  cords.  This  procedure  is  vocation- 
ally impossible  for  most  people;  hence,  it  is  imperative  that 
teachers  be  able  to  teach  proper  care  of  the  voice  and  that 
they  inspire  students  to  intelligent  use  of  their  voices.  (See 
Breathing  Exercises,  pages  39-40.) 

Nasality. — Nasality  is  a  voice  defect  produced  by  too  large 
a  proportion  of  nasal  resonance.  Some  speech  authorities 
say  that  this  is  the  greatest  speech  problem  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  nasality  there  is  too  much  nasal  resonance  for 
the  amount  of  mouth  resonance.  In  order  to  equalize  the 
resonance,  we  must  analyze  the  cause  of  the  undue  nasality. 

Sometimes  nasality  is  due  to  a  physical  cause,  usually  an 
abnormality  in  the  nose ;  therefore,  it  is  well  to  have  an  exami- 
nation by  a  nose  specialist  before  attempting  any  corrective 
program.  If  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  the  undue  nasal 
resonance,  the  difficulty  will  probably  be  found  to  be  due  to 
incorrect  articulation.  If  the  soft  palate  is  too  low  during 
vocalization,  nasality  will  result. 

All  sounds  in  English  should  be  made  with  the  soft  palate 
high,  except  [m],  [n],  and  [n],  which  are  nasal  sounds  produced 
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with  the  palate  low.  Say  [a:]  with  the  palate  low.  Note 
the  sound.  Now  say  it  with  the  palate  high.  Note  the 
difference  in  sound.  Use  a  mirror  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
soft  palate. 

In  fatigue,  the  soft  palate  is  likely  to  be  too  low;  hence, 
even  speech  that  is  normally  good  may  become  nasal.  The 
mouth,  as  has  been  stated  before,  is  an  important  resonance 
chamber;  when  people  talk  with  their  mouths  practically 
closed  and  their  jaws  tight,  there  is  not  sufficient  use  of  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  for  mouth  resonance.  Unrelaxed 
throat  muscles  and  a  tight  jaw  result  in  increased  nasality. 
Some  people  speak  with  nasality  because  they  spread  their 
mouths  too  energetically  on  all  sounds,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  beauty  and  richness  in  English  speech  comes 
from  the  rounding  of  round  sounds. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — In  order  to  cor- 
rect the  speech  of  students  who  have  nasality,  it  is  again  vital 
that  the  teacher  know  how  to  make  correctly  the  sounds  of 
English.  The  following  exercises  may  help  you  to  gain  flexi- 
bility in  controlling  your  soft  palate;  they  may  also  be  used 
effectively  with  children  whose  voices  are  nasal. 

1.  Look  in  your  mirror  and  observe  the  uvula.  Breathe  through 
your  mouth  and  notice  that,  when  you  breathe  in,  the  uvula  dis- 
appears and  the  soft  palate  is  raised.  Do  this  several  times,  but 
not  enough  to  make  your  throat  and  palate  muscles  tired. 

2.  Look  in  your  mirror  and  yawn  or  simulate  a  yawn.  Observe 
the  soft  palate. 

3.  Try  to  make  the  soft  palate  rise.  Try  to  make  it  rise  and  fall 
rhythmically. 

4.  Read  carefully  the  description  of  the  sound  of  [a :]  on  page  99. 
Looking  in  your  mirror,  make  this  sound  with  the  lower  jaw  com- 
pletely relaxed.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  relaxing  the  jaw  and 
throat,  practice  yawning  again.  Persist  in  this  exercise  until  you 
can  relax  your  throat  muscles  voluntarily. 
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5.  Practice  all  the  words  listed  for  the  sounds  of  [t],  [d],  and  [n], 
being  sure  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  very  flexible. 

6.  Practice  all  exercises  on  pages  192,  195,  and  175-176  for 
breathing  and  relaxing. 

7.  Practice  all  the  additional  exercises  for  the  sounds  of  [t],  [d], 
[n],  and  [a:],  on  pages  192,  195,  and  175-176. 

Denasalization. — Denasalization  is  the  opposite  of  nasal- 
ity, as  it  is  evidence  of  too  little  nasal  resonance.  Such 
physical  conditions  as  chronic  catarrh,  sinus  infection,  or 
adenoids  will  produce  this  unpleasant  vocal  quality.  As  in 
cases  of  hoarse  voice,  students  who  are  chronically  denasal- 
ized  should  be  sent  to  competent  medical  authorities. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — If  operative  pro- 
cedure is  recommended,  there  is  little  that  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  voice  improvement  until  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  the  operation.  The  following  exercises 
may  be  used  with  adults  or  children  to  gain  more  flexibility: 

1.  Look  in  your  mirror  and  observe  the  uvula.  Breathe  through 
your  mouth  and  notice  that,  when  you  breathe  in,  the  uvula  dis- 
appears. Do  this  several  times,  but  do  not  let  your  throat  and 
palate  muscles  become  tired. 

2.  Yawn  or  simulate  a  yawn.     Observe  the  soft  palate. 

3.  Pant.     Watch  the  action  of  the  soft  palate. 

4.  Try  to  raise  and  lower  the  soft  palate  without  breathing. 

5.  In  the  sounds  [m],  [n],  and  [13],  the  soft  palate  is  low;  in  the 
production  of  other  sounds,  it  is  high.  Practice  combinations 
similar  to  the  following  for  all  three  consonants : 


mi: 

mi: 

mi: 

mi: 

mi: 

ma: 

ma: 

ma: 

ma: 

ma: 

mu: 

mu: 

mu: 

mu: 

mu: 

6.  Read  the  exercises  on  pages  192,  195,  and  175-176  for  these 
consonants. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Emotional  Disorders 

Stammering. — The  term  stammering,  which  is  now  used 
interchangeably  with  stuttering,  indicates  any  habitual 
hesitation  on,  or  repetition  of,  the  sounds  in  speech. 

Whenever  we  find  a  number  of  books  all  stating  emphati- 
cally the  cause  and  cure  of  a  malady,  and  all  disagreeing 
fundamentally,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  not  very 
much  is  known  about  the  subject  under  discussion.  This  is 
somewhat  the  situation  with  regard  to  stammering.  There 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  wide  variety  of  causes,  but,  despite 
years  of  research  and  the  evolution  of  many  plausible  theo- 
ries, no  single  cause  has  actually  been  isolated. 

Over  a  period  of  years  we  have  changed  our  point  of  view 
so  that  we  no  longer  consider  stammering  as  a  physical  de- 
fect, but  rather  as  a  mental  blocking. 

Stammering  is  frequently  particularly  baffling  to  the 
classroom  teacher.  A  child  who  stammers  badly  in  speech 
will  usually  sing  without  hesitance;  one  who  stammers  badly 
when  he  recites  will  sometimes  speak  without  any  difficulty 
on  the  playground  or  in  the  home;  one  who  stammers  on 
some  sounds  will  not  stammer  on  others.  These  facts  are 
responsible  for  the  mysterious  nature  of  stammering.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  they  may  constitute  stub- 
bornness, perversity,  or  a  desire  to  be  released  from  recita- 
tion. This  is  an  unfortunate  attitude  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  for  the  teacher  who  regards  stammering  as  a  mere 
manifestation  of  stubbornness  will  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand or  aid  the  stammerer;  likewise,  the  stammerer  who  is 
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aware  that  he  is  being  unfairly  judged  will  only  stammer 
more  violently.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  establish 
a  sympathetic  contact  with  the  stammerer,  if  he  is  to  help 
him  in  any  way  to  overcome  his  disability. 

There  are  some  authorities  who  believe  that  stammerers 
and  other  speech  defectives  should  be  treated  in  special 
rooms,  or  even  in  special  schools.1  This  day  is  probably 
far  off;  hence,  the  actual  problem  of  adjusting  the  stammerer 
in  a  group  of  more  fortunate  classmates  is  the  specific  task 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

There  follow  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
theories  with  regard  to  stammering. 

Physiological  theories  of  causation. — There  are  investi- 
gators in  the  field  who  still  regard  the  physical  aspect  as  the 
most  important  of  the  etiological  factors  involved  in  the 
causation  of  stammering.  The  usual  physiological  theory 
is  that  there  is  a  laryngeal  cramp  which  causes  the  vocal 
cords  to  press  together,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  block- 
ing in  phonation.2 

Dr.  Twitmeyer  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  experi- 
mented with  stammerers  to  determine  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  their  lungs.  His  experiments  indicate  that  stam- 
merers have  a  higher  carbon  dioxide  content  than  non- 
stammerers.  In  addition,  his  studies  show  respiratory 
irregularities  which  he  believes  significant  in  the  cause  and 
cure  of  stammering.3 

Studies  made  by  Kopp  of  the  biochemistry  of  stammering 
have  been  concerned  with  the  influences  of  changes  in  blood 

1  Cf .  Fletcher,  John  M.,  Problems  of  Stuttering.     New  York:  Longmans, 
Green,  1928. 

Cf.  Horn,  J.  L.,  The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.     New  York:  Apple- 
ton-Century,  1924. 

2  Kenyon,  Elmer,  "The  Treatment  of  Stammering."     The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2,  April  1931,  p.  226. 

3  Twitmeyer,  E.  B.,  "Stammering  in  Relation  to  Hemo-Respiratory  Fac- 
tors."    The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVI,  1930,  p.  278. 
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chemistry,  glands  of  internal  secretion,  food,  diet,  and  other 
factors  stressing  the  physiological  basis  of  stammering.4 

Other  investigators  are  concerned  with  the  possibility 
that  there  is  a  glandular  basis  for  stammering.  Studies  of 
the  glandular  system  which  are  now  in  progress  may  reveal 
important  facts  concerning  glandular  unbalance  in  stam- 
merers. 

Psychiatric  theories  of  causation. — Those  who  are  funda- 
mentally interested  in  psychiatric  theories  of  stammering 
tend  to  eliminate  physiological  causes  automatically. 

Dr.  Alfred  Adler,  of  the  psychiatric  school,  describes 
stammering  as  a  psycho-neurosis,  with  psychoanalysis  as 
the  only  remedy.  Other  psychiatrists  have  stressed  the 
fact  that  stammering  is  an  attention-getting  device,  the 
symptom  of  an  inferiority  complex.  The  blocking  in  phona- 
tion  may  indicate  that  the  stammerer  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  make  a  satisfactory  speech  adjustment  with  his  fellows. 

Another  aspect  of  stammering  also  to  be  found  in  the 
psychiatric  school  is  that  described  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Coriat,  who 
defines  stammering  as  a  symptom  of  autoeroticism  in  the 
oral  area.  Doctor  Coriat  and  his  followers  attempt  to 
identify  the  blocking  in  phonation  of  the  stammerer  with  the 
infantile  satisfaction  procured  in  the  muscular  action  of 
suckling. 

Neurological  theories  of  causation. — Those  interested  in 
the  neurological  causes  of  stammering  draw  their  conclusions 
largely  from  various  aspects  of  the  theory  of  cerebral  con- 
fusion. One  of  the  major  believers  in  a  neurological  cause 
of  stammering  is  Dr.  Charles  S.  Blumel,  who,  many  years 
ago,  advanced  the  theory  that  stammering  was  the  result  of 
an  amplified  transitory  amnesia.     His  theory  was  that  the 


4  Kopp,  George  A.,  "Biochemical  Study  of  Blood  Composition."  Meta- 
bolic Studies  of  Stutterers.  Speech  monographs  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  September  1934. 
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stammerer,  when  he  tried  to  utter  a  specific  sound,  was 
momentarily  deprived  of  the  auditory  image  of  the  word  he 
was  trying  to  pronounce;  hence,  he  was  unable  to  pronounce 
it.  Subsequent  data  of  Dr.  BlumePs,5  based  largely  on 
utilization  of  Dr.  Pavlov's  material  on  conditioned  reflexes, 
indicate  another  type  of  stammering,  known  as  secondary 
stammering.  This  latter  type  is  the  result  of  the  nervous 
tension  concomitant  with  stammering. 

Dr.  Swift,  another  exponent  of  the  theory  of  a  neurological 
basis  of  stammering,  has  worked  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  idea  that  stammering  is  caused  by  a  weakness,  temporary 
or  permanent,  in  the  area  of  visual  imagery.6 

Another  theory,  which  has  been  widespread  within  the 
past  few  years,  is  that  advanced  by  Dr.  Lee  Travis.7  The 
basis  of  this  theory  of  stammering  is  cerebral  dominance. 
By  cerebral  dominance  is  meant  that  in  a  right-handed 
person  the  movements  of  the  right  hand  are  controlled  b}^ 
the  left  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  movements  of  the  left  hand 
are  controlled  by  the  right  lobe.  Many  people  show  no 
marked  motor  lead.  In  the  absence  of  dominance,  there  is 
likely  to  result  a  cerebral  confusion  which  manifests  itself 
in  stammering.  The  practical  application  of  this  theory  has 
indicated  that  a  left-handed  person  made  right-handed  is 
likely  to  stammer  as  a  result  of  cerebral  interference. 

Many  left-handed  persons  become  ambidextrous  or  right- 
handed  because  of  the  demands  of  a  right-handed  world. 
Not  all  of  them  stammer;  indeed,  many  never  know  that  they 
are  left-handed  until  they  are  tested  for  handedness.  Neither 
do  they  stammer  when  they  sing. 

5  Cf.  Blumel,  Charles  S.,  Stammering  and  Allied  Disorders.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1935. 

6  Cf .  Swift,  E.  B.,  Speech  Defects  in  School  Children.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1918. 

7  Travis,  Lee  Edward,  Speech  Pathology.  New  York:  Appleton-Century, 
1931. 
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Study  of  those  who  were  made  right-handed,  although 
they  were  normally  left-handed,  indicates  that  there  was 
frequently  undue  stress  put  on  right-handedness  or  that  they 
were  retrained  in  handedness  under  unpleasant  circum- 
stances. This  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  fact 
that  some  whose  handedness  is  changed  stammer,  and  others 
do  not.  The  theory  concerning  handedness,  then,  presents 
fundamental  weaknesses  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
the  only  etiological  factor  in  stammering. 

The  subject  of  handedness  is  one  that  has  been  fascinating 
to  man  since  his  earliest  history.  Attitudes  concerning  left- 
handedness  have  changed  during  various  historic  periods 
until  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Plutarch 
reported  that  Roman  boys  were  not  permitted  to  use  the  left 
hand  except  to  hold  bread  at  dinner  because  of  its  inferiority 
to  the  right  hand  in  coordination  and  skill.8 

The  left-handed  student  should  be  spared  the  stigma  of 
inferiority.  Teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  left- 
handed  have  difficulties  in  adjustment  because  of  external 
social  pressures  on  them  rather  than  innate  characteristics 
concomitant  with  handedness.  In  the  words  of  Wile,  ".  .  .it 
would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  left-handedness,  per  se,  is 
responsible  for  aught  save  left-handedness. "9 

The  problem  of  the  teacher. — When  one  considers  this 
conflicting  mass  of  theories,  one  asks  what  the  classroom 
teacher  is  to  do  with  a  practical  case  of  a  stammerer  in  a  class- 
room situation.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor 
for  him  to  know  about  stammering  is  that  its  cause  is  still 
unknown.  As  in  the  case  of  all  personality  and  behavior 
problems,  there  are  probably  innumerable  etiological  factors 
that  may  be  causative.     If  the  cause  or  causes  are  ever 

8  Many  years  ago  Benjamin  Franklin  advocated  more  unbiased  training  in 
handedness.     His  plea  to  educators  is  reprinted  on  pages  287-288. 

9  Cf.  Wile,  Ira  S.,  Handedness:  Right  and  Left,  p.  344.     Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard,  1934. 
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isolated,  it  will  be  more  feasible  to  suggest  a  "sure  cure." 
However,  the  exponents  of  all  the  above  theories,  and  many 
protagonists  of  more  obscure  theories,  have  treated  cases  and 
have  had  relative  degrees  of  success  in  curing  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  facts  about 
stammering  that  may  be  of  value  to  the  classroom  teacher: 

1.  Stammering  is  not  an  indication  of  stubbornness  or 
perversity.  It  is  a  mental  blocking  which  manifests  itself  in 
an  involuntary  articulatory  breakdown. 

2.  Stammerers  generally  show  no  marked  difference  in 
I.  Q.  from  non-stammerers,  if  one  assumes  that  the  normal 
range  lies  between  90  and  110. 

3.  The  males  outnumber  the  females. 

4.  Probably  twice  as  many  children  begin  to  stammer 
during  their  school  careers  as  before  they  go  to  school. 

5.  Many  more  boys  begin  to  stammer  during  the  first 
five  years  of  their  schooling  than  began  before  their  school 
life. 

6.  The  stammerer  should  be  watched  carefully  for  fatigue, 
restlessness,  evidences  of  malnutrition,  or  undue  glandular 
activity.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
child's  general  living  habits.  It  is  well  for  the  classroom 
teacher  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  school  in  this  regard.  If  there  is  a  speech  clinic  in  the 
school,  this  information  will,  of  course,  be  more  readily 
available  than  if  the  regular  teacher  has  to  depend  on  his  own 
resources. 

7.  Stammering  is  very  difficult  to  cure;  many  authorities 
believe  it  is  incurable.  In  any  case,  even  though  a  patient 
is  thought  to  be  cured,  he  is  likely  to  have  what  is  known  as 
a  lapse,  or  a  period  in  which  he  will  revert  to  stammering. 

8.  Cooperation  with  the  family  is  important  if  the  teacher 
is  to  ascertain  very  much  about  the  child's  reaction  to  his 
family  and  their  attitude  toward  his  handicap.     From  rela- 
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tively  few  conferences,  the  discerning  teacher  can  gather  a 
great  deal  about  the  tempo  of  family  life. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — While  the  class- 
room teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  his  time  to  the  stammerer,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  he  can  include  in  his  general  program  special  consider- 
ation for  him. 

Since  the  stammerer  is  likely  to  feel  inferior  or  badly 
adjusted  to  the  group,  he  should  be  given  as  many  non- 
speaking  tasks  in  the  classroom  as  can  be  provided.  He 
may,  for  example,  keep  attendance  records,  assume  responsi- 
bility for  distribution  of  supplies,  take  care  of  flowers,  and 
go  on  errands.  When  possible  he  should  be  praised  for  his 
efficiency  in  these  or  other  jobs. 

Questions  should  be  so  phrased  that  the  stammerer  can 
reply  briefly,  preferably  in  monosyllables  in  the  beginning. 
It  is  well  to  have  him  sit  in  the  front  of  the  room  if  he  will 
not  be  unduly  conspicuous. 

Do  not  make  him  conspicuous  by  having  him  write  the 
answers  to  questions  answered  verbally  by  his  classmates. 
The  theory  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  works  in  speech  as 
well  as  in  other  fields.  The  stammerer,  therefore,  though  his 
knowledge  of  his  material  may  be  measured  by  written  work 
or  tests,  should  be  given  opportunity  to  reply  orally  so  that 
he  will  feel  of  the  group  rather  than  apart  from  it. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  stammerer  ever  be 
ridiculed  by  his  classmates.  Their  cooperation  must  be 
gained  in  encouraging  the  stammerer  and  making  him  feel 
at  e&se. 

The  most  well-intentioned  efforts  of  teachers  are  likely  to 
meet  with  failure  unless  the  stammerer  is  helped  to  find 
security  and  ease  in  his  classroom  circle.10 

10  Cf.  Raubicheck,  Letitia,  "The  Stuttering  Child."  The  Spoken  Word.  The 
Good  Speech  Society  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  November  1933,  pp.  8-9. 
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Neurotic  lisping. — If  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  lisping, 
and  if,  in  spite  of  corrective  work,  the  patient  seems  to  make 
no  progress  in  improving  a  lisp,  he  may  have  the  kind  of  lisp 
which  is  designated  as  neurotic.  This  kind  of  lisp  accom- 
panies speech  which  is  generally  infantile  and  which  appar- 
ently persists  because  the  patient  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously desires  to  keep  it.  It  is  usually  connected  with 
a  lack  of  desire  to  grow  up. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — Before  much 
progress  can  be  made  with  the  neurotic  lisper,  the  cause  of  the 
desire  to  keep  the  lisp  should  be  ascertained  if  possible.  The 
teacher  is  frequently  helped  if  he  knows  the  attitude  of  the 
family  toward  the  child,  that  is,  if  he  is  pampered  or  waited 
on,  or  if  he  wins  commendation  because  of  his  childish  man- 
nerisms. Cooperation  with  the  family  in  attempting  to 
make  the  child  more  responsible  may  be  a  helpful  procedure. 

As  in  all  emotional  disorders  affecting  speech,  the  first 
requisite  is  a  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the 
child.  One  approach  to  the  problem  of  correction  is  through 
the  use  of  words  which  the  latter  already  pronounces 
correctly.  The  patient  may  gain  a  feeling  of  confidence 
through  drill  on  these  words,  and  from  them  he  may  proceed 
to  words  in  which  he  makes  the  sibilant  sounds  badly.11 

Since  success  in  corrective  work  is  conditioned  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  patient  to  lose  the  lisp,  he  must  first  be  motivated 
to  want  to  lose  it.  Thereafter,  drill  work  in  accordance  with 
his  age  and  interests  should  follow  the  general  corrective 
suggestions  for  lisping  on  pages  361  to  364. 

Neurotic  hoarse  voice. — Neurotic  hoarse  voice  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  extreme  nervousness  or  hysteria  or 
with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  sometimes  racial  in  origin. 
Superficial  observation  seems  to  indicate  that  peoples  with 

11  Cf.  Blanton,  Smiley,  "Neurotic  Elements  in  Lisping."     The  Spoken  Word. 
The  Good  Speech  Society  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  February  1933,  pp.  9-12. 
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a  long  history  of  oppression  have  a  large  number  of  hoarse 
voice  problems.  Much  scientific  study  is  needed  to  throw 
light  on  this  problem,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  teacher  is 
confronted  at  all  school  levels  with  the  hoarse  voice  which  is 
due  to  fear,  nervous  instability,  or  inferiority. 

If  there  is  no  physiological  basis  that  can  be  discovered 
for  the  hoarseness,  and  no  history  of  a  congenital  hoarse 
voice,  an  emotional  cause  should  be  sought. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures. — In  general,  the 
student  suffering  from  neurotic  hoarse  voice  should  be  treated 
similarly  to  the  stammerer  or  neurotic  lisper.  He  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  group ;  responsi- 
bility should  be  given  him.  He  should  be  praised  for  tasks 
well  done.  Attention  should  never  be  focused  on  his  disa- 
bility, and  he  should  not  be  made  to  feel  different  or  inferior. 

General  Suggestions  for  Teachers 

1.  Discover  what  sound  substitutions  children  in  your  classes 
make. 

2.  Listen  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  always 
make  the  same  substitutions.  For  example,  if  a  child  says  " thing" 
instead  of  "sing,"  notice  whether  he  makes  the  same  mistake  when 
[s]  is  middle  or  final;  notice  also  whether  there  is  a  mispronuncia- 
tion of  cognate  sounds. 

3.  Have  those  who  make  sound  substitutions  examined  physi- 
cally to  determine  whether  there  is  any  physical  cause  for  the 
substitutions. 

4.  Have  those  who  make  sound  substitutions  examined  for 
hearing  difficulties  or  evidence  of  regional  deafness. 

5.  Notice  whether  children  hesitate  on  sounds,  whether  they 
always  hesitate  on  the  same  sound,  whether  they  hesitate  on  a 
sound  only  in  the  initial  position,  or  whether  there  is  also  hesitancy 
when  a  specific  sound  occurs  in  medial  or  final  positions. 

6.  Notice  carefully  the  voice  quality  of  children  in  your  classes. 
If  any  voices  are  marked  by  extreme  nasality  or  huskiness,  be  sure 
to  have  the  children  examined  for  physical  causes. 
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7.  Make  sounds  carefully  so  that  children  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  accurate  sounds. 

8.  Observe  children  with  speech  difficulties  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  these  same  children  have  other  associated  handicaps,  such  as 
delayed  reading  or  undue  trouble  in  penmanship.  There  may  be  a 
neurological  impairment  causing  a  slowing-up  of  all  language 
processes. 

9.  Note  whether  defects  in  voice  and  speech  are  more  marked 
at  some  times  than  others;  if  so,  try  to  analyze  the  reasons  for 
their  being  more  marked. 

10.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  speech  habits  of  the  speech 
defective's  family.  Observe,  also,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  speech  defective  and  various 
members  of  his  family.  Is  he  affectionate,  jealous,  sullen,  unduly 
emotional,  or  unfriendly? 

Problems 

1.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  list  all  the  speech  defects  you  find  in  any 
one  class.  What  provision  are  you  attempting  to  make  to  help  the 
speech  defectives  in  this  group? 

2.  If  you  are  not  a  teacher,  observe  a  class  in  your  major  field  of 
interest  as  many  periods  as  you  can  during  a  week.  Analyze  the 
types  of  speech  defects  you  hear.  List  the  various  types  and 
indicate  whether  or  not  any  apparent  speech  correction  is  going  on 
in  the  class. 

3.  Visit  classes.  Note  whether  teachers  have  any  marked 
defects  of  speech  or  voice. 

4.  Invent  a  simple  language  game  for  lispers.  Have  in  mind  a 
specific  age  group. 

5.  Make  a  detailed  study  of  at  least  one  stammerer.  Find  out 
whether  he  is  left-handed  or  right-handed,  how  many  brothers  and 
sisters  he  has,  and  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  a  similar  dis- 
ability. Observe  him  carefully  to  note  his  social  reactions  in  the 
group. 

6.  Read  Wendell  Johnson's  Because  I  Stutter  to  get  the  re- 
actions of  a  stammerer. 

7.  Present  a  feasible  plan  for  taking  care  of  speech  defectives  in 
any  school  system. 
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8.  Find  out  the  possibilities  for  clinical  work  in  speech  in  your 
community. 

9.  What  facilities  are  available  in  your  community  for  nose  and 
throat  examinations  by  experts  at  clinical  rates? 

10.  Investigate  diagnostic  tests  in  speech.     Use  at  least  two 
such  tests,  and  report  your  results. 
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216-218 

for  improving  resonance,  49-50 

for  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the 
lips,  53-54 

for  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the 
tongue,  54-58 

for  pitch  of  voice,  43-45 

for  posture,  36-37 

for  relaxing  the  body,  37-38 

for  relaxing  the  jaw,  52-53 

for  supporting  the  tone,  41-42 

for  the  palate,  58-59 

for  volume,  46-47 

in  intonation,  75 

on   the   vowels,    diphthongs,    and 
consonants,  168-206 
Exhalation,  39 
Expiration,  forced,  31 
Expletive,  83 


Field,  Eugene,  quoted,  223-224 
Fine  Art  of  Living,  The,  284-287 
Flack,  Marjorie,  quoted,  230-232 
Fletcher,   John   Gould,    quoted,    181, 

186,  192,  198,  203,  205,  265 
Flower,  Robin,  quoted,  170,  190,  195, 

196 
Foreign  accent,  364-365 
Forum,  313-315 

Fountain  of  Youth,  The,  276-278 
Fraenum,  370 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  quoted,  287-288 
Freeman,  John,  quoted,  57,  190 
French,  64,  66,  67,  366 
Front  vowels,  84,  85-93,  168-171 


Galsworthy,  John,  quoted,  205 
German,  146,  367 
Getting  a  Laugh,  34 
Glottal  stop,  146 
Glottis,  21 
Goethe,  quoted,  201 
Goldberg,  Isaac,  quoted,  284-285 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  57 
Grandgent,  Charles,  359,  quoted,  34 
Gray,  Thomas,  quoted,  45,  169,  170, 
172,  190,  194,  197,  198,  199 
Greeks,  68 

Greene,  Robert,  quoted,  183 
Group  discussion,  303-323 
Gypsies  of  Spain,  The,  283-284 

H 

Hamlet,  251-253 

Hardy,  Thomas,  quoted,  201 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  quoted,  292- 

294 
Hazlitt,  William,  quoted,  214 
Health,  33 

Hempel,  George,  quoted,  65 
Henley,  William  E.,  quoted,  216 
Herrick,  Robert,  quoted,  185 
Hill  of  Dreams,  The,  282 
Hoarse  voice: 

causes  of,  373-374 

neurotic,  384-385 
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Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  quoted,  190 
Honorable  Charley,  The,  288-289 
Hook,  Theodore,  quoted,  177 
Horace,  quoted,  169 
House   Divided   Against   Itself,    The, 

242-244 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  292-294 
How  the  Little  Kite  Learned  to  Fly,  225 
Hugo,  Victor,  quoted,  177 
Hyoid  bone,  19 

I 

Imitation,  4-5 

Inhalation,  39 

Inspiration  and  expiration,  mechan- 
ism of,  30 

Inspiration,  muscles  of,  30 

International  Phonetic  Alphabet  (See 
Phonetic  alphabet) 

Intonation,  72,  73 

Irving,  Washington,  quoted,  294-298 


Jespersen,  Otto,  69 
Johns,  Orrick,  quoted,  275 
Johnson,  Harriet  M.,  quoted,  327 
Johnson,  Lionel,  quoted,  174 
Johnson,  Samuel,  quoted,  174,  205,  215 
Jones's  Dictionary,  21,  150 
Journal  of  Katherine  Mansfield,  278 


Keats,  quoted,  183,  184,  186,  197,  198, 

199,  205 
King  Alfred,  65 
King  John,  250 
Klinghardt,  Hermann,  72,  73 
Kopp,  George  A.,  379 


Landor,  Walter  Savage,  quoted,  186 
Langdon-Davies,  John,  quoted,  288 
Language: 

spoken,  69 

ways  of  learning  spoken,  63-64 

written,  69 
Larynx,  16,  18,  20,  21,  24,  27 

pathological  impairment  of,  373 
Lateral  emission,  360-361 


Latin,  64 

Learned,  Walter,  quoted,  201 

Lecture  method,  309 

Letter  to  Emily  Dickinson,  269 

Lewin,  Philip,  quoted,  36-37 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  quoted,  242-244 

Lindsay,  Vachel,  quoted,  187 

Lingual  protrusion,  360 

Lips,  17 

Lisping : 

corrective  suggestions  for,  361-364 

inorganic,  360-361 

neurotic,  384 

organic,  370 
Literature  as  Revelation,  278-279 
Literature,  use  of  in  dramatics,  328- 

329 
Longfellow,  quoted,  168,  171,  182,  188, 

189,  198 
Lowell,  Amy,  quoted,  177 
Lungs,  23,  24,  28 
Lyly,  John,  quoted,  173 

M 

Macaulay,       Thomas       Babington, 

quoted,  235-242 
MacFall,  Haldane,  quoted,  187,  189, 

194 
Machen,    Arthur,    quoted,    176,    184, 

188,  189,  190,  191,  282 
Mad  Tea-Party,  The,  253-258 
Malocclusion,  types  of,  370 
Mansfield,  Katherine,  quoted,  278 
Marvell,  Andrew,  quoted,  179 
Masefield,  John,  quoted,  203,  216 
Material : 

analysis  of,  212-213 
preparation  of,  210 
preparation  of,   for  group  discus- 
sion, 315-317 
sources  of,  317-318 
Mathews,  M.  M.,  quoted,  280 
McMaster,  Guy  Humphreys,  quoted, 

58 
Mechanical  aspects  of  speech,  13 
Mechanism  of  voice  and  speech,  15- 

31 
Melville,  Herman,  quoted,  290 
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Memories  and  Portraits,  281-282 
Memory,  275 
Merchant  of  Venice,  248 
Merivale,  Herman  Charles,  quoted,  59 
Mew,  Charlotte,  quoted,  186 
Michael  Who  Missed  His  Train,  226- 

230 
Mid  vowels,  84,  101-104,  176-179 
Middle  English,  138 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  quoted,  193, 

203,  204,  274 
Miller,  Joaquin,  quoted,  194,  202 
Milton,  quoted,  49,  53,  56,  57,   168, 

172,  184,  206 
Moby  Dick,  290 
Modifiers,  71-72 
Monotone,  272 

Montgomery,  James,  quoted,  185 
Mood,  getting  the  author's,  215 
Moon's  Orchestra,  The,  265 
Moore,  Thomas,  quoted,  173,  180 
More,  Paul  Elmer,  translator,  273 
Morris,  William,  quoted,  170,  175,  191, 

192,  193.  197 
Mouth,  16,  17,  26 
Murray,  Gilbert,  quoted,  278-279 

N 

Names  of  letters  versus  sounds,  69 

Nasal  emission,  361 

Nasality,  374 

New  England  speech,  99 

Norman  Conquest,  65,  66 

Normans,  65 

Nose,  16,  24,  25 

arteries  of,  25 

nerves  of,  25 


O,  Nations!  267 

O  World,  Thou  Choosest  Not  the  Better 

Part,  273 
Ode,  275-276 
Old  French,  67 
Omar  Ibn,  quoted,  187 
Omar  Khayyam,  quoted,  175,  217 
On  the  Reform  Bill,  235-242 
Order  of  business,  318-319 


O'Shaughnessy,  Arthur,  quoted,  265- 
276 

Otters,  274 


Palate,  17,  18 

Panel,  310-313 

Parliamentary  procedure,  318-322 

Passy,  Paul,  69 

Pathological  aspects  of  speech,  352 

Pathology,  problems  of  speech,  353- 

358 
Pavlov,  Ivan,  380 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  quoted,  180 
Peddler's  Caravan,  The,  224-225 
Peele,  George,  quoted,  185 
Personal    speech    problems    of    the 

teacher,  8 
Petition  to  Those  Who  Have  the  Super- 
intendency  of  Education,  A, 
287-288 
Pharynx,  18,  19,  25 
Phillips,  Wendell,  quoted,  50 
Phoenicians,  68 
Phonation,  20,  24 

organs  of,  24 
Phonetic  alphabet,  71,  74 
basis  of,  68-69 
consonants: 

[p],  119-120,  186-187 

[b],  120-121,  187-188 

[m],  121-122,  188-189 

[m],  122-123,  189 

[w],  123-124,  189-190 

[f],  124-125,  189-190 

[v],  125-126,  191 

[0],  126-127,  192 

[3],  127-128,  192 

[t],  128-129,  192-193 

[d],  129-130,  193-194 

[n],  131-132,  194-195 

[1],  132-133,  195-196 

[s],  133-135,  196-197,  362-363 

[z],  135-136,  197-198,  363 

[$],  136-137,  198,  363 

[3],  137-138,  199,  364 

[J],  138-140,  199-200 

[j],  140-141,  200-201 

[k],  141-142,  201-202 
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Phonetic  alphabet  (cont.) 
consonants  (cont): 

[g],  142-143,  203-204 

[rj],  143-146,  203-204 

[h],  146-147,  205 

[fi],  146-147 

[t,S],  147-148,  205 

[d3],  148-149,  206 
diphthongs : 

[erf],  106-107,  179-180 

[ai],  107-108,  181 

[oi],  108-109,  182 

[otu],  109,  182 

[at],  110-111,  183 

[iS],  111,  184 

[eS],  112,  185 

[uS]  and  [j],  112-113,  185 

[oS],  113-114,  186 
vowels: 

[i:],  85,  168-169 

[i],  86,  169 

[it],  87-89 

[err],  89-90,  170 

[e:],  90 

[ae],  90-91,  170-171 

[a],  91-92,  171 

[u:]  and  [ju:],  93-95,  172-173 

[u],  95-96,  173-174 

[or],  96 

[o:],  69,  97,  174-175 

[d],  98-99,  175 

[a:],  99-100,  175-176 

[3:],  69,  101-102,  176-177 

[a],  102-103,  177-178 

[a],  103-104,  178-179 
Phonetic  approach  to  the  study  of 

language,  63 
Phonetic  aspects  of  speech,  61 
Phonetic   principles,    application   of, 

149 
Phonetic  transcriptions,  161-167 
Phonetics,  definition  of,  63 
Phrasing : 

and  breathing,  211 
as  an  aid  to  thought-getting,  211 
Pitch,  42-43 
Play  production  and  the  classroom 

teacher,  330-332 
Play,  selection  of,  330 


Poetry  and  Prose,  285-287 

Pollok,  Robert,  quoted,  176 

Pope,  quoted,  171,  179,  187,  197 

Posture,  36 

Posture,  36-37 

Prefixes  and  sufiixes,  80-81,  87-89 

Prepositions,  82 

Pride  and  Prejudice,  299-301 

Printing,  effect  of,  67 

Production    staff,     organization    of, 

332-333 
Prompt-book,  336 
Pronouns,  82 
Pronunciation  list,  151-160 


Quality,  or  timbre,  47-48 
Quarles,  Francis,  quoted,  172 

R 

Rands,  William  Brighty,  quoted,  224- 

225 
Reading,  oral  versus  silent,  209-210 
Readings : 

Children's  poems  and  stories,  223- 

234 
Dramatic  selections,  253-264 
Essay  selections,  276-288 
Narrative  selections,  288-301 
Selections  from  Shakespeare,  248- 

253 
Speeches,  234-247 
Real  words  and  book  words,  69 
Reese,    Lizette   Woodworth,    quoted, 

179,  192 
Regional  dialects,  368-369 
Rehearsals,  335 
Relaxation,  36 

importance  of,  in  voice  production, 
34 
Remedial  measures,  general  sugges- 
tions regarding,  357-358 
Resonance,  17 
Respiration,  15,  24,  29 

types  of,  31 
Respiratory  system,  24 
Responsibility  of  the  teacher,  8 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  294-298 
Romance  languages,  365-367 
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Roman  Empire,  66 

Romans,  68 

Rossetti,  Christina,  quoted,  168,  179 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  quoted,  177, 

181,  182,  183,  186,  188,  194, 

206 


Salivary  glands,  25 
Salten,  Felix,  quoted,  193,  203 
Sandburg,  Carl,  quoted,  272 
Sanderson,  Virginia,  quoted,  219-220 
Sannazaro,  Jacopo,  quoted,  217 
Santayana,  George,  quoted,  273 
Satan,   the   War  Dog   That  Saved  a 

Town,  232-234 
Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  quoted,  177 
Second  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  234-235 
Selections  from  Shakespeare,  248-253 
Seneca,  quoted,  179,  214 
Schiller,  quoted,  200,  215 
Science  and  Art,  288 
School  for  Scandal,  The,  262-264 
School,    traditional    versus    modern, 

306-307 
Scott,  quoted,  174,  190,  204 
Seminar,  309 
Shakespeare,  quoted,  44,  45,  47,  50, 

55,  56,  57, 165, 166, 168, 173, 

175,  177,  182,  185,  202,  206, 

248-253 
Shelley,  quoted,  56,  169,  170,  173,  184, 

187,  191,  195,  196,  198,  200, 

204,  218,  271 
Shenstone,  William,  quoted,  216 
Sheridan,   Richard   Brinsley,   quoted, 

262-264 
Sherman,    Frank   Dempster,   quoted, 

188 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  quoted,  173,  266 
Silas  Marner,  298-299 
Sill,  Edward  Rowland,  quoted,  193 
Sinuses,  nasal  accessory,  17,  25 
Sitwell,  Sacheverell,  quoted,  185 
Skinner,  Otis,  quoted,  4 
Slavonic  languages,  143,  368 
Smith,  William,  quoted,  178 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  268-269 


Southey,  Robert,  quoted,  58,  192 
Speech: 

and  dramatics,  332 
artistic  aspects  of,  207 
disorders: 

emotional,  377-388 
functional,  359-369 
organic,  370-376 
mechanical  aspects  of,  13 
pathological  aspects  of,  352 
Speech  on  American  Taxation,  246- 

247 
Speech   on   the  Crimean   War,   245- 

246 
Speech    problems    of    the    teacher, 

3-9 
Speech  to  Cassandra,  258 
Speeches,  234-247 
Speyer,  Leonora,  quoted,  196 
Stammering,  377-383 

neurological  theories  of  causation, 

379-381 
physiological  theories  of  causation, 

378-379 
psychiatric  theories  of  causation, 
379 
Standard  English,  351 
Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  quoted, 

176 
Stevens,  James,  quoted,  267-268 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  quoted,  161, 

162,  170,  226,  281-282 
Strong  and  weak  forms,  79 
Stuttering  (See  Stammering) 
Suckling,  Sir  John,  quoted,  180 
Suggestions,    general,    for    teachers, 

385-386 
Supporting  the  tone,  30-41 
Sweet,  Henry,  69 
Swift,  E.  B.,  380 
Swinburne,  quoted,  171,  192,  205,  270- 

271 
Symposium,  309-310 


Tacitus,  quoted,  58 

Talking,  281-282 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  248-249 
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Taylor,  Viola,  quoted,  188 
Teacher: 

as  interpreter,  209 

attitude  of,  356 

problem  of,  381-383 

role  of,  304-305 

task  of,  355 
Teaching: 

artistic  aspects  of,  7 

communication,  aspects  of,  6 

environmental  aspects  of,  5 

strain  in,  35 
Teasdale,  Sara,  quoted,  176,  178,  180, 

189,  204 
Technique  in  dramatic  art,  311 
Teeth,  26 
Ten  Commandments  of  Good  Posture, 

36-37,  38 
Tennyson,  quoted,  44,  46,   169,   172, 
174,  175,  176,  179,  182,  184, 
188,  191,  195,  197,  201,  202, 
218 
Tension,  35 
Text,  altering  the,  334 
Thomas,  Edward,  quoted,  190,  193 
Thomson,  quoted,  176,  194 
Thorax,  23 
Thyroid  cartillage,  20 
Tilly,  William,  quoted,  70 
Timbre,  47-48  - 

Time,  273 

Tone,  classification  of,  48 
Tongue,  18,  24,  26 
Tongue  modifiers,  72 
Tongue-tie,  370-371 
Tonsils,  18,  19,  26  - 

Topics,  suggested  for  group  discus- 
sion, 323-324 
Trachea,  16,  21,  22,  24,  27 
Tragedy  of  Nan,  281 
Training  the  voice,  33-51 
Transcription,  phonetic,  71 

broad  and  narrow,  71 
Travel,  274 
Travis,  Lee,  380 
Tristram  of  Lyonnesse,  270-271 
Twelfth  Night,  249 
Twenty-one,  272 
Twitmeyer,  E.  B.,  378 


U 

Unimproved  Roman  Alphabet,  68 
Up-glide,  73 
Uvula,  18 

V 
Vaughan,   Henry,    quoted,    178,    182, 

184,  193,  205 
Verse-Speaking  Choir,  218-220 
Vietor,  Wilhelm,  69 
Vocal  cords,  20,  21,  24,  42,  43 
Vocal  mechanism,  33 
Voice: 

characteristics  of,  42 

quality,  19,  47-48 
Voice  and  Speech  Check  List,  10-11 
Volume,  45-46 
Vowels: 

back,  84,  93-101,  172-176 

classification  of,  84 

front,  84,  85-93,  168-171 

mid,  84,  101-104,  176-179 
Vulgar  speech,  364 

W 

Waller,  Edmund,  quoted,  173,  193 
Walser,  Frank,  quoted,  304,  315,  316- 

317 
Way  of  the  World,  The,  259-261 
Weak  forms,  significance  of,  79-80 
Webster,  Daniel,  quoted,  234-235 
West  Saxon,  65 
Whittier,  quoted,  171,  174 
Why  Do  People  Read,  284-285 
Wild  Plum,  275 
Wile,  Ira,  quoted,  381 
Windpipe,  21 

Wither,  George,  quoted,  185 
Wolfe,  Charles,  quoted,  188 
Wordsworth,   quoted,   175,    182,    183, 

186,  192,  194,  195,  196,  200, 

217 
Wyclif ,  66 
Wylie,  Elinor,  quoted,  174,  178,  187, 

191 
Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod,  223-224 


Yeats,  William  Butler,  quoted,  186 
Young,  quoted,  199 
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